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SHOOTING. 



PEELIMINAEI EEMABCS. 

OToro is one of the great branches of British field-sports, and 
eenly relished, and almost universally pactised, throughout 
J section of the kingdouL Though but of comparatively 
em origin— Hlatmg from the discovery and application of fire- 
ir^ has, as an art, made rapid progress towards perfeotioBi 
18 exercised a peculiar infi lence on the inhabitants of these 
idS; in sustaining and stren^[thening that invincible oouiaffe, 
skufiil use of warlike weapons, now rendered necessary for 
laaintenance of our national existence^ and the cansolidJEiiaon 
ir independence and power. 

aoldng at shooting as a mere sporting art, it has many 
gs to recommend it. It can be personallv enjoyed. B 
not bring a man into a crowd, where reflection is often 
Msible, but it leaves him at liberty to think and contem- 
3, and to measure out his amusement in strict accordance 
us circumstances, stren^h^ and inclination. Shooting aug- 
ts the pedestrian capabilities of man, on the due balance 
effective exercise of which so much of his real health of body 
mind depends. Its {Measures are gently exciting, without pre- 
ating him into a state of revelry and danger. Its well-rc^^ulat^ 
yment is connected with all that is manly, energetic, and 
thfuL It is a wholesome mental tonic; givmg the intellect 
< genile material impulse so requisite for preventing it from 
iii^ into that mopish nervousness, and sedentary sensibilii^; 
^mipaur a man's power to grapple with, and successfullv over- 
a the necessary evils and jpemexities of human life. There 
3 one," says Zimmerman, who may not, by quiethr traversing 
mountains with his gun, learn to feel how much the great 
ets of jMdare will influence the heart, when assisted by the 
ers of the imagination. The sight of an agreeable landscape, 
various points of view which the spacious plains afford, the 
Imcss of Ihe breese, the beauties of uie sky^ and the appetite 
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vliich a lon^ ramljlc procures, will civc encrjry to hcaltli, and make 
every new step seem tcx^ short. The privation of every object that 
cun recall tht; idea of dependence, accompanied by domestic com- 
fort, wholesome exercises, and useful occupations, will add rigwur 
to iiiouilit, and inebriate the heart with the most dehcious sensa- 
tions." ^ 

AV'e hold the sport of shooting to be susceptible of imparting the 
most lively frratilir^ation to all well-congtituled minds, and tobe a 
most liecessary rehxation from and count eriwiso to the wasteful 
pressure of incessant toil and watchful thou^^ht. The social and 
individual advanta^^es of Ln;;lish iicld-sports are bevond ealcok- 
tion. Men dwell up<>u a remerabrance of them witli a reverence 
bordering on idolatry. The pa.stiiiies of our forefathers have ever 
been of a manly and vigorous kind. The whole train of amuse- 
ments in olden times was Cideulated to render the youthful gene- 
ration active, spriglitly, nimble, jjcnerous, and courageous, and to 
rear them up to usetid Jind htmourable manliood. AVith what 
enthusi.'wm and right good-feeling do we ponder over the pages of 
some of the old writers, who tell us that "in the holidays, in 
the summer and autunm, the gents are exercised in leaping, dancmg, 
shooting y wrestling, and casting the stone, and practismg at the tar- 
get ; and the maidens trip with their timbrels, and dance as long as 
they ran sec." 

A love of field-sports generollv, and of shooting m particulir, 
takes us from the noise, and filth, and moral degradation incident 
to krge towns, it places us in \ lie midst of the cultivation of the 
soil— the real founuation of all national wealth and happuiess. 
ICvery thing connected with the wanderings of the sportsman is 
calcubited to foster the best and noblest feelings of the soul, and 
to impart to the mind the most lofty and sublime ideas of universal 
nature. To men of genius and contemplative habits, the roaming 
among the mountain wilds, and the green fields, gives rise to the 
most refined intellecliuil enjoyments. Such persons mav be said 
to live in a world of their o^n, and are the recii)ients oi joys and 
sorrows, with wliich the world at large doth not intermeddle. 
How pure, refined, and exquisite are the del^hts which fill the 
mind from gazing on the mountain pass, the wood^ the rocks, and 
waterfalls ! 

Every art of amusement has its own set of rules to be known 
and observed. Even in the acquisition of pleasure, ire are so con- 
stituted that we must pass through the gradation of regular in- 
struction. Mind must oe thrown into everythmg, before perma- 
nent delight can be realized and enjoyed. The art of shooting has, 
therefore, its maxhns and code of rules to be learned and fixed into 
the judgment and understandhig. No man can be a shooting 
sportsman without obtaining a knowledge of these, either by per- 
sonal experience, or regular tuition, or more properly and most 
generally, from both. Jn accordance with this view of the subject 
^ be treated of, we shall attempt to eluc^dafce \\» ^mo^ dss^weti- 
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ments, tinder four principal heads ; namely, The Gtts, aih) its 
Necessary Appendages; The Dog, and his Management; 
The Necessary Rules op the Art op Shooting, embodied 
IN the use op both Gun and Dog; and lastly, The applica- 
tion op these Eules to thb various objects which come 

UNDER THB ORDINARY CATEGORY OP A ShOOTING SpORTSMAN. 

We shall attempt to treat these several points with all possible 
cleaniiess and brevity, and to impart to the yonnff and aspiring 
sportsman such a bird*8-€ore view of the chief things ne has to learn 
and attend to, as will greatly facilitate his acquisition of the whole 
. art of shooting game of every kind. 
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CHAPTEE L • ; ;| 

THE GUN. 

!Mucn has been vriiten on the origin of jBre-arnui by aniiquaifans 
and others, but it is not rcciuisite we should go to any extent ioto 
speculations of this sort. It is, however, interesting to a sports- 
nian, and a kind of knowledge befitting his amusement, to liaye 
some general idea of the progressive steps of improvement whiph 
mark the liistory of this important instrument from time to time, 
down to the present day. 

A species of hcmd^n seems to have been the rudimental shape 
of our present fowling and military guns. It is said to have begi 
invented by one Billius, a nobleman of Mikn. It was simplv an 
iron tube affixed to a club or stick. There was a IioUow mooe m 
the breech for the priming powder, but without any cover. This 
was improved unon in the reign of Henry VL by the adoption of ,a 
priming nan. The ttocked^n was the next step in the improve- 
ment of the instrument. The barrel was placed in a wooden stock or 
frame, but of nearly a straight figure. But this was soon found defec- 
tive, and a curved stock was invented, which enabled the shooter 
to take a more ready and certain aim of his object. The match-loek 
and wheel-lock guns folbwed in the order of change. The first was 
used with a lighted match, brought into contact vtdth the priming 
by means of a spring-trigger. The wheel-lock was made in the 
days of our Elizabeth, but. though aiding warlike purposes, it added 
little to the sporting facilities of the day. This gun was fired bv 
means of friction, through the instrumentality of a wheel, which 
passed rapidly over the edg:e of a piece of flint. This proved but a 
very heavy and clumsy afl'air. The next great step in a right direc- 
tion was tne flint-lock. This was long retained in use, and under- 
went various modifications down to modem times. The more 
recent improvement is the percusiionJock, of which we shall have 
something more to say by and by. 

The shooter and the angler are differently situated in reference 
to a knowledge of their respective instruments of amusement. A 
fowling-piece is a thing involving danger ; it is dangerous to the 
sportsman himself, and dangerous to others. A fishing-rod is a 
harmless object, of whatever materials it may be made. It is. 
therefore^ requioxtQ that the shooter should possess some genexal 



knowledge not only of tlie materials of which his instrument is 
made, but of the artistic and mechanical skill by which it is con- 
structed, and kept in good and safe order. There is no part of a 
pun which a sportsman should not be well acquainted with ; for 
here an ignorance of what may be deemed a very trifling matter, 
may lead to disastrous and fatal ooiiseauences. Here knowledge 
nnaoubtedly confers both power and safety. 

The barrel of a gun is of vital consideration, both in its construc- 
tion and in its being kept in order. Iron is its chief ingredient : 
but then the kind of iron is of the highest moment. The best kind 
of this metal is that which iwssesses the highest degree of tenacity 
and ductility. Swedish iron is allowed to i>ossess these qualifications 
or properties to a greater extent than the iron of any other country, 
^aiia'is, thirefdrei ahnost nniversallT employed in the production tJf 
^tm-b^trreb of anv considerable value. But it must do remarked 
nikt this article, like many others, is often got up for mle and not for 
^^9» and that spurious and cheap artidcs are made from kinds 
'of n^Ort that render them dangerous and worthless. When iron is 
mStbd with certain mineral substances, it becomes unfit for safe 
gun-barrel making; but as every sportsman cazmot command tke 
Knowledge of an expert chemist, nor pretend to be a clever gun- 
matker, people are necessarily lert in a great measure to chance for 
the kina of instrument so neoessaiy for their sport, as well as for 
their ^rsonal safety. The most prudent plan is to deal with gun- 
sanths of acknowledged skill and reputation, and who make a 
Trelidous point of issmng out of their shops only such articles as 
wilFprove both safe and effective. We believe the very high price 
>n^cn is occasionally put upon articles from fashionable emponums 
6f this kind, have inspired a sort of dread apiong sportsmen of 
moderate fortunes, and they often seem driven to cheaper stores : 
but we think the evil is now considerably abated, and that a good 
and safe gun may now be had at a reasonable sum. 
'■' But without aundng at a scientific knowledge of iron or of gun- 
making, a sportsman should, nevertiieless, be acquainted with a few 
plain principles respecting the nature and goodness of the instru- 
ment of his amusement, and of its fitness for the end designed. 
Spanish gun-barrels have for long been highly prized, and general! v 
very justly too. We have seen some solitary specimens of such 
gtms as< we' never expect to see again. These Spanish articles are 
made of a species or iron that is remarkably well hammered, and 
'^ch goes under the technical name of serapsy bein« chiefly com- 
posed of the old nails in the shoes of the horses, mules, and asses, 
used as beasts of burden in Spain. The Bamageua barrels were 
; once more highly esteemed than they now are. They were made of 
highly-tempered iron and steel, and hammered with extraordin«ry 
labour and polish. There are several kinds of iron which are now 
* geuerally used for fowling-pieces ; such as mre4ieist iron. Wis- 
\ would' s iron, stub-ttoisi iron, charcoal iron, threepenny and iwcpennp 
tifelp iron, sM sham-dam eie^^ Among idl these vanetifievihi^ 
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stnb-twist is considf red the best ; bat it is now both higb-^prioed, 
and, like most articles ot value, hable to considerable adulteration. 
'When it can be had in any degree of puritir, most gun-makers aro 
inclined to gi^-e it a decided preference botn for shooting purposes 
and safety. 

Mr. Greener has furnished a test, by which spurious gun-metal 
ir.ay be detected from the real stub-twist iron. He sajs, *' Require 
the gun-maker to stain the barrel under examinatioa irith the 
smoke-brown (a stainimr composition of which he arives an account 
in his book) and he will not be able to accomi>lish it, if the barrel 
be not genuine ; whereas nothing is easier, if it be really made of 
stubs twisted. The matter may be thus explained; hydrogen 
gas act^ only on iron, steel resists its action; so that, when a 
barrel is pnmcrly finished, the steel remains quite bright, while 
the iron has ocoome a beautiful jet-black, which will be eflafly re* 
cognised by attention to the appearance." 

The pro^-ing or testing of gun-barrels is such a yitai matter to 
all who have to use them, either for amusement, or war, that the 
legislature has been obli^d to step iiL and endeayour to secure in«> 
dividuals from serious injuries, and often from certain death itsclf« 
It is not alwa}-s from a defect of the metal of which a fowling-pieqe 
is made that danger springs ; a defect in the workmanship is 
equally pregnant with serious consequences. For a long ^riod 
this country sufTercd sewrely from the want of proper attention to 
the subject ; but the gun-makers themselves took the matter up, and 
established a nroof-house by which barrels could be testea* In 
1813, this traae was incorporated by Act of Parliament; and by 
the poAvers granted to it, it was made penal to sell any ^un without 
havmg it first proved at one of the proof-houses established by the 
compimy in tendon and Birmingnam. But these enactments 
were evaded ; and such great quantities of unsafe guns were 
thro^vn on the market, that the legislature had again to come to the 
rescue, and pass, in 1815, another more stringent enactment. " It 
was enacted that no barrel should be received by any person to rib. 
stock, or finish, that had not been duly proved, under a penalty or 
20/." It was also enacted that all barrels shall oe sent immediately 
from the maker to the proof-house before the same shall be sol(^ 
or transmitted for sale to any person whatever. A penalty of 20/. 
is attached to the breach of this clause ; and it further visits with 
the like penalty any one receiving su^ barrel to make up. The 
act also imposed the same penalty upon the for^r of the proof- 
mark of the London company, or that of the Birmingham company. 

We do not feel inclined to enter into the chief modes of manu- 
facturing fowlinff-pieces, such as the borim? and moulding them. 
These matters lie, in our opinion, beyond the province of the 
sportsman. But there are still a variety of things connected with 
his gnn, so vitally interesting to himself to know, that we shall 
venture to cnmnerate some of them, without entering into nice 
fspecuh^tionB, or iractioiud or fastiduoiis diifoceocM. Our loaia 
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o>)3edi if, to import substantial infoimation, and to Icaye matters 
of mere fjancy and q[>mion to others. 

We must here make a few remarks on tlie double-barrelled gu»^ 
Tke fieneral use of this instrument in sportin<3^ has greatly increased 
withm the present century ; and it has, likewise, undergone numer- 
ous important alterations and iuipi-ovemcnb, vY hcu first brought 
into action ouc bnrrcl lay over the other, cocli iiaviug a separate 
pan. hammer, and haraiiiersprin*^. The barrda were consequcully 
mode to tum round at the sjiot whe jc their brecche* were fixed to 
the stock ; aad it waa so ooatrived that, when ouo barrel was fired 
ot tke other was brought into its plane by the sinvple pressure of 
a -spring by the rijrht liaud* wliik, with tJie lex\ the barrels were 
turned on tlicir contoon centre. This kind of gun was always 
found a clumsy contrivance ; xwA tlir jX;ks which were commonly 
appended to them were of a coi 1 1 ; i iption. The next stc^p in 

improvement was an instrumcn£ that did not allow the barrels to 
tuni round upon an axis : but. on the contrary, they were fixed one 
OTflor the other, and each had a separate lock and trigger, that 
for ^ nnder-oarrel being, consequently, placed lower than the 
other. Still, although pieces of this construction possessed a great 
advantage over those that turned round, in the qm'ckness of their 
firing, yet they were subicct to one inconycniencc from wlucli the 
others were exempt, ana which arose from tlic situation of the 
under-barrel ; for tnat being fired under the same line of aim with. 
tke upper-one, must necessarily shoot low. 

The present method of placing the barrels in juxtaposition with 
eadi other side by side is a great improvement ; out tncre arc stUl 
many things connected with guns of tliis description which require 
consideration, with a view to readiness of use, and facility of move- 
ment. It has been often a matter of serious complaint that each 
barrel is liablo to be filed away so much at the breeeh, and like- 
wise at tlie mujszle, in order to bring these two jjarts of the barrels 
as near together as possible. This renders the instrument im-'^afe. 
There are, also, important questions connected with the use of the 
double-bfirrelled srun, as to \}iiR way in which a true aim is to be 
obtained by it. These questions have, at various times, given rise 
tokmg discussions both in sporting journals, and sporting books, 
and very oontrnry opinions. and sujrgestions nave beeji the result. 
Still, there has been much light thrown on the general question, 
and decided improvements made witiun the last few years. The 
following question, in different forms, l»as often been a.skcd :— 
"What is the best method of making double-banelli^d guns, so that 
a omrect aim may be tak^n from the centre of the buiTels P " The 
following is the substance of the general replies : If the barrels 
were placed parallel to each other, it would dc but a sm ill objec- 
tion having the sight between them ; but as guns arc coiuinoulj 
made, the thickness between the bores of each ut the breecli is 
three-sixteenths of an indi, and at Ike icvx^iiiXst ^wK.-'»c»N.viv:.^^ii^ 
Ifasraf OR^ il t2ie J^ngtii ol a paix oL Wi^\& ^^ ^"^^ ^^'^ ^^ 
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inclies, -wliich is the ordinary lensrth, and the si^ht taken from the 
centre, and a ball was projected from one of them, it would make 
ione^i^hth of an inch decimation from its true course in erery two 
feet six. inches it had to travel, which would make^ in forty varok 
a declination of sia; inches. From this cause, the nght-hand oanrel 
always shoots to the left, and vice vena, I^ow, to remedy thisk 
suppose the thickness between the two barrels to be at the breeeh 
three-sixteenths of an inch, then let the space at the mussle -b^ 
the same ; and where the barrels are thus laid toprether. and the 
surht i^ed between them, the baQ would only msike a ueelinaiioa 
of halt an inch (the bore bein^ five-eighths of an inch), bein^ the 
distanoe between the centre of the baml-bore and the extenor.of 
the barrel-surface. The method by which tttis error is attempted 
to be rectified, by filing away so much of the breech-^urfaoc as ahaU 
bring the calibers of the barrels into a more rectilinear directiofl^ 
is considered nothing more than remedying one defect by creatine 
another — and a defect, too, pregnant with great hazard tolife ani 
limb. The great matter to be aooomplishea is, that the lunctipm of 
the gun-barrels should be so made that the centres of the calibes^ 
of the muzzles, and the centres of the calibers of the bree^es» af 
not exactly equidistant, should at least be considerably more so 
than is commonly effected; the api^roximation being in general in 
direct ratio to the length of the barreb. 

Oa what are called the Elevation and the Elevated Bib of a gun. 
there has been a great deal written. These points involve nice uw 
abstruse questions as to the precise movements of bodies thrown 
out of projectiles generally. The line which a charge of shot takes 
when fired from a double gun, is called the Um qf trnpuUeu 
•Whether it be rectilinear or curvilinear is still a x>oint of dispute. 
But one thing is certain, that the shot is under the influence of the 
ordinary and universal law of gravitation, which impresses upon, it 
a constant tendency to fall to the ground. The distance to which 
its flight may be prolonged depends unon the ^odness and coot- 
formation of the gun, the materials with which it may be loaded, 
and the various minute matters which constitute the tact, aim, &c., 
of the person using the instrument. A curvilinear direction of the 
shot is assumed as a fact by gunmakers, and their grand object is 
to bring: the shot to the mark aimed at by the employment of 
mechamcal exp^ents— such as straight stock, or an artificial ele»- 
vation of the muzzle of the piece, in proportion to the length of the 
barrel. All these matters, though lying witliinthe express business 
of the gunsmith, are still matters of which the sportsman should 
know something, because they bear directly npon practical results 
of great moment to his own safety. 

On the Elevated Mb Colonel Hawker and Mr. Greener have 

written at some lenprth. Theiir opinions are entitled to great 

weight on this question. Both mamtain the difi'erent lengtias of 

barrel require a corresponding height of the rib, and that a greater 

heiffbtis required for a persoiu aocustomed to use a crool^ed stodi^ 
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fMiivieeiwnd, BotHi^vrTiters likewise maintaiiL that the elevation c^ 
9Jh lOommonly met with ia no4 sufficieirt. The uHoal elevations do 
Wt deliver: the shot at the mark even at forty yards, with a iisual 
dkofge-Df powder, and where the shot are oi more than average 
tts^lhere mnst hie a great defahiation in the result. Mr. Greener 
si4^ tib^ the experiments he has made ghow that in heavy ohar^ 
iinhtit the droop is fall twelve tMchei in fortjg yards ; hut thai m(^ 
kbs 'diait^s of snot the line of flight wiU he more direct. ; 
oiiThe gjreat advantage of a douhie*harrelled gun over a single one 
fK^tksm igenerdly admitted by all sportsmen ; out we still finiql some 
ftH<>oter8 prefer the latter, but tmEs preference depends, in almost 
)fli6aseSi' upon some accidental oircumstanoe or mdividual faoey. 

aqfttantify of gam& to be obtained, especially in the earlier sec- 
\ -of the shooting season, is much greater with a double than 
^tiltt single gun. The weight is generally greater in the formelr 
|taiih Ik the latter, but habit and onstom soon bring the matter to 
in/ equality on this point. 

)«} Oa= the calibre or bore, the length and wei^t of barrels, their 
iofllinff range, their force, the regularity of their effect, their recoil, 
Hidrliahiiity to burst, much might be written; for on all tiiese 
4Mivml subjects there have been, and still are, considerable dif- 
/ferenoes of opinion. On these questions we shall be as brief as is 
compatible with perspicuity. 

.ni^Wiijv? ar JBore.-^lt is recommended on high authority thai JItnt 
%mis should not be bored oylindrically through, but that a nttle 
4^htness or contraction just where the shot m:st moves should be 
fiMerved. This suggestion has for many years been pretty gcne- 
jrally .attended to by gunsmiths. It is of importance that every 
.p^irohaser of a fowling-piece should ascertain hj the gauge the 
9ajM diameter of each portion of the bore of the pieces that he may 
lidapt his wadding accordinglv. The proper wadding lor these kind 
df Telieved barrels is that wnich has some considerable degree of 
•flrmness, with a certain portion of elasticity. Beckworth's wadding 
iaei this kind. There are, however, many barrels now made which 
93fa bored oylindrically tmroui^hout; and it is said by many com- 
ftttent authorities that such pieces shoot remarkably well. 
'-i Perousmn^mls are coimnonly made heavier and stronger than 
"ike barrels of the flint ^nm. It is now the practice to bore such 
barrels witii a little rehef forward, which Colonel Hawker main- 
tains has the effect of making the guu shoot as dose as it can do 
oompatible with the. quickness and strength required. The in- 
creased weight of the perpnssion-barrel has, however, been objected 
t6 ; bat to enter into the discussion would occupy too much of onr 
space. We must leave the reader to obtain any further informa- 
t&on on the point from more voluminous treatises on the gnn. 
■ Leugth and weight of Barrels, — ^There has been a great ronovation 
toi former times as to the length of gun barrels. It was for Iout 
eonsidered as an indisputable maxim, thait t\\a \sswaj'Bt^'it.\Bfict^^ 
Md the sioaHer the bore, tiie iss^^SiS^ asva!k'^^\3^\S^^ss^"**^^^^ 
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its shot whli effect. Now, howcrer, the harrcl is considenblj 
Eiiortenedj and with good effects. Bat here a^am some sportsmen 
apprehend we hare run into an opposite error, and are now making 
tnem too short. Mr. Uobins, who seems to have paid great atten* 
tion to this matter, «aTs that sportsmen may please themselves 
whether the length of their barrels be from tweMfy-fight to /ori§ 
inches; but that if they either go above or below these dimen- 
sions, they will find that the ranqre of the shot will begin to fail 
them, ^y e would say, that as matters stand at present, the general 
opmion is in favour of moderate length of barrel. Such fowling- 
pieoes are decidedly more adapted for general purposes, more port- 
able, and are free from many inconveniences to which very long guns 
are liable. The OaMigh Shooting Code gives the following judgment 
on the matter : — "The fowling-piece to be recommended for goneni 
use is a double-barrelled detonator, weishing about eight pounds: 
the barrels thirty or tlurty-two inches inlength, sixteen gauge, and 
made of twisted stubs. It is not sportsmanlike to use double 
barrels of a greater calibre : nor arc longer barrels convenient on 
account of their weight, although additional length, not carried to 
an extreme, or a larger calibre, may probably render them more 
effective, in so far as they will sustain a heavier charge. Single 
barrels, for general use, may be Wrtv-four mches long and foitrteeit 
frauge." ITic same authority says, that " the barrels of the grous- 
ing gun should be thirt/-two inches lonar^ sixteen gauge ; a single 
barrel for grouse-shootmg should be thirty-six inches long, aud 
fourteen or fifteen gauge. If selected for partridge-shooting only, 
the barrels should he thirty inches long, aud sixteen gauge ; or a 
single barrel thirty-four inches, and fourteen or tifticn gauge. If 
selected for wjver-shooting only, the barrels should be only twenty- 
eight inches by sixteen gauge; or single barrels thirty -two inches, 
and fifteen gauge. 

Jixleni of Range. — ^Tlirre is on this subject no small degree of 
contrariety of opinion. There have been the most opiiositc notions 
entci-tained by the most distinguished sportsmen. Wc caunot, 
therefore, pretend to solve the problem in disinitc. Two iiomts 
are to be attained by all gnus, to keep the shot from being seat- 
tered, and to give them the greatest amount of force or propnhmi. 
These are the ends, but the means best calculnlcd to ellecL ihrso 
ends give rise to numerous and conflicting theories and expedients. 
Some think that the mnxzle of the gun should be a little widened j 
some advise the mixing of oil and water witl^ the shot ; and some 
place all theii faith in well-regulated charges of powder. There are 
advantages attending all these methods, but not to the extent 
which their respective advocates maintain. The distance of range 
that most fowling-pieces will carry, on ordinar>- occasions, is fort$ 
yards. Of course we have heard of wonderful long shots since we 
ever took a gun in hand, which is full forty years ago, and we have 
actually seen long shots. But these are tne exceptions to general 
TuJeg, We tJunk tbttt from geoisrai oba^xNtttiotL it Niiii be found 
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tb^t ffom twentv.fiye to tliirty yards is about the avera^ distance 
at which mne out of ten of everr bird is killed. Many are wounded, 
nay even killed dead, at forty^ nfty, and even sixty ; but it is clear 
that these are but solitary cascs^ and are chiefly the ciTccts of niero 
chance or random shots, nitting some vital member of the body. 

The Force or BecoU qf a Gufi.—MiX guns have a greater or less 
r^il, proceeding from the mechuni^ principle, that all force 
beg[ets force. Inequalities of the bore of guns, contractions at 
their breeches, the too great quantities of powder or shot used, 
dampfness and conOned air, &c., &c., are the commonly prevailing 
causes of guns recoiling unpleasantly. Even the material and pe- 
culiar construction of the instrument lend tideir aid to produce the 
same effect. 

. Bursting qf Gun. Barreh,—'We sometimes hear of tlie bursting 
of barrels which bavo come from the manufactories of the ilrst 
houses of respectability in the kingdom. These accidents oft<jn 
dfipend upon causes that are little known or lie hid from observa- 
tion. They are often, however, lamentable in tlieir consequences, 
ahd demand the constant attention of the sportsman to be upon 
his guard against the occurrence. The selfsame causes whioli pro- 
duce great recoils in a gtin, may produce its explosion. The re- 
coil and the bursting dificr only in degree and mtensit^r. Over- 
loading a piece, immersing its muzzle under water and finng it oil', 
leaving a ram-rod in a niece and firing it off with it, and a hundred 
other things may proauce this effect. There is no recipe to bo 
given that will supersede attention and care to the various mat- 
ters which are fully stated to the sportsman in most works on tho 
subject. If he neglect these, he must take the couacouenccs. 

The next imix)rtant part of a gun is the Lock. This is a nice 
and rather iiUricate piece of mechanism, but one of which the 
shooter should have a general— nay, we mi^ht properly urge, a rair 
nute knowledge. The manufacture of this part of tiie fowlini?- 
piece has been carried to great perfection in England, especially 
wltliin t)ie htfit thirty vcars. 

^The first spring-locks for gnns date their origin from about tlie 
middle of the sixteentli century, and were first made at Isurem- 
biirg, in Gcrmanv. The inventor and general manufacturer of 
them is said to have realized an independent fortune by them. 
lie made many alterations and improvements on his first model ; tuid 
his son, who carried on the business for nearly a half century after his 
death, introauocd still more decided and important alterations. 

The FUni-lock is still partially in use, especially amon^ old six)rts- 
men ; and it has been brought to a very high state ot finish and 
perfection. Locks of this sort, when made by first-rate gunsmiths^ 
display a vast superiority over those of fifty years bock. ^Vith 
respect to this lock generally, it has been observed that if the muin- 
spruu be too strong in proportion to that of the hammer, the oock 
is often broken for want of resistance; and if tk<iVi3Ksv\\sJBt^ v?t 
feather-sprinft be too st^^ or should abA fij^i^nx V^ \«^ ^^ss^sa^ 
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force, it becomes difficult to throw even with a strong main-sprini*- 
This IS npt only a sad fault, but the liammer, by thus coming ao\qL 
escapes, in a certain degree, from the influence of the spring, am 
consequently loses its pressm-c on the pan; by which defeet t£ 
priming is not so closely covered, and the hammer is apt to ro-ac^ 
msteaa of obeying the main-spring. The proper plan is, to let thf 
hammer shut down dull, and fly back smart. The main-spring; f^ 
be properly related, should at first pull up very hard, mid toicg 



draw progressively easier ; and for this reason, it requires an i^;;* 
cession of force alter it has recovered the first sudden escape from 
the scear-spring, otherwise it will go slow "svith a flint, andbejiabtt 
either to cause a snap, or allow the cock to be blown back wit\i^ 
detonator.* Gun-flints are obtained in those parts of the kinffdo?;^ 
that aboimd with chalk. What portion of them are stUl useo, an 
chiefly obtained from Wiltshire and Norfolk. Those of a liac^ 
colour are considered the best. ^ ^ .^ 

The Ferciission-lock being now in almost universal use, we sbafl 
direct the reader's attention to it^ as briefly as we can. Like^ 
other ^reat alterations, the innovation met at first with considerably 
opposition. For long it was prognosticated it would prove ij 
failure ; but this has not, however, been the case. It has had now 
more than thirty years' trial, and has during the whole of that period 
gone on in a progressive order in gaining the sportsman's support 
and approval. The Rev. Mr. Torsyth was the inventor of it, ani 
his patent expired in 1821, Since then there have been considerabL? 
improvements made on it, and it is at this moment looked upon as 
one of those pieces of mechanism which has attained its zenith, of 
human skill and polish. 

The important point gained by the percussion-lock is the quick- 
ness of iffnition. . " In a flmt-gun," says Colonel Hawker, " whei^ 
the powder is ignited, it keeps rushing out of the touch-hole, therQ 
being no hindrance that way; and the train, as we may term itj 
has to keep burning imtil a much greater degree offeree is j^enerat^g 
than can escape througli that vent, or a sufficient power is created 
to move the body of the charge. In the percussion-gun, as soon as 
the fire is communicated, the touch-hole is partially closed, and a^ 
obstacle presented to the escape pf the powder that way : so that a 
force ec[ual to move the charge is generated in one halt the time4 
It is this circumstance that constitutes the difference between the 
flint and the percussion gun." We may observe in passing that the 
reader who feels an interest in the question as to the comparative 
value of the flint, and the percussion-locks, will find the experi- 
ments of Mr. Noble, detailed in the Sportinq Magazine, vol. ix ; 
these having been conducted to test the qualities of both kinds of 
locks. Colonel Hawker's opinion on this question, will be found 
in the last edition of his work. 

There have been various attempts made, from time to time, to 
fonu a complete safety lock; such a lock, in fact, as would securq 
.. ♦ Colonel Hawker, 
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fhc sypbrtSman, or any other person using agtm, from accidents. 
^ong tlie varions contrivances of this sort, we maymention, the 
asSfetr ioclc of Br. Somerville, that made by Baron I)e Bcrenger, 
Mr. ±teiford*s lock^ Mr. Grolding's safety gun, and the safety and 
^radtiating stops or Mr. Manton. There is something good m all 
these: but the main object or aim of them all has not as yet been 
iittf^ied. Most of the improvements of this stamp have oeen in- 
fliirtjbtly nseful, not only as affording valuable suggestions on the 
l^k generally, but in reference t9 other parts of the fowling- 
^iece not immediately connected with the instrument of ignition. 

fbe GhDrNSTOCK is an important section of the fowling-piece. In 
ibcmg upon the len^h, bend, and cutting of the stock, there haa 
been much nicety laid down for the guidance of gun-makers. Col. 
^iiwker mamtains that the framing of a stock or a gun should vary 
ilrith the precise mak6 of the man who has to use it. It should be 
fitted to the shooter, who should have his measure for its several 
Wats as formally entered into the gunsmith's books as a man has 
fit his tailor's for a suit of clothes. Some manufacturers have a 
itiachine, or stock gauge, by which they measure the outline of their 
feistamers as regards their length of arm, neck, &c., so as to furnish 
Haah. man with a gun-stock that will agree with his peculiar bodily 
Conformation. This has something like common sense to recom- 
mend it. It has been justly observed that there is full as much 
Slill required to fit a man with a ^un-stock, in agreement with Ma 
ihake, as there is to fit a dandy with a complete suit of clothes. 
!" We have now gone through a partial notice of the three chief 
ijortions or members of the fowling-piece : the barrel, the lock, and 
the gunstock, A general knowledge of the nature and power cf 
these several agents is absolutely necessary for the effective and 
tiaSt use of all sporting projectiles. There are other minor matters 
connected with the gun, with which all who use it should be famiHar 
by name, and these are the technical ttrms appKed to its numerous 
parts. An acquaintance with these smooths the intercourse be- 
Ween sportsmen themselves, as well as between the gunsmith and 
fhem, by whom they are constantly used. We shall here tran- 
ftbribfithem. 

' Bolti.—hons which enter the loops or eyes of the barrel to 
fasten it to the stock. 

JBridle. — ^A polished piece of steel wliich caps the tumbler, and is 
secured bjr two screws. It likewise receives the scear-screw, 
' Butt (/Stock,— The shouldered extremity of the stocL 

Oc^.—lt covers the ramrod screw-cap; is abo used for the tip 
9f the stock. 

■ Casting q^.— The outward inclination given to the butt-end of 
ttie gun. bemg intended to incline the line of aim inwards. 

Chain or Swioel.—A. small catch suspended from the neck of the 
lAmbler, to receive the extremity of the mainspring. 

' Chamber.— The central cavity mtbin i;,\i'& \st^^ \» t^"c^^ *^^«!s^ 
powder. The an^e-chamber is me sm^ Wka ^\aL^^'«a£Ri^*^5>s8^ 
with the touch'h<did. 
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Coek.^hi the flint-srun it holds in its jaws the flint ; in the per- 
cnssi(Mi-giin it is equally a cock, but there it is more freqnently 
called the Miriker. * 

Cock-screw.— Tht screw that brings the jaws of the cock together. 

C5k/?.— The cavity seen at the top of many of the improved 
bieechinn. 

EtatUAcmu. — Ornamental pieces of silver to prevent the bolts 
from defiacing the stock when the tumscrew and phicers arp 
applied. Escutcheons are likewise used on other parts to receive 
initials, crests, shields, ftc. 

False Breeek.—Tids receives the buft or nose of the breech wheji 
the barrel is fastened into the stock. 

Elevated Breech or Bib. — ^It is a top piece much elevated, flnji 
used by Mr. Joseph Manton. 

Fence,— -'DiQ part between the cock and pan which Twelves the 
solid stock. 

Gitard. — ^The bow which defends the tri^^er. 

Hammer-9pring.—-'l\i2X on which the hammer moves. 

Hanmer-iridle.—The part in which the tail of the hammer works. 

Heel-plate. ^The plate with which the heel of the stock is tipped* 

Jaws.— The lips of the cock which holds the flint. 

Lock-plate — Supports the principal works of the lock. 

Mainsprmg.—lJQsX by which tue tumbler is worked with the 
cock. 

Nijmle or Pivot.-— The small iron pillar that receives the coppeir 
cap ot the detonator. 

Fipe$. — ^Tubes to receive the ramrod. 

BiA. — Central piece of iron which unites the barrels and receives 
the ranut)d. 

Seroll-ffuard.—ksL extension of the guard which receives the 
right hand in fixing the gun. 

Scear.—Thai which catches the tumbler for half or whole-cock, 
and being pushed up by the trigger. 

Scear-tpring. — ^T^e spring wBch holds the soear in the notch?? 
of the tumbler at either half or whole-oock. 

Side-nail. — ^A screw which fastens on the lock. 

Sight. — A patch of metal, usually of silver, placed near the guur 
barrel to direct the aim. 

Spring-cramp. ^k useful instrument to assist both in tajdng to 
pieces andputtin^ together the parts of the lock. 

Tail.— The necK, shoulder, or arch of the hammer. 

Toip-pieee.— This opposes the nb which unites the lower arches of 
the barrel. When it is very prominent behind it ja called thi 
devoted rib. 

Tripger-plate.-^Thi triggers work in it. 

Jni^springg^—Aie small springs found in some highjy-finishe^ 
locks, and are mteoided to keep the triggers close to the serew. 

TMMbler.—ThQ moveable oentre-piece of a Jock which faHs with, 
Mudhaubaerfimbio, the cock. 



Tumbierserett.—This fastens on the cock. 

Vsai'hole, — Sometimes there are two or three vent-holes which 
are intended to let out ttie gus in a detonator, and thus to lessen 
the recoil. 

Worm. — ^The screw at the end of the ramrod. 

It is now requisite to make a few observations on the best 
methods of preserving guns, and keeping them in a clean and 
fTorking order ; and here it may be remarked at the outset, that a 
rqal sportsman ought to look to this part of his duty himself, aud 
not to depend upon others for its effective and faithful discharge. 
In fact, such an instrument as a giin should never be placed under 
any one's care but the person himself who is to use it. £very 
one wh9 has had any extensive acquaintance with the management 
6f fowling-pieces, knows that great carelessness is displayed in 
reference to them by the majoritv of servants. 
"" All fowHng-guns require to be taken completely to pieces at 
atated times, to be regulated by the frequency of their use, or the 
situation in which they may have been kept. Twice a year is con- 
fidered not too often to look into every crevice of the instrument, 
taiing most especial care to overlook notliing^— not even the 
tmallest screw or spring. To do this work completely, and in a 
inasterly style, the sportsman should obtain the use ol a bench, 
vice, tumscrews of various dimensions, from an eighth to half an 
inch, the latter size being required for the cock-screw, breech- 
screws, and for raising the bolts which bind the barrel to the stock. 
Hie spring-cramp is a necessary article in this matter of overhaul- 
ing the entire fabric of a fowling-piece. When a sportsman is not 
sitaated in the immediate vicinity of an experienced gunsmith, he 
ought to have by him at all times duplicates of all the necessary 
paits of his instrument, and these will supply him on all contin- 
gencies with what may oe requisite to keep nim in working? order. 

The following instructions mav prove of service. In taking off 
t^e mam-^nxgy let the lock be placed on full cock ; then cramp tbe 
main-spring ; when this is effected, let down the cock, and the main- 
spring will fall off. When the lock has again to be litted in, let the 
cock be left down ; then hook the end of the main-spring on the 
swivel or chain; move it up, and place it into a position on the 
Idck-platc. When this is done, unscrew the cramp, and the lock is 
once more fit for use. When the hammer has to be taken off, iirst 
fdiut it down carefully, cramp the spring until, by shaking the lock, 
the hammer is hoard to rattle. Stopping here, tsJce out the screw 
behind, and the hammer will fall off. The replacing it again only 
tequires the putting it in its former situation, turning the screw, 
and setting the sprmg at liberty. If it be requisite to take the 
hammer-spring out, the hammer must first be released, and the 
main-spring likewise, to enable the operator to get at the screw 
behind. The hammer-spring must then be cramped, tiU Sb is taken 
Out and put on again to receive the hasnvnec. 

To take to pieces all the small sprm^ ol ^l^Y^i^^^sfiflSsss^^ 
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siderablc care. The several screws must be kept distinct: toy 
little mistake is this matter may produce serious results. When 
the main-spring is taken off, unscrew and take out the scear, by 
half cockii^ the lock. Cksp the fore part of the lock firmly, at 
the same tune pressing? the thumb against the back part of the 
cock, directing it forward, while the soear. and scear-spring. being 
now pressed together by the forefinger ana thumb, will re^lily en- 
able the (nierator to take out the scear-scrcw. When this is ooneL 
undo the two screws, take off the bridle, and then unscrew and 
take out the scear-spring. The cock must next be unscrewed, 
which will readily separate from the tumbler, if it be gently shaken 
or tapped. Take out the tumbler, and the lock is now analyied 
into its component parts. 

When it has to lie reconstituted again, the following directiona 
should be sedulously attended to. Put the tumbler in its plaoe^ 
and sci^BW on the cock ^ do the saine thing with the 8cear-epiin& 
and set on the bridle with the two upper screws. Put in the sceai; 
but in order to open a clear passage for the screw of the scear, see 
that you again, as before, press the forefinger and thumb on tha 
scear and scear-spring. and likewise that you again push the oock 
forward, as when in the act of taking o£f the scear. Unless there 
be a pressure of this kind, it is not easy to jdace the hole cf tho 
scear opposite the hole of the bridle; and without this is effected 
the scear-screw will not enter. Great trouble often ensues frank 
want of attention to this and other trifling points. Now the cock 
mast be let down to admit of putting 9n tne main-spring ; and then 
the process is finished. In a detonating gun there is not near the 
same amount of trouble in dismembering the fowlii^-piece. The 
pivot, or nipple, should be now and then removed, ana carefully ex- 
amined, thai the first approaches of corrosion may be removed be- 
fore any injury is inflicted. When a gun is purchased, it ought to 
be provided with spare pivots, all mathcmaticallv adjusted to the 
barrel. It is likewise a good practice to put a little olive-oil with a 
camePs-hair pencil on the pivot-nail, or centre of the tumbler, ai 
which abnost all the works of both fiint and percussion guns move. 
Tlie same may be applied with advantage to the lock-plate under 
the works. In flint-guns a little oil imder the liamraer is likewise 
useful. Mr. Lancaster, in his printed directions given to gentle- 
men who buy percussion guns, gives us the following directiona :— 
"Always clean those parts of the barrels and locks that the deto- 
nating powder acts upon with a wet rag ; then rub them di^, and 
leave them in oil to prevent rust. The pegs should not be taken 
out too often. Before you take out the oarrels, bring the locks to 
half-cock. The locks do not require to be taken off eveiy time the 
gun is used ; once a fortnight is quite sufficient. Put a little fine 
oil to the parts where there is friction : but if the gun has been 
used on a wet day, the locks should betaken off to be cleaned, and 
oiled immediately." When, by accident or neglect, a lock becomes 
oompleteJjr rusty, both withm and without, it ou^t to be i^ged 
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ijrfo wArm water, and well scrubbed with aliard hrusL with a free 
use of fitiR Baud, emery powder, or levigated glass. The rust will 
(Effectually be remove tl and will not iiynre the giUL providiiiff it ia 
but a recent s£cumuIat,ion of rust ; but if it is of long stantmig^ it. 
tn^j have eaten into llic core of the iuetal» and produced vital 
injury, 

Cksnm^jj tf fr^ns.—ThB attention to the barrel of a gniL to keep . 
i^^l^j 15 an imx>ortmit part of a sportsman's duty. Most men!' 
Mra peculiar methods of their onKrn; and though aH employ tho, 
Ispfin^ or priniary elements of cleanliness, yet they differ as to their, 
precise application. On a point so apparently simply it is astonish- 
in* to find so many oppo&itc plans, and many of them enf orcein 
^ith a d^l^^matism andf jcidous obstinacy that seem vastly out of, 
f lace ou anQha, matter. Tlie following, among many other methodic. 
IS chosen, because wc have foraid it always to answer the desired 
end. Provide some boiling ivater, and an empty pail; detach the^, 
hfttr^l from the stock, and with a dearing-rod furnished with tow^*^ 
we bei^in to iiour the hot wftttr down each barrel We scour it well' 
with the clearing rod, and discharge the barrel of the foul water.' 
Hnce hot water in it a second time, and wipe out the barrels with! 
ftesh tow, until they are oompletciy dry, both without and \vithini 
Should there be any moisture luihne within the screw-joints of tlie. 
ppcech and tonch-holfe, it is a good plan to let down an iron plug of 




often a jjnn should be cleaned must depend upon many cir- 
;anecB, There is a great difference of guns in accumulating: 
TliiS arisp3, jperliaps, from their different degrees of internal 
Then^ agam, we find some kinds of powder foul more than 
«««(.ia ' and small shot docs the same thin^ more readily than large.. 
fPaASti^. too, have Em efieot ^ some keeping the gun comparatively. 
clSott mtien longer than others. It is commonly maintained b^. 
practical shooters, that a bBord should be cleaned after the ^nny. 
of ficefjfy ^hoh. But there can be no invariable rule laid down in' 
sndh a case. A man that is cardFol, that understands what a guil; 
% aiid Icnows the peeuliarities of the one he is in the habit of daily 
jmtiis, cannot err vc ry far from the right path in this matter. It is 
ilwayi' safe to be over anxious rather than otherwise on a point 
til "such gif at i^nport an co. 

To femove mst from tlie inside of the barrel, some sportsmen. 
*<eBommend an ashen rod, turned a few inches longer than the 
barrel, and sD nearly of the si^.e of the bore, as to allow of the fol-' 
lo^irinp- process. Let one end of the rod be cut lengthwise, so as 
to Tii:Lke a dit of sij inchrs ■ i \ into which slit enter as much of 
|fee cincijr B»qper as will completely ffl. ui^ ttifiiVst^ ^I'Co&XsasjS^;, 
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taking care, in folding the paper t^tlj Tooad tlie wood. Hoi the 
emery snnace is ounranL force it into the hairel by screwing it 
downwards from the top to the bottom; and repeat the process 
till the hami is as clean and aspolished as when it left the Baker's 
hands. Nossmdor coarse stnfifof any kind should be used. 

It is of great moment that every sportsmaiL when he oonei 
home, or goes into any house whi^erer, should keep a watdir 
f ol eye on his fowling-piece. He ought alwa^ to displaoe the 
cap, and throw oat tl^ priming. But eren tms does not tltwwjs 
secure an immunity &om ffital acddenta. A few stray grains of 
powder may still be productiye of an explosiDn. It is a wise and 
considerate plan^ when a shooter arrives at a door^ to rcsnove ihb 
cap, if apercussion gun, or if flint, throw out theimming, let dowm 
the sarmg of the lock, draw, the ramrod, and drq^q^ing down the 
barrel, put the gun away into a closet, or otherwise suspend it; out 
of ordinary reach« A man of right feeling cannot be too caieftd Oft 
such occasions. 



CHAPTER n. 



POTTDEH JOSD SHOT. 



It is now reouisite we should make a few observations mi powder 
and shot, without which the gun, notwithstanding its amul me- 
cbmism, is a dead letter. 

The discovery of gunpowder produced a con)pIete reyolutiooL n^ 
only in the art of sporting, but in the still more serious and iii^ 
portant art of war. The origin of this explosive substance h^ 
given rise to long discussions, and great diversity of (pinion, ampotg 
philcsophers and antiquaries. Some have given it a veir ancieS 
date, wnile others bring its discovery within comparatively recent 
times. Grose quotes a passage from " Grey's Gunnery^" published 
in 1731, to the following effect : " In the life of Apollomus Tyan»it$, 
written by Philostratus about 1,500 years ago, there is the follow- 
ing passage concerning the people of Inou^ called Oxydraca : 
* lliese timy wise men dwelt between the nvers Hyphasis and 
Ganges. Their country Alexander the Great never entered, de- 
terred, not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
c(msi(ierations ; for, had he passed the Hyphasis, he might doubt- 
less have made himself master of the country aU around them; 
but their dtics he could never have taken, though he had led a 
thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as Ajax, to 
the assaidt; for they came not into the field to fight those who at- 
tacktheiDj hut these holy men, beloved by the gods, overthrew 
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tlieir enemies with tempests and thnnderbolts, hurled upon them 
itom above/" In "Norton's Ghrnner*' (1664), it is said, "That 
the invention and use, as well of ordinance as gunpowder, was in 
the eighMjfth year of our Lord made known and practised in the 
great and ingenious Kingdom of China ; and that m the Maritime 
provencinea thereof there yet remain certain pieces of ordinance, 
both of iron and brass, with the memory of their years of founding 
engraved upon them, and the arms of King Vitney, who, he saith, 
was tiie inventor." In the works of Roger Bacon, written at 
Oxford, in 1370. the ingredients which constitute grunpowder are 
JBxpressly named. It is there stated that the effects of this powder 
when inflamed, are productive of a noise Hke thunder, and a vivid 
flash like hghtning. 

' The champions on the other side of the ouestion maintain that 
the merit of the invention belongs to Barthotd Schwartz, a German 
monk. The story runs thus :— that he mixed together nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, for some medicinal purpose, ana a spark fall- 
ing accidentaEy upon the mixture, it exploded. The reader will 
find the subject discussed mretty fully, in tne works of IViar Bacon. 
Polydore Yirgil, Baptista Porti Spondanus, Bishop Watson, and 
others. 

Gunpowder is well known to be a mixture, substantially made 
up of salti>etre, sulphur, and charcoal; but the jproportions of each 
article varies in different manufacturing estabhshments. Dr. Ure 
tells us: — "This explosive substance consists of an intimate mix- 
ture, in determined proportions, of saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur ; 
and is better in proportion (everything else being equal) to the 
quality of these mgredients.^ The nitre in particular should be 
perfectly refined by successive crystallizations, and finally freed 
from adhered water, by proper drying, or by fusion in iron pots at 
« regulated heat. Nothmg can surpass in these respects the nitre 
prepared in the Government i)owder mills at Waltham Abbey. It 
'» tested by adding 'to its solution in distilled water nitrate of silver, 
with which it occasions no perceptible opalescence. The sulphur 
'ought, also, to be of the linci^t qualiiy, ami purified by skimming, 
;or even sublimation, if at all necessary. The charcoal should be 
newly made, it should bum Tvitliout leaving any sensible residuum, 
• bed^, sonorous, light, and cEUiily pulvorizcd. The charcoal for 
pcmpowder is made either of alder, ^willow, or dogwood, the latter 
Being preferred, which is cut into leegtlis, and ignited in iron 
'cylinders, the wood befoie charring h^mg- carefully stripped of its 
bark. The three ingrediriit?^ ^™£, ^^^^^ pr "pared, are ready foi 
maHofacturin^ into gunjjowder. Hey are first separately around 
to a fine powder, ^^ch is passed through proper sieves or bolting 
machines ; secondly, they are mixed together in certain proportions, 
but wMch do not seem to be definitely determined, for they differ 
in different establishments of great respectability as is shown ux 
the following table :— 
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Thirdly, the composition is then sent to the gimpowder-mill, which 
consists of two ed^estones of a calcareous nature, tnrnin^ by means 
of a shaft on a beastone of the same nature, which gives no sparks, 
as sandstones wonld be apt to do. On this bedstone the compose 
tion is spread, and moistened with as small a quantity of water as 
will, in conjunction with the weight of the revolving stones, bring 
it into a proper body of cake, but not of paste. When the cake has 
been thoroughly incorporated, it is sent to the coming-house, where 
a separate miU is employed to form the cake into grains of com. 
Fourthly, here it is first pressed into a hard firm mass, then brokra 
into small lumps, after which the gaining is executed by placing 
these lumps in sieves, on each of which is laid a diso of Uginm vita. 
The sieves are made of parchment skins perforated with numerous 
round holes. Several such sieves are fiied in a frame which, by 
proper machinery, has such a motion given to it, as to make the 
tumum vita runner in each sieve move round with considerable 
velocity, so as to break the lumps of the cake, and force the sub- 
stance through the sieves, fonrnng grains of several sizes. The 
granular particles are afterwards separated from the finer dust by 
proper sieves and reels. Fifthly, the corned powder is ne^ 
hardened, and the rouj^her edges taten off by being revolved in a 
close red or cask, turning rapidly on its axis. This vessel somewhat 
resembles a barrel chum ; it should be only half full at each opera- 
tion, and has frequently square bars inside, parallel to its axis, to 
aid the nolish by the attrition. Sixthly, the gunpowder is now 
dried, which is done generally by a steam heat, or by transmitting 
a body of air, slightly heated m another chamber over canvass 
shelves, covered with the damn gunpowder."* 

There is a common-sense ntness in a man understanding the 
genend nature of the thin^ he is daily using, and this is the reason 
why we have here ^ne mto the manufacture of gunpowder so 
minutely. Hie inquiry has a necessary connection likewise with 
many other statements, which we shall have to make relative to the 
use of this remarkable explosive compound. 

As to the relative size of the grams of powder to be used in 
Sp9rting amusements, there is now a considerable diversity of 
opinion ; some affirming one thing, and some another. This ques- 
tion cannot be definitely settled, imless we take into account the 
nature of our guns, the purposes for which they are made^ the kind 

* Chemical Difitionary, 
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of grame we are in pursnit of, and a scor^ of other matters ; all of 
which are calcnlated to modify the judgment, and to cause it to 
preponderate either to the one side or the other. Mr. Greener 
mamtains that, if we obtam powder of fine grain, and powder com- 
posed of the same ingredients, larger grained, the latter will be found 
to be stronger than the former. He teUs ns, he has made many 
experiments both by rifle and musket, and the coarser grained always 
predominated oyer the smaller kinds. These results liave been de- 
nied by other respectable sporting authorities. Hawker says, the 
best powder for oopi>er-cap gons is the fine cylinder of Curtis and 
Henrey, the ^3a^ grained powder being liable to miss fire. But 
the same authority qualifies the decision by afterwards stating, " I 
haye inyariably obseryed that small grained powder fails to answer 
in large guns ; i»rticiilarly on salt water, and in damp weather. It 
fdways snoots weak beyond fifty or sixty yards, and is yery liable 
to hui^ fire. If a punt-gon is loaded with fine powder, and brought 
in at msht, the chances are that it would hang fire in the morning. 
But with coarse cannon powder, I haye known a gun that has been 
loaded for a fortnight go off as well as possible, by merely being 
probed, and fresh primed." 

How far the glaeing qf powder is adyantageous, is likewise a dis- 
putable question. Many sportsmen affirm, that they failed to detect 
any diflerence between the glazed and the unglazed articles. We 
think ourselyes, that the ouestion may be safely resohed into one 
of fancy and taste. It will be found to rest on no other basis. 

On tne ratio of force with which different kinds of powder act on 
resisting bodies, much curious and yaluable information has 
been communicated to the sporting world of late years. The sub- 
stance of such information we shall attempt to condense into as 
brief a space as is compatible with clearness. 

A gun loaded with oall does not kick so seyerely as one loaded 
with shot, and among the different sorts of shot, that which is the 
•mallest causes the greatest recoil against the shoulder. A gxm 
loaded with a quantity of sand, equal in weight to a charge of 
enipe-shot. is said to kick still more. If, in loading, a space be left 
between the wadding and the charge, the ffun either recoils vio- 
lently or bursts. If the muzzle of a gun nas accidentally been 
BtucK into the ^und, so as to be stopped up with clay, or eyeii 
with snow, or ^ it be fired with its muzzle plunged into water, it 
will in aU probability burst. The cause of these apparently con- 
tradictory results is, that eyery force requires time to produce its 
effect ; and if the time requisite for the elastic yapour within to 
force out the sides of the barrel, is less than that in which the 
condensation of the air near the wadding is conveyed in sufficient 
force to drive the impediment from the muzzle, then the barrel must 
burst. It occasionally happens that these two forces are so equally 
balanced that the barrel only swells, the obstacle giving way 
before the piece actually bursts. This e;i;^\«aai\ssv3L ^w^ ^csg^^^at 
more obvious if we trace, step \g^ ^^^*^ s^^s/jiss^^ss^'^''^'!^^^ 
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arise on discbarfrmir a gfun loaded with powder confined by a cylin- 
drical piece of wadding, and having its mnzzle filled with clay, or 
some other substance, offering a moderate degree of resistance. In 
snch a case, the first effect of the erosion is to produce an enor- 
mous pressure on everything conmiing it, and to advance the 
wadding through a very smalTspace. Here let us consider it as 
at rest tor a moment, and examme its condition. The portion of 
air in immediate contact with the wadding is condensed, and if the 
wadding were to remain at rest, the air tlm>ughout the tube would 
soon acquire a imiform density. But this would require a small 
interval of time, for the conaensation next the wadding would 
travel with the velocity of sound to the other end, horn whence, 
being reflected back, a series of waves would be generated, which, . 
aided by the friction of the tube, would ultimately destroy the" 
motion. But until the first wave reaches the impediment at the 
muzzle, the air can exert no pressure against it. Now, if the 
velodbr communicated to the wadding is very much greater than 
that of sound, the condensation of the air immediately in advance 
of it may be very great before the resistance transmitted to the . 
muzzle is at all considerable ; in which case the mutual repulsion.' 
of the particles of the air so compressed will offer an absolute bar-' 
rier to the advance of the wadding. If this explanation be correct^ 
additional recoil when a gun is loaded with small shot or sand, may, 
arise in some measure from the condensation of the air contained 
between their particles, but chiefly from the velocity communicated 
by the explosion to those psurticles of the substances in immediate 
contact with the powder beidff greater than that vrith which a wave 
can be transmitted through them. It otherwise affords a reason 
for the success usually attending the blasting of rocks. That the 
destruction of the gun-barrel does not arise from the property pos- 
sessed by fluids, and in some measure also by sand and small snot, 
of pressmg equally in all directions, and thus exciting a force 
against a li-ge portion of the interior surface, seems to be proved by 
a circumstance mentioned by Le Vaillant ana other travellers, that, 
for the purpose of taking birds vrithout injuring their plumage, 
thev filled the barrel of their fowling-pieces vrith water, instead of 
loading them with a charge of shot. The same reasoning explains 
a ciirious phenomenon which occurs in firing a still more power- 
fully-^^plosiTe substance. If we put a small quantity of ful- 
minating silver nnon the face of an anvil, and strike it slightly wifli 
a hanimex, it explodes ; but instead of breaking either the hainmep 
or the anvil it is found that that part of the face of each in contact 
with the fulminating sDver 13 damaged. In this case, the velocity 
communicated by tlie clastic matter disengaged may be greater 
than the velocity of a t\ ave traversing steel; so that the particles 
at the surface arc driven by the explosion so near to those next 
adjacent, tliut wlicn the compelled force is removed, the renulsion 
of the pnrtieics within the mass drives back those nearer tne sur- 
^e with Bueh force that they pass beyond the limits of attraction. 
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and are separated in tLo sliiipe of powdor. The success of llic 
experiment of tiring a tallow candle tliroiigh a deal ])oard would bo 
explained in the same manner, by supposing the velocity of a wave 
propagated through deal to be greater than that of a wave passing 
through tallow.* 

Many sportsmen regnkrly institute experiments to try the 
strength of their powder. The chief circumstance relative to the 
goodness of powder generally arises' from the quality of the nitre 
in its composition. This chemical ingredient haying a strong dis- 
position for absorbing moisture from the air, requires that it snould 
be rendered as pure as possible. It is often mixed with common 
salt, and this is very injurious to the powder. In all good powder 
its expansive force is in proportion to the quick communication of 
the fire through its entire mass. This is £he principle that regu- 
lates its fitness for sorting purposes. 

The method of trying powder instituted and followed at present 
by the Board of Oranance, is as follows. The triers first take out 
of the several barrels of ^pnpowder a measure-fulL of about the 
size of a thimble, which is spread upon a sheet of fine writing- 
I)aper, and then fired. If the inflammation be very rapid, the smoke 
rises perpendicular ; and if the paper be neither burned nor spotted, 
it is then judged to be good jjowder. Then two drachms of the 
same powder are exactBr weighed and put into an epruevette, 
which^ if it raises a weight of twenty-four pounds to the neight of 
three inches and a half, is received into the Government magazine 
as proved. 

This powder trier just mentioned, called an epruevette, may be 
seen in many gunsmith's shops. It does not, however, test the 
power of the explosive substance with very great nicetr^, but still it 
IS a useful instrument, because it furnishes the sportsman with a 
general idea on the suDJect, which enables him in many cases to 
aetect a bad and impure commodity. 

The following observations on powder by the OaMeiah Shooting 
dub are entitled to notice:— "The Dartford ffunpowder boujjht 
from one retailer will fire smart and strong, while a similar article 
obtained from another will be comj)aratively weak and slow of 
ignition. This difference inihe quahty of powder is occasioned by 
exposure to different atmospheres. Gunpowder is generally pur- 
chased by the shooter at a provincial town at some distance from 
the manufacturers. One shop or warehouse is dry; another is 
damp. One package of powder may have lain only twenty-four 
hours in the front boot of the London mail, in July, to the immi- 
nent danger of the cigar-whiffer on the coach-box : another may 
have been sweating tfiee weeks in a canal-boat, in March ; hence 
the various degrees' of liability to imbibe moisture before the 
powder (!Omes into the retailer's possession, and while in his keep- 
ing. Damp not only affects the nitre, of which gunpowder is chiefly 
composed, and thereby occasions loss of strength ; but it also ope- 
* See Babbage'i "Economy oitttM^^miSi:^!* 
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rates i)rejndicially on the ingredients which contiibnte to mstanta- 
neous ignition." 

The percumoM ffttnpotpden reqnire a passing notice. The appli- 
cation of these combustibles have effected great chan^ in sportmg 
art, and the science of projectiles genendiy. Detonating substances 
are but of modem date. 

The discovery oifiUmiMoiiMffmereurf, which farms the percoasian 
novder now in nse, is attributed to Mx. Howard ; the full partigi- 
lars of which are detailed in the FiilotqpUeal TVoMtaeHoHS. Its 
manufacture is effected in the foUowing manner:— A hundred 
grains of mercury are to be dissolved by heai in an ounce and a hal( 
Dy measure, of nitric acid. This solution being poured cdd into 
two ounces, by measure, of alcohol in a glass ve^el, heat is to he 
applied till eftervescence is exdted. A white vapour undulates on 
the surface, and a powder is gradually prei^pitated, which is to he 
immediately collected on a filter, well washed, and cautiously drkd 
with a Ycry moderate heat. This powder detonates louicQ^ by 
gentle heat or slight friction. The fulminating mercury should he 
moistened with about thirty per cent, of water, then tnturated in 
a mortar, and afterwards mixed with the sixth part of its weight of 
gunpowoer. Matches, caps, &c., made in this manner resist aam|^ 
and do not corrode the instrument which contains the powder. It 
has been often ascertained by experiment, that ihej have frequently 
ignited after having been immersed in water. This is the method 
which is adopted in the manufacture of percussion caps, 

THE DUVSSEST KIKDS ASB SIZES OP SHOT. 

, There is some little confusion about shot, on account of the 
sizes and numbers not coinciding in aU the manufactories of it. 
This circumstance tends to mislead sportsmen, and very often to 
give rise to false theories and ideas about the force and resistance 
of orojectile instruments generally. An ounce of No. 7 shot out 
of Messrs. Walker and Parker's manufactory contains 341 pellets; 
and the same weight from Mr. Beaumont's, 398. Add to thia^ that 
in some nkces the usual numbers are reversed. The following is 
a list of file shot in Messrs. Walker's firm, with letterings, numoHBr- 
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Mouldj drop, or swan-shot, are of large size, and commonly used 
for wild-iowl shooting. They are lettered, and the pellets numbered 
as follows ; — 
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Ifnmber of Pellets to 1 ox. 

LG 6i 

MQ . . . , (hardly) 9 

SG . . . ... 11 

S8G 15 

8SSG 17 

To irhat degree the various sorts of shot are effective, is a ques- 
tion not at all settled at the present dajr. Where opposite opinions 
prevail it is difficult to decide, and it is a folly to oe dogmatical. 
DOme sportsmen of distinction maintain that for ordinary purposes 
of game shooting. No. 7 is the best kind of sLot that canTje used. 
It lies closer and more compact to the biirrel than any other. 
Other sportsmen, again, thhik the Nos. 3 and iarc to be preferred 
to any other sizes for common every-day work in the prime of the 
shootmg-season. Captain Williamson pleads for No, 9, and Gene- 
ral Hanger for No. 2. Another great authority tells us^ that in the 
"first month of partridffc-shootin^^ shot No, 5 should be used ; and 
for this reason: at this time trie birds spring at hand, and we 
seldom fire at more than the distance of foity yards. If a shooter 
takes a fair aim he can scarcely fail to do some mischief hy such a 
circle or disc of shots. Hares^ likc^vise, at this period sit closer, 
and bcingbttt thinly covered with fur, may easily be killed Tsiththis 
sized shot at thirty or thirty-five pa^f ^. In sn hie snd quail shoot- 
ing this shot is the most eligible. When Octooer advances, the 
birds are stronger on thewin^, and then No. 3 will be found more 
suitable. This shot, it is maintained, possesses a proper medium 
between shot too large and that which is too small, and will 
kill a partridge at fifty yards with certainty. It is adapted for all 
kinds of game. It is contended that distant objects may be shot 
by large shot ; but this consideration cannot bear upon the ques- 
tion which involves the killing a number of birds within a com- 
paratively short range, and where the shots are numerous. With 
these statements we shall leave the reader to his own fancy and ex- 
perience. To go on alluding to the various and confiictmg ideas 
on the subject, would only perplex instead of enlighten his judg- 
ment on the controverted point of dispute. 

Mixed shot is used by some sportsmen, who have given a high 
opinion of the practice. But there a^ain we find many dissenti- 
ents. Some sportsmen have even ridiculed the idea of such a 
thiog in no measured language. The same difference of opinion 
hangs around the jptf^^^ shot cartridges qfElv; therefore we shall 
say nothing on the matter. Shooting has its fanciful enthusiasts as 
well as everything else. 

The Copper Caps and Cap C%flf?y^r* are of considerable importance, 
and are entitled to consideration. They are now of almost uni- 
versal use. In the purchase of copper caps it is prudent to make 
a trial of one or two taken promiscuously from the mass, to pre- 
vent disappomtment. All foreign caps arc to V^^ ^xaOwbSR.^ ^-Sjss. 
care; some are excellent i others YitetCi\itd\^\»^»«SiL^^^^^^>*^'^* 
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rous. All caps should be cupped to the exact gau»e of the dia- 
meter of the nipple. Slioidd they oe too small they wiU not explode ; 
if too large, the cap of the second nipple will be apt to fly oit when 
the other is fired. 

Mr. Greener treats of iron percussion caps in the New Sporting 
Magazine (No. 65). These he recommends on the grounds of thQ 
tendency of the copper caps to become injured when exposed to 
dam^ to such a degree as to be converted into a paste incapable of 
ignition. He maintains that when powder is flashed or exploded 
around the nipple of a gun, the residue left attracts moisture in- 
stantaneously. To remedy this, the use of iron caps is enforced. 
"They are much easier to explode, they detach no broken narticlea 
to wound the shooter, nor even expand so much as to stick in the 
head of the striker. They do not stain the hands, and they might 
be made cheaper."^ 

The Cap-charger is a useful appendage to the cap system. It 13 
of French invention. There are several varieties of them: som^ 
long, and some round; but we think the latter have the pseierence 
in public estimation. 

Qun-waddings are matters of moment, and exercise a considet* 
able influence over the sports of the shooter. However good a 
gun may be, and however excellent all its main appendages'-^ 
powder, shot, &c. — still they may all be rendered abortive n th« 
)roper wadding be not used. But we find in all guestions relative 
JO shooting, that in proportion to their real intrinsic importance, 
so likewise is the uncertainty and dubiety which hang about them. 
Some recommend card waddmg, some hat wadding, and some paste* 
board. However, it is of great moment that whatever material is 
chosen for this purpose, it should be strictly regulated according 
to the bore of the barrel. Wadding punches are often made i<st 
distinct barrels, when morQ guns than one are used. The range 
and delivery oi the shot are greatly influenced by the waddin». 
The common opinions on the matter are that all waddings should 
be quite close to the barrel, but not rammed too hard. The ma^- 
terial should be rather softish in its nature, and yielding to a certaui 
extent, but still of sufficient consistency to carry tne shot in a 
body to a certain distance from the muzzle of the piece. For if 
the wadding is rammed too close, or is of a hard and!^ rigid nature, 
such as stiff brown paper, the piece will recoil, and the. shot will 
spread more wide; if, on the contrary, the wadding is not suf- 
floiently dose, and is composed of a slight and too puant material, 
such as wool or cotton, it wiU not be of sufficient consistency to 
carry^ shot, and the discharge will Ipse its prpper foroe. Besides, a 
certain portion of the shot, which is more immediately in contact 
with the wadding, wiU be melted by the explosion of the powder, 
Mr. Greener says that a substantial wadding between the powder 
and the shot is equalto a considerable artificial friction in improving 
the strength with which the powder expels the shot. It answers 
the purpose of completely preventing the explosive matter becoming 
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mixed witii the shot; aaid the powder is eonfined the same as it 
would be were there a ball in the baiTel that litted tight. Thus 
the whole force is properly exerted. 

Walker's metallic oun-icaddin^s haxe a considerable reputation 
among sportsmen. Their metallic edges are said to prevent the 
surface of the barrel from becoming leaded. Other waddings are 
likewise recommended, as Joyce's. Wilkinson's and Beckwith's. 
The main thing is to keep the whole charge in the gun as compact 
as possible, in acting least offensiYely on the gun, and most ef- 
fectively on.the object aimed at. 

We have as yet said nothing about the BiiU-guHy which is 
partially used for sporting purposes, such as deer-stalking, and 
rook-sluwting. The barrel in all rifles is much stronger and 
heavier thanthe ordinary fowling-pieces. Its bore has long been 
manufactured with indentations within, which form spiral grooves 
throughout its entire extent. The principle on which all rmes are 
made, and the object they aim to accomplish, is to impart to the 
ball a rotatorr or spinning motion round its axis, as it passes out 
through the oarreL The old mode of manufacturing articles of 
this kmdfailedto accomplish this purpose to any great extent ; but 
modem art has effected a considerable change for the better. The 
bsurd of a rifle is now cut with only two opposite grooves, and the 
ball being framed with a projected belt or zone round its equator, 
of the same form as the grooves, it enters so readily into these 
hoUowSy that little or no lorce is required to press it down upon 
the powder. The general result has been that guns of this character 
carry either ball or Icurge shot much further, and with a vastly in- 
creased impetus than the common flint or percussion fowling-pro- 
jectiles. The locks for rifles have, likewise, undergone a ^reat 
change in recent times, and many important alterations and im- 
i^vemeaats have been effected in their structure and mechanism, 
jlie reversing the position of the main-spring, has increased the 
general compactness and strength of the works, and also rendered 
fiiem more powerful, durable, and easy of repair. The ignition of 
the powder is so certain, that a misfire is rare in good rifles. They 
are getting daily into more general use in sporting circles, not only 
in tms country, but on the continent, and in the American states. 

We shall nowbnng our observations and descriptions of the gun 
to a close, but we beg to remark, before leaving, that every reader 
of sporting works on this instrument must have noticed the very 
conflicting opinions respecting its uses, and the nature and cha- 
racter of its prominent attributes. These opinions are so contra- 
dictory, and are often propounded in such a spirit of confidence 
and dogmatism, that the impression is forced upon us, that the 
true theory of projectiles is but very imperfectly developed as yet. 
We have still to learn a good deal, oefore we can be said to have 
mastered the subject. The various experiments that have, from 
time to time, been made by scientific sportsmen axvd ^t?>r^x^^. 
mechanics, have not been conducted ^im \)ass.\. '^^^saa^ -^vs^sa. 
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migbt hare been anticipated. We find in almost all the more 
elaoorate treatises on the gun, a loose and inconsequential mode of 
reasoning adopted. Facts are mmgled with theones, and theories 
■with facts ; and there is no regularly concatenated chain of reason- 
ing and observation on the matter. The systematic writers on the 
fowling-piece seem, in many cases, to have set out in their inquiries 
with some preconceived theory or other, and are more desirous of 
turning and twisting facts in accordance with their preconceived 
notions, then in arranging them in that logical order which can 
alone lead to the establishment of general truths. Besides, the 
mere mercantile enterprises connected with sporting, have tended 
in many cases to prevent the free current of inquiry mto the offices 
of the gun. A gun-maker invents something which he conceives 
of importance. He takes out a patent at a considerable expense. 
He is naturally anxious to have his invention recommended, and 
puffed off in every direction. Sportsmen are generally greedy 
Hsteners to all novelties. The invention is found, when tested by 
a pretty general use, not to realize all the advantages anticipated 
from it. It is then taken out to nurse, and to be bolstered up witfc 
a mass of theoretical speculation, which appears on the surfSaoe very 
profound and searchiag, but which is, in met, nothing but a seriei 
of ill-digested notions and gratuitous assumptions. Headers are 
bandied about from one theory to another, tiH all is obsonrity and 
chaos. 

Another remark we shall venture to make. Sportsmen find, that 
every gun is an instrument pet se. It has a character of its own; 
and the person that may be accustomed to it feels quite strange 
when ft new piece is placed in his hands. We have often been 
struck, and amused besides, with the conversation of game-keepers 
and others about their respective fowling-pieces. "They talk of 
them, as if they had life and volition. They say, " I know that gun 
well ; she'll do very well in oneway, but she's oDstinatein anotnw. 
She's a carious tempered piece. I nave known her on a particnlar 
day take the sulks, and no good could be done with her; at other 
times she killed all b^ore lier." The fact is, that the gun is aa 
embodiment of very important and hidden principles of meohanios 
and chemistry. We see the effect of it ; but the cansei are olben^ 
and, indeed, in nine cases out of ten, wrapped in impenefcrabte 
mystery. BaHy experience is the only means of obtaining a peifeod 
knowledge of the capabilities of a projectile, because its powsn vA 
BO easily modified by causes which escape ordinary observatiokL 
G%is is the reason, why practical men gam such a stock of usefd 
information on the use of fowling-pieces, though they are seLdom 
able to impart that knowledge to others. 
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PART 11. 

TIIB lyOOj AND HIS MANAGEMENT. 
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OH tHB TASIOTTS KINDS OP DOGS USED POB SHOOTING PUBPOSES. 

The iog is an importaiit dement in the sportsman's art : and how. 
ever well eqnipped he may be in jgrun, and powder, ana shot, hia 
ancoess in the moors or in the fields wonld be very limited indeed, 
were he deprived of hia canine assistants. 

The use of dogs for game purposes is of very ancient date; as 
ancient, indeed, as to run into the fabulous ages of the humaa 
family. But the empbyment of them, in conjanotion with the use 
of fire-arina, is of oomparative modem origin; and to this use of 
them we puipose confining our observations. 

Ti^ Setter {Game Index, Linn.) is a species of the dog known and 
used for tracmg and marking game from the early section of thii 
sixteenth century. We are told, that Robert Dudley, Duke ai 
Koarthnmberland, as earljr as 1555, had succeeded in training a 
setter to the net. The duef varieties of the setter are the Engush 
and the Lash. The English dog does not materially d^er bom 
the p(nnter in size, but ms make is more loose and attenuated, and 
kis qnidcness and rapidity of motion is greater. The setter is fleet, 
and enduring, and saffacLOus, dodle, and of warm personal attach* 
menta. Mr. Bell, in nia history of BrUieh Quadrupeds, says of the 
dekUat : — " By far the most interesting, and, if I may so emi>lov the 
tena, amiable animal I have ever knowiL was a bitch of this kin^ 
f oonnerly belonging to my father, whicn he had from a puppy, ana 
widoh, although never regularly broke, was the best dog m the 
field he ever possessed. The very expression of poor Juno's ooun- 
tenanoe waa roll of sensibility and affection. She appeared to be 
always on the watch to evince her love and gratitude to those who 
were kind to her: and the instinct of attachment was in her so 
powerful, that it showed itself in her conduct to other animals, as 
well as to her human friends." 

The English setter may be met with of almost ^ ^^Tssa»« ^^ 
many sportameQ enteirtaiii a paxtifi\i\ax luyo:} i^x ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^jsd^»s&. 
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sei^iMf ire* IT? T -^ 'te "tli^t jc liii 3K!t rf ittisj 3ay suv dmi 

Vjt*» ^ spcr: r^ T:i£ii •* Torrjut^ :£ 7i:if teas3 bc_w^ be dad 
iO learn h:V ••: — tV^ & 5:e lirstii izsi s: tcni sitt ss j«rsc and 
i=aie his r^ayzr* aafjrrdi ^:."± i^rc- scr* azii zszw -ius:e ; for 
tiiis I =•£?: isjire a«: n-sn liii r-Tjii;^ ores fr?ci sa gcnu ry 
vacitrs- ihaz er^rzL-rre ib:tte sil-esriEz 5? rs«rre 3 iheir own 
br:*:!r5 V?=i^ ca? 5ecr« cr sa:!ii?r. frr Tie virr cf kaovled^ 
▼tierpcf tbe p^^^^li5e^ caScilj rzii* ri o.i? izipfrftrt, aad » B 
forced Tn:oa rr^ry iiscr^-er cr ah^riif :i -rf iJejis? ^ snsd the dog 
back to his rm mster sifTr :o re TTffrr^sed. '■fiA, drawii^ on 
yon a ii?t jttc*?. nak*? th* d->s:"5 cfrari j«ce wrbwit end, and 
witLoTi: TiL.TLii: :a. His fi::!-: :o wcrw«w asi to isake rrery man 
ite tnie Eiasier of Lis con vc-ri, I ▼ill sbrv yr^ bet, in a brief 
and ccc:pe:idioc5 sL^i^ner, all the niTsTtrJfs i=.d seerets wbich Kc 
Idi in this lacoriocs bcsiaess- Tl» £r5T thiiKu tberrfbie, Toumnst 
Isarn in this art, is to inake a ti^e seleorka <sf yonr doar mich von 
mT.f:od to applr to this purpree cf seTtfnr : aod in ttis selection 
jm shall obicrVe, that ^hon^h anv d>? vlich is perfect, and rf 
fT^/i vxjrt. and EaraTaflv addicted to the hTintimr of ftathers, o 
▼hfth#!T it oe the land-spisiiieL water-sparieJ, or cSse the mongrels 
b^.ire^m '^rher or both of these khids, cr the monsiels <rf' cither of 
il*:v: fcrndi?, either vithtLe shaliow-fie^od bound, the tmnUer, the 
Inrch^rr, or indeed the small bastard mastiS!. mar be brought to tins 
i^rrifjfiivm in settinz ^as I have seen br dailj- eiperien<ij both in 
thiH and in other nations ) ; yet is there none so exceiteit mdeed as 
Ib/i tme-bred land-spanieL being of a nimble and good size, rather 
Amall than /?T0ss, and 01 conraseons and fiery metal, evomore 
Umns; i^nd desiring toil, when toil seems most u-ksome and wearr, 
whifrh althouj^ yr/u cannot know in a whelp so jroung, as it B 
int^wied he must be ^en you first beffin to train mm to this pur- . 
V/*/;, y<?t yfmmay have a stroni? spec3ation therein if you choose 
IiJffi frr/m a rit?ht litter or breed, wherein by succession yon have 
ku'>wn that the whole generation have been endowed with all these 
//fj/»}/fif'», a» nxtmely, that he is a stronsr, lusty, and nimble ran«rer, 
ffc/l/i of active foot, vaatoatail, and ^ras^ikM^Qix that hi3 toil i» 
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without wearinesSj his search without changeableness. and yet that 
no delight nor desire transport him beyond fear or obedience; for 
it is the perfectest character of the most perfect spaniel ever to be 
fearful and loving to him that is his master and keeper. I confess 
I have seen excellent rare setting dogs made in the Low Countries. 
which have been of a bastard tumbler's kind, and indeed I have found 
in them (if I mav so term it) a greater wisdom (which, indeed, is but 
a greater fear) than in our land-spaniels ; but, comparing the whole 
work together, that is, the labour of ranging, the scent in finding, 
and the act of setting, they have been much inferior to our docs, 
and not able to make their wajs in the sharp thickets and trouble- 
some covers, nor stand up with them in the large and spacious 
campaigns. To speak then, in a word, touching the best choice of 
this setting dog, let him be as near as you can the best bred spaniel 
that you can procure; and though some have been curious in 
o^servinff their colours, as giving pre-eminence to the motley, the 
liver-head, or the wmte or blact spotted; yet, questionless, it 
is but a vain curiosity, for no colour is amiss for this purpose, pro- 
vided the natural qualities be perfect, and answerable for the work 
to which end you mtend them." 

The Fointer {Cants Apicularis.JArai.) is a sporting dog of various 
kinds, the English, Spanish^ Aussian, and iVench breeds. His 
origin is uncertain, but he is supposed to be of a mixed breed, 
something between the hound and spanieL The IVench poiuter is 
esteemed for his beauty, but he is considered too insignificant for 
the sportsman's art in this country. The Spanish breed is heavy 
and grave, though of good enduring quahties. Pointers have not 
been very long known in Great Britain ; but since attention has 
been paid to them here they have multiplied prodigiously, not only 
in the Pjrent country, but in all her colonial ana foreign posses- 
sions.^ xhe pointer is not considered so handsome in make nor so 
epgaging in manners as the setter ; but his memory is more reten- 
tive, and, according to some writers, he has the faculty of trans- 
mitting to his posterity the sporting qualities of his own natuie. 
There are some remarkable stories told of this kind of dog^storics 
to which we can scarcely give any credit. There is a standing one 
related in most books on sporting, which we shall transcribe, rather 
for fashion's sake than for anv other motive ; but it is supported by 
unquestionable authorities, if authority in such cases is to go for 
anything. The French academicians make mention of a dog of 
Germany whioh could call in an intelligible manner for tea, cofice, 
chocolate, &c. The account was gained from an eye-witness, who 
was no less a person than the celebrated Leibnitz, who conpmuni- 
cated it to the Royal Academy of France. This dog was of a mid- 
dhng size, and was the property of a peasant in Saxony. A little 
boy^ the peasant's son, unagined he perceived in the dog's voice an 
indistinct resemblance to certain words, and therefore took it into 
his head to teach him to speak. For this \iui^ci^^ \i^ >ssj>-^^^ 
neither time nor pains with his pup^ 'wlao \^^"8» ^^ii \^st^^ ^^wbdjj 
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old when his learned edacation commenced ; and at length he made 
8uch a pro@n:«ss in language as to be able to articulate no less than 
thirty words. It appears, however, that he was somewhat of a 
truant, and did not very willingly exert his talents, being rathw 
pressed into the service ctt literature ; and it was necessaiv that the 
words should be first pronoimoed to him each time, whicn he^ as H 
were, echoed from his preceptor. Leibnitz, however^ asserts that 
ho himself heard him speak, and the French academicians add. that 
unless the v had received the testimony of so great a nucn as Leio^ti^ 
thcv should scarcely have dared to report the drcnmstance. 

There have been great improvements in the pointer from oross- 
broedings. The jpower of nose is much increased^ and also the 
ii)acity to sustam continued labour in the fields. It is maintained 
tliut a cross between a setter and a pointer is either very good or 
very bad ; and the latter condition is the rule, and the former the 
exception. The Russian pointer is not considered so valuable ae 
cither the English or the French. Ho is roughrcoated, grim visaged. 
aud obstinate and aelf-willod in disposition. He is, nowever, oi 
endurin;? patience. 

The Spaniel {Can, Fam. Extraritts. Linn.) dates from the motfk 
remote records of time. Ho is ot Eastern extraction. Li most 
of the coimtries bordering on the Asiatic side of the Mediter- 
ranean, ^me of all kinds is either taken by net or W shootioff, and 
the dog IS taught in accordance with these two different modes of 
snorting. There are more varieties of this dog than any other. 
For sporting purposes there are three species that are oommonly 
fixed upon by shooters: springers^ cockers, and toaler-tpoMieU* 
Writers on these several kinds have, however, differed rerj much 
both in describing their bodily as well as sporting attributes. Th6 
springer v& characterized by his ardour and bustle, and on some game 
saterprises is^ on this account, not a useful dog. The cw^ker is a 
great favourite. He has a snorter and rounder head than the 
springer, as wdl as smaller in bulk, and more compactly built in 
lus frame. His ears are commonly long and well feathered as well 
as his tail. His hair is curly, and his colour considerably diversified. 
The mode of educating lum for the sportsman differs among dif- 
ferent sporting circles ; some follow one plan, and some another. 
The following is the common method adopted:— He should be 
taken out early to the field, as early as four and ^^^ months old* 
when he should be allowed to race freely about in all directi<m0| 
and hunt up evervtiiin^ that has life \ and the signal for breaking 
sh9uld not be made until he has manifested a preference for some 
objects above others. As soon as he begins to hunt fowls, in pre* 
ference to other living objects, as rats, &c., we should immediately 
commence to give him training lessons, the first of which is, thst 
he be learned to chase at your command only, and the animals he 
hunts should be such as you wish to habituate him- to. and noi 
those he might be led to choose himself. Having been tnoroughlf 
brooifht to ykUd to this first lesson of obedience, homuBtbenev 
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taoglit "to fetch and carry;" and that, in doing this, he shall 
not Usu or spoil his game, or whatever he may liavc in his mouth. 
The Waier-^kuuel (Canis Aquaticiu. Linn.).— This is a sturdy 
doff, with crisped hair, and of variable statue, according to the 
sportinff duties he has to be engaged in. Those of this species that 
nave tone employed on the banks of rivers, moors, or Ukes, should 
be small, bat strong and spirited. Old Gervase Markham says» 
''The wttter-dojgis a creature of such general use, and so frequently 
in use here in Knglanrf, tf lat it is neraless to make any lar^ de- 
scription <^ him ; the rather, since not any amongst us is so simple 
that he cannot say where he sees him. This is a water-dog, or a 
dog bred for the water ; yet because in this (as in other creatures) 
there are other characters and forms which pretend more exceU 
lency, and fignre a greater height of virtue than others do, I will 
liere amcribe, as near as I can, the best proportious of a perfect 
water-dog, lint, for the colour of the bc»t water-dog, albeit some 
(which are curious in all things) will ascribe more excellence to 
one odour than to another, as the bhick to be the best and hardest, 
the liver-hued swiftest in s^immin^, and the pied or spotted 
doff, quickest at soent ; yet, in truth, it is not so, for all colours are 
alixe, and so a dog of any of the former cokmrs may be excellent 
good dogs, and may be excellent good curs, according to their first 
hardening and traming ; for instruction is the liquor wherewith 
they are seasoned, and u they be well handled at first they will 
Bever smell of that discretion; and if they be ill handled they will 
ever stink of that folly ; for nature is a true mistress, and bestows 
her gifts freely, and it is only nature wliich abuseth them." This 
old and venerable author then proceeds to descant on the propor- 
tions, shape, and covering of this water-dog, and of other matters 
comiectea with his use as an animal for sporting purposes. He 
then enters upon the sulqect of training this dog, on which he re- 
mariu: ^Now, for the manner of training or bringing up this 
water-dog, it is to be understood that you cannot begin too early 
with him; that is to say, that even when vou first wean him, and 
teach him to lap, for even then you shall begin to teach him to 
cSEbuch and lie dose^ not daring to stir or move from the imsture 
in which you put him without your especial license, cherishing it 
ever when it doth your will^ and correcting it when it doth the 
contrary; and always observing this maxim in the first teaching of 
liim. that you never let your dog eat or taste any meat hut when 
he doth something to deserve it, that custom mav make him know 
food is a thing wmch cometh not by chance or the bounty of >-our 
hand, but for reward or merit when he doth }-our commandment ; 
end this will not onlv nuike him willing to learn, but apt to remem- 
ber and retain what he hath learnt, and diligently to perform your 
pleasure without stick or amazement, the cliaracters of your de- 
mands being so deeply imprinted in nis knowledge; and to this 
end you must have no more teachers, no more feeders^ chfi.rv&^<»%^ 
•r oooectors but one— for muiUpi^ltY \)tc(i^ <inQi^^^sst^ ^s&^\f^ 
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teach diren wars is to teacli no -way well; also yoa must be 
constant to the Vonls of directions br wliidi tou teach, cheii 
such as are pood and most sirailicant for your purpose, and i 
for ihc action you would liave the dog do, and by no means 
that word whicli you first use. When llierefore you have 
voor whelps understand these several sounds or words, and 
nc will crouch and lie down at your feet, how you please, ai 
Ion? as vou please, and that with a sin^ wora, or a look 
TOU shall then proceed and teach him to lead in a line and c 
following you at your heels in decent and comely order, nc 
treading upon vonr heels or going before or side by you, i 
shows too mucii haste, nor hanging back or straining your li 
the means of too much sloth/but following in decent and oi 
manner without offence either to the do? or his loader, an( 
kind of leading is to make the whelp familiar viith you that Im 
love and acknowledge you and no one else. "When this gc 
obedience is taught (which is done bv observation of his goin^ 
moving him by sights or sports, which may tempt him to 
beyond his bounds, and then to correct his offences, and to ct 
and reward his obedience), you shall then teach him to fete! 
Garry anything you shall throw forth out of your hand." 
author goes on to lay much stress on learning the dog he 
fetch and carry properly^ and to learn him also to seek for t 
that may be wanting. He should likewise be taught to read 
"wishes m your coiuitenancc, gestures, and motions, so that h< 
divine your wants without your speaking a single word. Al 
is very minutelv and circumstantially dwelt upon, and enf 
with much gooa feeHng and sound sense. 

The lieiriever.— Tins is a useful dog, but of uncertain parer 
He is required to act many parts — to make a tolerable poin 
Ijettcr setter, and a handy nunter in thick covers after woi 
game. To l>e perfect in liis calling he should, on the very grlai 
your eye, spring among tangled woods and briars, or rush int 
water and bring you out a dead or wounded bird. He is, to 
common plirasc, " a Jack of all trades." This kind of doj 
necessary appendage to a regular shooting establishment, 
astonishing now sagacious he becomes by proper training, 
how much his labours facilitate the acquisition of a good 
sport. The great error to guard against, is the haste an 
patience which are embodied in the dog's nature. 

Oa the Breeding, Breaking y and Training of Spaniels, Setters 
Pcdnters generally, there has been much written, and the subj< 
of vital importance to the movements and amusements of the 
sportsman. The training of all these different kinds of anj 
partakes of the same conmion character. There are special 
and exceptions, but these do not ailectthe regular course of e< 
tion and discipline. 

The breeding of dogs for shooting purposes is a matter j 
Jkmaly attended to hy all shooters^ vV aeu a good and proper ( 
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is bred from, there is a oeituiitT'thi: the resoit viil not disappoint 
our radanal expectaricns. This is Sk sabjeci, however, which would 
require iar too much of oar space to do is anrtbinz like jus::«?e ;^ 
we must thereiore refer the rcauder to such rearular treatises on the 
breeding of do2s of ail kinds as he wiil nnd in the sponinz iiteranire 
of this and other coimtnes. TLe discussions and resndatic-ns of 
tiie matter are so comprehensire and Toluminous, that a large 
Tdnme itself wiD scarceI;pdo it fall hononrs. 

Hie Biethods ci breaking doss hare not essentiallT Taned from 
those adopted two centuries ago in England. There nas been less 
of real innovation here than inmost things connected witb shoot- 
ing. There have been a Tast nnmber of treatises, dissertations^ 
and essays, written on this subject, and no little difference of 
opinion nroduoed, chieflT, howerer, on points of minor imponance. 
It wqula be impossible to write anything that cuuld Curly lay claim 
to originality on the breaking of dogs ; therefore we must content 
oursebres with merelr givin? the general outline of the s^-stems 
gonerallYpursued, witnout taking upon us the duties of chalkmg out 
new patn^ and propounding novel theories. 

In breaking m the sg^ber, it is recommended that you lead 
him out and keep him close to your heels. If he attempt to 
pass bejfond you, give him three or four snatdies of his leading 
string with all jonr force ; and speak a kind and encouraging 
worcf to him. ouch treatment will soon repress his exuberant 
ftrdour^nd teadi him to walk steadily by you, and keep step with 
yon. This is a ksson of very great utility. After he is master of 
tiiis elementanr rule, let hiin loose with his collar on; and after 
having emutiea himself, and gambolled a ring or two, call him in 
gently ana mildly. Take hiin into some highway where there is 
plenty of loose sand which does not retain scents of any kind. If 
he shows a desire to inquire at gates, sHles, doors, &c., give liim a 
little reproof bv immediatehr calling him to order ; and ui)ou a 
oomf^noe witt the word of command, give him a little rewiud 
in the shape of a piece of pudding or hard boiled liver. Bread is 
not so eligible, being generally too dry. As the setter runs by 
hineelf, he should never be trained in company. In an enclosed 
country where the boimdasies do not include more than six or 
eight acres, an active man may, by h^rd labour, keep a dog to 
work ; but in the fieldings, his attempts to do this would prove 
fruitless. In a wide cotmtry where the setter has ample scope for 
Teaming about, the breaker must necessarily contract; his beat, or 
be will not see the faults of his pupil, nor be able to reward Iiis 
^ood nerfonnances. Under such circumstances a horse is a 
Taluable ac^unct. l%is will enable a man to keep up with tho 
fleetness of the d(^, and to take cognizance of all his movements 
and domgs. When the dog has been thorougldy taught the terms 
of reclamation without fear, he may be taken into tho field, 
choosing an afternoon rather than a morning, that he may \iat \54 
diinatedf from his proper game, by rumuxis \j&jet\i2BKak«B^^s5^^5S!&^^ 
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He on^ to be kiinted with a muzzle, imtil the danger of sheep 
cliasing" b over. It r.ust be made larse enough for free respira- 
tion, and vet not to give liberty of breaking, so as to eet bloody 
should he by ehance run a sbcep down before he can be beaten ofi. 
Hlffh expectations mu^t not be entertained horn the drst two or 
three trial trips. lie should be expected and tausht to JSnd, before 
he is considered able to AuMi; and. until he sliows a preference for 
some particular feather, it is absurd to check him. To reward and 
encoura^ a dog for cliasin? his game is a good plan, and is the 
only sure method of weaning him from the pursuit oi larks and 
small birds. It is a nice point of his training to get him to fetch 
the ikoi bird; but this depends upon too many circiunstances to be 
dealt with by any general rule. 

The pointer is generally considered not so difficult to break in as 
the setter. He is expected to ttand, to indicate the jtresence of 
birds he winds and scenU. Tlie setter's instinctive disposition is 
to crouch rather than point or stand. For manv years back the 
prjintcr has been the more popular of the two ; ana it is considered 
by good jud^res that this preference is well foimded. The pointer 
is more easily steadied than the setter, suffers less from heat, his 
cast of Imir oein? lighter ; and when once thoroughly' trained, he 
does not foi^t his lessons so speedily as the setter. But there is 
ETimetliing like a balance or compensatinsr principle between them. 
The pointer is not so hardy in his feet as iiis rival, and consequently 
dfjcxs not suffer so much m long rambles over the nK>ors, in \trf 
hot weather. 

An indispensable requisite to all good dog-training is, to begin 
early. Tlierc is likewise another valuable ingredient in the jui^ 
namely, that the words of encouragement or reproof be always 
uniformly adhered to. The follo\t'ing is a kind of catalogue of 

?h rases, or dictionary of words usually connected with the subject, 
he word Steady I ought to be used when all dogs enter a fiehl, 
especially young ones. Tale heed! implies the same thing. When 
a aog is seen very busy and active with his nose and tail, feather- 
ing as he hunts, then the word To-kol in a mild, but sufficiently 
marked and loud tone for the animal's hearing should be used, to 
cheer as well as to inspire caution. Down! or Down duirge! is a 
command to the dogs to crouch or drop to the birds. Back! 
brings the dogs back again to your feet. Seek ottt ! sends them off 
again in (luest of game ; but a tcave qf Ute hand is cousidcied much 
better where it is expected birds are near. Hie oh! gives a spur 
to the timid dog to leave your feet; and Seek out .'orders him to 
huut. Go seek! should be imi)rcssed 9n a dog's memory as a 
command to look out for something considered as lost or wanting ; 
and the term is distinguished from seek out, by dogs that aie 
properly trained. Ilold vp! is used to prevent the dropping of the 
nose to the earth to catch the scent, wnich, although the odorous 
/^articles may not have disappeared from the spot the birds stood 
on, Mne chie&y Hoating in the air *, coDseqvicnltly, by holding up his 
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head down wind, lie comes in contact with the scent of the birds 
almost immediately. The puzzle peg is used as a last resource 
when Hold up / is not attended to. 

Ware! is a word of caution • and Ware hare! is to check the 
animal from running after the hare, when partridges, grouse, or 
pheasants are at hand. It is a good device to accustom a dog to 
attend to stgru as well as words ; for a wave of the hand will often 
do more execution, than loud and frequent shouting. 

On footing luibilimenis and appurtenances we beg to make a 
remark or two. A shooting sportsman should be conveniently and 
appropriately clad. Ease, comfort, and safety, are the three leading 
pomts to be attended to. The coats or jackets should be well 
supplied with capacious pockets y those for hares should be lined 
with oil-skin; indeed, aiil shootmg pockets are the better of a 
lining of thu kind. There is commonly a multitude of articles to 
fill tnem with: waddings, loose caps, or can-charger, gun knife, 
and, pcradventure, snuff and cigars. To all shooters of forty years 
and upwards we would recommend flannel shirts, no matter how 
warm the weather. Of course there must be a diversity of dress 
for the shooting seasons of the vear : his autumn, his wmter, and 
his wild-fbwl dresses. Laced naif-boots, with gaiters to reach 
above the knee, are desirable things. Thick woollen stockings, 
made of soft yam^ not wonted. The great secret of keeping the 
feet in good order during continued walking, is the use ot the 
right sort of stockings or socks; and none really answer the 
purnose so completely and pleasantly as the fine wool made into 
thick yam, and home knit. To those who have tender feet, a little 
soap rubbed on the sole of a stocldng will answer a beneficial end. 
When suffering from thirst, there is nothinff more refreshing than 
to take a little hard crust of bread and soak it in cold water, and 
eat it. Avoid, if possible, drinking any quantity of this fluid when 
hot. But bread and water, to sip and eat, is a most refreshing and 
rrateful beverage. It is vastly superior to any purely stimulating 
Eimors during the hours of exercise. These are never taken but to 
a cHsadTantage. They diminish the muscular and active powers, 
andproduce mischiefs in a variety of ways. 

Ihere are several other items ra moment constituting the reirnlar 
equipment of the shooting sportsman. The shot, powder, wadding, 
caps Of flints, are matters of course ; but in aamtion to these, an 
oil-skin cover for the gun, or at least a lock-cover, is very requisite. 
A nipple-wrench, jgmi-pinchcr, tumscrew, probe, &c., may either be 
had separately or m a sporting knife, which embraces them all, and 
is useful in manv other capacities. A good deal of the success, and 
nine-tenths of the real pleasure derivable from shooting, depends 
upon the rig^ht management of the eommusariai department. 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER nr. 

ON THE MODES OP USING THE GJTS, AND THE DOO. 

NoTT. when we have obtained the gun and its necessary axypendam 
the dog, we must ^ve some few detailed instructions as to toe 
best manner of shootini? or sportins: with them. 

The exatnination or trial of a fotcHNg-piece is an important matter; 
If possible, a trial of a gim should always be made before i 
purchase. .Having found that it iits well to the shoulder^ and 
handles pleasantly, then look at the locks, and examine then 
several parts that they are of right finish and adjustment. " Nexli 
let the breeching be taken out ; and, remember that the screw, 
both male and female, be cimmined carefully ; that the male libs 
and the female indentations lit so closely together as to harbour in 
wet ; but that, when screwed up, they make a solid mass. This ii 
often little attended to ; but, if the amateur will take out tht 
breeches of some of the cheap guns, he will be convinced, by the 
ill-fitting of these important parts together, how liable such guiii 
must be to corrode and eventually burst. We therefore say, buy no 
gun that shows any marks of dSsunion between the breech-screw 
and the barrel; also, look dovm. it against the glare of a \aijgt 
candle, and if any flaw appears, let it be carefully examined wi» 
callipers. The breech or breeches being replaced, proceed to an 
equally close examination of every other part of the barrel. Next 
examine the stock and its mountmgs ; and being satisfied of their 
soundness, strength of parts, and general unity of action througli- 
out, the next step is to try the shooting of the gun yoursSt 
Gun-m^ers will themselves ivY a gun before you, and manj of them 
will do it fairly; but others have various modes of giving unfair 
advantage to tne gun, and taking them also themselves. In the 
range, for instance, there are methods of slightly balling the shot, 80 
as to make them exhibit a most tempting eamisn. If you are on the 
premises of the gun-maker, unless he can show a space of fifty yards 
m Iciif^th, how can you form an opinion of what may be the killing 
extent of the range of this, or indeed of any gxm you may try there r 
4^d even if jovl are satisfied the piecse will carry its shot so iu 
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Witt a fair devation only, do not fail to marie the depth of indent- 
ation they make on the wall or target. Withont this proof of the 
strength of the delivery of its charge, the shot may ball among the 
feathers of your game when yon come to nse it, bnt not enter the 
Titals or break a wing. Let a good sized trimmer afloat, and blaze 
away at that, havingf some observant person with yon to mark 
the effects of the shot. Snow on the ground affords a good indica- 
tion of the range and garnish of a gun, as well as of its elevation, if 
yon accurately measure the distance." 

An iron target, however, forms a sufficiently efficient mode of 
trying both the range, garnish, and force of the shot. Chalk it 
well over, and renew the chalking after each firing. It would be 
well also to have a large linen sheet, or otherwise several large 
sheets of white paper pasted together, and placed under the target 
to catch the shot, whose figure, by being more or less indented, 
would show the ^eater or less force with wliich they were pro- 
pelled against the iron. The surface of the paper laid down must, 
Boweyer, be large, or thp rebound of the shot would carry them be- 
yond its limits. Let the trials also be varied by using diflerent pro- 
tortions of i)owder and shot, not only as regards their own rela- 
tive prc^rtion towards each other, but likewise as they rekte to 
the gun. Let daily trials also be made under every variety of cir- 
cumstance ; as the methods of loading the gun, of holding it, it^ 
state of being clean or foul; the state of weather, likewise, whether 
it be dry or moist, windy or calm. 

Milled board, or very strong brown paper, either of them, wiU 
make an excellent target, when an iron one is not to be procured. 
!Each sheet should be liung by tenter-hooks against a wall ; or, in 
preference, to a square of boaroing raised on a^olc. The dimensions 
of the square (or it may be a circle if the trier pleases) will rest 
with the sportsman ; we should recon^mend one about a foot and 
a half, marked off in squares, and the same crosswise if a circle be 
employed. The paper, when it is used, should also, like a draught- 
bo^d, be squared around by chalked lines, drawn an inch and 
a half or two inches apart. At proper distances on the outer cir- 
cumferences of the target or wall to be shot against, lot tenter- 
hoc^ be placed to secure the brown paper. Measure off the 
ground to certain distances, commencing at fifteen yards, and in- 
crease each trial hy five, until it arrives to fifty yards, with as 
foany more as the trier pleases. As soon as a shot has been made, 
note the range, the chaSrge used, the number of shot which have 
entered each, square, and the depth to which they have penetrated. 
OhaJk over each indentation, and repeat the experiment at 
another distance. 

TAe squares qf the target, or circles within the circle, if a round 
<me be preferred, should exhibit marked superfices, somewhat in 
unison with the usual solid dimensions of the various ^anie. The 
first square therefore may be two inches, which will take m the snipe^ 
as that of two and ^ half may be coi^idi^i^^&^'S|\^'^T\s^\^S^^^^^ 
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Bions of tbe quail, of tbree and a.baif to the woodcock and Ttnmg 
pMtrid^s. Older birds would spread their limits to four inchea : 
irtf. TT/iue to four and a half : and the pheasant, if a hen, to fire^ and 
a fuii firrown cock would hardly escape anj shot that stmck mthk 
the limits of the square of nve and a-hall. Of course the tips of 
the wings of the birds here mentioned might ineet a shot whkii ex- 
tended Bcvond the limits appropriated to it. TTe only gire some 
clue to a knowledfire of what may be expected from the garnish d 
a j?un as displHvedT on the trial. We have not yet observed that 
when much accuracT is required in the triab, particularly if made 
by an unsteady hana, a " rest'' will be a great assistance in gainii^ 
a just indication of the shooting of the piece. It is not imlikely 
thhl tome mav call this ^lire-drawinu ; we arc, however, certain 
they will not belon? to the body of reflectingf or experienced sports- 
men ; they will know better how to appreciate nue, inetho<iC aaid 
illustratioiL* 

lOASI^O THB Gr^. 

Xo small portion of success in shooting depends upon the method 
of loadin^^ a gun. There is quite an art in this. Some sportsmen 
attribute the chief success tney obtain over many of their com- 
panions in the field or the moors to the knack they possess of dnljT 
proportionmg their charge to the fowling-piece they have. AH 
general rules on the subject must be laid down with several qnali* 
iications and reservations. It is recommended to squib off the gun 
at the commencement of each day, that it mav dry and warm the 
barrel, and absorb any moisture that may be collected in it. 
Having drawn up the cock, and removed the broken cap, or wined 
the cd?c of the flint if that is used, both to remove foulness and to 
observe that it is not broken, hold the gun upright, and in that 
position nour in the powder, striking the butt-end of the piece 
against tne ground, to carry down such grains of powder as may 
be lodged against the sides of the barrel, and also to settle the 
mass. Next pass the powder-wad down until it reaches the 
jTowder, on which it oupt to be pressed as lightly as possible. 
Til is done, pour down tne shot also, and give a shake or two to 
settle them evenly and solidly in their bed. Place over them a 
wadding of sufficient substance and elasticity to maintain the shot 
steadily in their position, for which purpose give a pressure to the 
wad, but do not ram it hard. It is common, however, to give the 
first clifurge a little more pressure than the subsequent ones. We 
are nmv supposing ourselves giving directions for charging a per- 
cussion-gun. It may be proj^er, therefore, when the powder is 
wadded, to observe whether it makes its way into the nipple br 
the pressure of the confined air, made in passing down the wad. 
It docs not always follow^ that if the powder is not seen in the 

* Slant*! SncjdopeiUa ot Irani ft^Q"^ 
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moig it will noi explode; it is nerertlielcss more satisfactory 
«o see it there ; and yrhen we do not. we shoidd give the breech a 
plight tap or two to introduce it furtner up the toach-hoh$. The 
non-iqppearanoe of the powder at the toucn-hole is more likely to 
Itappen to the perforata or serrated waddings, made to let out the 
ooimned air, than when the wad was introduced entire. The last 
not of gun-loading is that of putting on a fresh cap, and letting the 
eock down yery gently to fasten on the nipple. In charging the 
flint gun it is also prudent to squib it iirst, and then to introduce 
the powder and shot into the barrel. Introduce sufficient primincr, 
but not so much as that the pan-a)Yer should crush it. If a double 
gun be employed, it will be optional with the sportsman to load 
bothbarreu alike, or to giye, as many do, a somewhat heayier 
charffe to the second barrel, be it right or left, that the gunner 
usually fires on the longest shots. If the quantities of powder 
nsed are the same in botn barrels, the size of the shot may at least 
be somewhat larger for the second barrel. Many shooters in- 
crease the quantity of shot for the charge of the second barrel, 
which can only be expedient when the weight of the powder is 
somewhat increased hkewise; and eren then, by maaw, its pro- 
priety has been often questioned. It is always more or less dange- 
rous to alter the exact proportions between the powder and shot 
which experience has pointed out precisely suit the piece. When 
a gun has been disclmrged^ it is a good practice to load it im- 
mediately, while the barrel is stiU warm ; for when allowed to cool, 
and moisture be^pns to settle on its inner surface, it catches some 
of the finer particles of the powder-charge, and either dccom^ses 
them there, or prevents them falling to the bottom ^ and in either 
case the detention diminishes the projectile force which is to act on 
the shot. 

The pai prcporHoM <^ powder and sAoi is a matter of yital in- 
terest to a sportsman, and one to which he ought to pay particular 
and marked attention. In fact, it is one of the branches of study 
of which he should make himself completely master. It requirci^ 
however, nioe observation, and a just method of reasoning, and 
establismiiff general rules, and marking their occasional exceptions : 
all of whion mental habits are by no means very common among 
the ordinary run of sportsmen. Hence it is that we find the actual 
practioe of shooting so loose and unscientific ; and when a man 
does snceeed in acquirinff the art in the highest decree of practical 
skill, yet he seldom has Qie power of conveying his knowledge to 
others, or of marking with sufficient clearness the various steps by 
whidi he has attained a mastery over his craft. Between just 
thecnies and accmnte practioe there is always a great void : and it 
only now and then happens that the one is made to throw light on 
the other. 

Many trials must be made with every fowling-piece before it can 
be fully ascertain^ what proportions of powder and shot suit it 
b^ and produce tho pleasautest ucd te^q^ ^^ck^s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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isin^ :r. V.'hpn. howeror, amnerhirur like a general idea on tto 
jyniu is -^n'-:* --tliraiiuML 've siiouid make a icries oi what may be 
r»aj.i-l rMftU '*xvr^iiipnu, in "iie 'Tav >3i variaiioiis in the <iiianti£T cf 
ioflfiinir. 'iirir. you ■.r.;iv rrdi-iy rest rhc rmihot ihe general natural 
7011 .nav :i«ivp .^r^nn iiuiucearo furm. Ec is an eaTabiiahed ur ac ti ei 
ro :se a j: i ie ii^s :yiwrier in n lieTonacizu: piece dmn in a xasA gm. 
m\ 'he :"^iu;r (iL^iirrjpnrrioa is not a maner riiac can be sal^ectea 
:o nny jpTipraL i-uic ; I'mni a fniirth to a nfrh less is often adopted 
Coi. HawAvr sav«. '* to Lead a amsie znn 01 sis, or douhle gun dL 
sei-'^Ti. eiffhr, or niiie priunds' wei^. mice a steei cfaoiger, wfaii^ 
iir.jdA prpriseiy .in onnce and a iuuf oi shot; till it bzimfai of 
pow'trr, r'>-om wiiicii tirst prime, and then pnt die remainder into 
r^n harr^i ; to this arid rbe same measure bumperfdl of shot, aad 
thfm r'*2iilaTp, the ops of ronr daaka and belts accordinaiy." Thii 
in pm«rrihpd. he it rnmemherr^d. tor a dim znn. The same autho- 
rity *ja>-s rhar, for a irnn of rweive Donnds these proportiona may be 
do'ihlpd ; for one of eisrhreen, rrefiied: and pur one ot' rBrenty-fooi; 
nnfuiriplprl. Aithcu^rh these propcrrions f(jr powder be conrecL 
yr^ rhft pxppnenee of shoorers shows thai; a certain diminunan oi 
\\\p. vi^ni iry of shot ahcnld be made for each kind of gun oov 
m^Tiilonpil. The oommoniy ceceivwi resnlarions arc the folloir* 
in? : The «i^: h ■;atx, cf an omice of powder for a single percnssioii- 
artin, "^nil ^hrt jipv.^r.rh for a double. The weisiit of soot for •■ 
orri injury pifv»e of riiis kind may be one ounce amd three-qwutcra; 
a hrftvirr o^in wiil heai* one ounce and seven-eLihths. lor a doaUe 
^m an on.. rift and thTPf^-i^i^l.rha maybe useii for the lejft barrekaod 
if.r * MO V hPT SR onnrw and rive-eishThs. Manv sportsmen load the 
Iftfn ''.npr'^l tri'n ie?.s shot than the risht, whien has to be fixed at a 
trrt'Wff^ rJis: or-oe t.nan the tirat:. It is an excelieni nde for a yoiuff 
■V'*!''^i^'^f' ^o .r.akft Picp'irir.-.en'a on the gun he uses^ besiimin^wiui 
.«m;i.i .'inwti/ira of powder and shot, and noticrng the eiiects pro- 
rfitOft.-; ^7 an inrrr'^&v:, and to ascertain with the most scruputoiil 
ftavft ;»nfi niorrty that exact quan'i'y which seems to suit the piece 
hft *.A^. A . i .-nPTfi written rules only serve as ireneral laudmarKs or 
f n:" r-yys^ ^ ; \ h';.v f^annr.t s^ipply the pkce of weil-rearulated eipeii- 
u\'r..,\%',:x\i\ f.f/iUThlv, oI>sftr\ation3. It mav be remarked, as a Lead- 
i .:r rriAxirri in ^mc-shrxji in?, that ^^tfr^ foading will not facilitate 
h\^ ^;/irti,'jjc s»r/;';«s. Jf too much shot be put into a gun, the 
txy^m^'wf. UfTvjf', by which the charce is thrown out will be die- 
xcvnrtM, anf) in rymsf/juencc both its range and propulsive power 
wiii U\ rJiminishrd ; if^ on the other hand, too much povoBr be 
v?'A, it may hv, ('yA'AvAXy or at least disturbed, before it acts on the 
rr»?i«:<» t^ fthot. 1 hi'Mc arc the results of experience. 

it i«i \tTif\i'rr to ^vc a word of caution relative to loading a gun. 
Jf it \ti'. a dfnblo ono, the ramrod should not be put down one 
bnrrri whilst tlic r/tlif;r is loading, because if a stray grain of shci 
grtfi ilown it, it rnfiy Im so fixud with the ramrod in the htrrel as to 
b« g/;t out with di(lif!ulty, and it may even injure the internal ooiA- 
Wo£ ihe barrel It i» also a prudie^ xu\fi tb&\ «£^ 
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InrRl has been re-efaarged, the piece should be slightly shaken, so 
that it maj be ascertained whether the shot in the right-hand barrel 
baa been removed ; if there be a rattling or vibrating sound airainst 
the sides of the goo, then the charge must be more firmly ranmied 
down. The slightest shake of the barrel will detect the loosened shot 

As it is reqnisite that on the subject of loadin? there should be 
the fullest and most varied information, we shall add to what has 
aheady been said, the opinion of Mr. Greener. The proper chanre 
of a gin, he says, is as follows: — ^^Yith regard to powder, suppose 
jou begm with two drachms, and vary the chai^ one-eii:hth of a 
chachm each shot up to three and a half drachms, or as may be re- 
quired, according to the length and bore of the gun, and for precision 
taking three shots for eaclTcharge, at a sufiBcient number of sheets 
of paper; whichever you find strongest, with the least quantity of 
powder, that is the best charge, as verv likely the two additions of 
powder will shoot equally strong, ana yet not stronger, because 
more of it remains unbumt. Tnerefore the least quantity that 
shoots equally strong is the proper charge, which having once 
ascertained, never change for any other person's plan. In respect 
to the proportion of shot, all guns, according to their bore and 
length, win shoot a certain weight and a certam size of shot best. 
A great deal of shot in a smallbore lies too far up the barrel, and 
creates an unneoessary friction, and the shot by the compression at 
the moment of expulsion becomes all shapes — ^a circumstimce which 
considerably affects and modifies its flight. If too great a weight, 
the powder has not ijower to drive it with the speed and force 
required to be efficacious, because the weight is too great in pro- 
portion. Those who reason from mathematical calculation will 
ol^ct to this doctrine. They say, the greater the weight the 
greater the eifect. No doubt it is so, it tlirown with a propor- 
tionate force ; but that cannot be obtained with a small gun. We 
must adapt the weight of projectile force to the power we are in 
possession of, and from experiments, accurately made and recorded, 
we find that a fourteen gauge, two feet eight barrel, should never 
be loaded with above an ounce and a haK of shot (No. 6 will suit 
best), and the utmost powder she will bum. A fifteen gauge will 
not require more than one ounce and a quarter, and no doubt No. 7 
would be thrown by her quite as strong as No. 6 by the fourteen- 
gauge guiL and do as much execution at forty yards with less 
recoil ; and, settin^r aside all other reasons, we should prefer a 
^teen-jopange gun, if both be of a length, as we should find as much 
execution at the same distance as with the other. 

The art of thooHtiff flying is one of great skill and dexterity. 
There are, tnerefore, all manner of grades of excellence in the sport ; 
some will feel a degree of self-complacency if they hit one bu:d in 
ten ; while others will only miss one out of an equal number. A 
good deal of the proficiency in shooting birds on the wing may be 
referred to bodily temperament; some persons axe so nftr<fow&l^ 
^xmstituted, and 50 Imrried ia ta^ moNeoi^^, \)i^ ^IMp^ 
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attain the degree of coolness and self-possession leepusite for a 
good and steady marksman, Fear and anxiet^r shake their system 
too violently, and many fire off their pieces without obtaining any 
decided aim whatever. The real foundation of the art of shooting 
flying proceeds from that powerful and singular sympathy between 
the eye and the hand; what the one sees, the other does. We 
learn the art almost intuitively of measuring distances, and direct- 
ing objects to a definite mark ; and so readily is this effected, that 
Tery often the best shots are totally unconscious of the internal 
process which is continually going on in their understandings when 
in pursuit of their game. Some sportsmen shut one eye, soma 
keep both open. There is no role on this matter; it is entirely 
resolvable into habit and early training in shooting flying. The 
great drawback to all failures is a want of coolness ; still many 
writers say that this may be enjoyed in too great an access, and 
that many birds are lost from the fin(?crs being too alow in their 
movements after the game is on the wing. 

It is good to go tl^ough the entire manual training of shooting 
to obtain a masterv over it. It is, therefore, recommended that 
young beginners should proceed in something like the following 
order :— lict the handling and shouldering of the gnn be expertly 
acquired in its unloaded state, taking care to look at the hekht» 
length of arm, and inclination of shoulder of the pupil. This 
handling of the fowlin£:-piece sliould be practised for an hour cr 
two for some days, until complete familianty with all the required 
movements is obtained. He should be expert in raising or depress' 
iu!^ his gun to every kind of level, and taking an aim at yarioia 
objeots. To hold the ^n firm to the shoulder is a primary matter 
of moment^ for anything like looseness and unsteadiness in this 
particular is entirely incompatible with the art of shooting flyinff* 
It is likewise recommended to place the left hand close, or nearly 
close, to the trigger, as this secures, in a great measure, any iiyury 
from tlie bursting of the piece. This precautionary rule is, how^ 
ever, neglected by a vast number of able and expert shooters^ who 
have perfect confidence in their guns ; and they likewise mamtain 
that by placing the hand a little forward it prevents the piece from 
being point-heavy, which produces an unpleasant feebng in the 
sportsman. 

When the necessary initiatory rules have been sulBciently ob- 
served, the shooting pupil should be taken into the fields and 
practised at shooting living objects. Some recommend An^ at 
swallows and martins, but this is not a judicious practiee. Their 
movements through the air are altogether different from those 
which distinguish game of aU kiuds. Sparrows having been 
entrapped, and pieces of paper put round their neck, and then let 
off, make very good marks. It is considered advisable to induce 
the pupil to learn the art of keeping both his eves open ; but some- 
times we have seen, that this is an extremely difficult matter to 
attain, a9 yoimz ^^m are of tea troiaiaSBaiiaY tiftQQ&tA^nfid. to takt 
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aims at anything only with one eye— the i%ht one. These early 
habits are sometimes so powerful that it is almost hopeless to 
ei^ct their relinquishment in at'ter life. Quickness of motion 
should be learned: but the happy medium between snap s&ois and 
dead flow should be the main thing looked at and sedulously 
studied. 

To cultivate a steady and decisive mode of walking and 
standing is very advantageous for successful sh9otinsr. Anything 
like trepidation and an indecisive gait are inimical to success- 
ful spc^ It is said that a finn placing of the limbs greatly 
assists the arms in readilj and gracefully elevating and presenting 
the gun. The fowling-piece should be carried barrel upwards, and 
sloped towards the left arm, the lock being clasped by the hand of 
that side, the fingers' embracing the stock, which allows the ann, 
though ftupnorting the gun^ yet to do it with readiness and ease, 
and to be placed with facihty within the grasp of the hand previous 
to the meditated elevation. The lesson to the pu^il is " to carrv 
the gun with the cock inwards and down, and the side of the stock 
embedded against the inside of your left arm, taking an easy 
position, considerably below the chest." 

Another nuudm is given from the same authority. " In the act 
ci cocking, let vour forefinger auit the front of the trigger, and, 
extending itself sloping forward through the guard, only feel the 
side cf it with a gentle pressure. Your body, by this action of 
throwmg out the butt, combined with the step-out of the left leg 
in taking form, will be brought with its weight principally upon 
that limb ; a position assumed as more umnediately called for, 
when the flight is ncark in a line from vou, or to the left, which 
will ccmiprise four out of five of all your snots." Again, when the 
woidPreteMt/ is either used audibly, or mentally, the following direc- 
tions are given. Let the barrel, at this moment inclined over the 
left shoulder, be swept in a circle forwards with a smart motion, 
tlw fore-finger of the right hand (sloping, as we have before placed 
it through the guard, and clear of the front of the trigger) ocing, 
as it were, the centre of motion upon wliich the gun turns duriiig 
ihe sweep; by which action the butt should be raised nearly to its 
full height, and then bring it back witJi something of a thump into 
its place within the shoulder, whilst at the same time an increasing 
icrasp with the left hand, which till now has kept its hold rather 
loosdy, combines with that of the riglit hand upon the gripe of tlie 
stock, to keep it firmly there. Tlie direction of the barrel to the 
mark^ or what may be termed the line ^ level, to be taken, in tho 
fixst mstance, a little below that which, as already drawn by the 
ej'e to the object, we may distinguish by the name of the line of 
tight The latter should be firm and immoveable ; to which a 
precise adjustment of the line of level must finally be made by an 
easy flexure of the upper part of the body altogether, but without 
any loosening or twisting of the butt from its firm hold witliin the 
shoulder; and on the instant that "you gei^i \)DLt^^\?«^\aiK,V\a.^^s^ 
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tact, or, in other words, at the moment that Ton bring the muzzle 
of your gun from your first level below, to bear direet upon the 
object. 

it may here be observed, that all these written directions are, 
from their very nature, very obscure, and very inadequately lilted to 
teach shooting by mere words. The ej/e is the grand organ for 
taking in rapidly and surely instructions on the matter : and for a 
young shooter to have the advantages of bein^ a few days in the 
fields or moors with an ex^rienced marksman, is to be in a position 
of gaining more information in this short space of time, than he 
comd acquire were he to read scores of volumes. All written 
descriptions of material objects are constitutionally limited and ink- 
perfect ; thev can give a considerable portion of useful Imowledge, 
but chiefly by conve;ring it in general terms, and compendioiis 
maxims, not oy deahug too much in matters of detail and men 
routine. 

At the same time, in matters of this kind we feel justified in 
laying before the reader the candid opinions of sportsmen, who 
have paid great attention to this subject of shooting birds on their 
flight, in order that he may have the fullest infoimation on the 
subject, and know, what opinionsdrculate in the sporting world 
among some of its most distinguished members. Col. Hawker 
directs the young beginner as follows : — ^Before an object erossinff-r 
full high for a bird rising up^ or flying away very low, and between 
the ears of hares and rabbits running straighi awaifs all this, U 
course^ in proportion to the distance : and if we consider the vek^ 
city with wliich a bird flies, we shall rarely err by firing at tiM 
crossing bird when &i forty yards, at least five or six inches orfare u^ 
As the barrels of double guns usually shoot a little inwards at long 
distances^ there is so far a preference in favour of the rij?ht barrd 
for an object crossiQ|» to the left, and vice versa, that, if we we»C 
' beating along the sides of a hedge, it would Ixj best to ke^ 1^ 
barrel next to it in a state of preparation. Till the pupil is fuljjr 
master of all this, he ^vill find ffreat assistance from the sight, which 
he should have precisely on the intended point when he fires ; hs 
will tlius by degrees attain the art of killing game in good style, 
which is to fix lus eyes on the object, and fire the moment he ha* 
brought up the gun. He may then, ultimately, aoriuire the knack 
of killing snap shots, and bring down a November bird the moment 
he to]3s the stubble, or a rabbit popping in a furze-brake, with mow 
certainty than he once used to shoot a young grouse in Auguati 
or a partridge in September.* Another writer tells us thjS, in 
taking aim, the point of the gun or siglit, in a right line from tko 
mark upon the oreech, should be levelled point-blank witii the 
object : and then the finger must instantaneously pull the triggei^ 
as pn this quickness of the hand, the whole art of shooting depcaadSb 
This we think altogether erroneous ; if foUoAved out to the full 

♦ Hawker, p. 134. 
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ektffiki it would soo& show itself in its trae colours. Another 

siithor takes a different and more rationid view of the matter. He 

says, that when a bird gets up ho is certain he camiot kill it (v/c 

nrast premise that his gun is uncharged), therefore he can ^?ait 

to any lei^h, until he ^ets it at the end of his gun. He must 

aever dniw unless positive of seeing the bird in that very point 

of Bztutttion. Let it go ; every fresh spring of the bird will make 

tbe qtortsmaa more composed ; and as the tremor wears oif, he 

irOl now more uniform in his maimer of getting to it, till, at last, 

be mil cover it ahnost to a certainty, or very near the same dis- 

tace. Let him accustom himself not to take his gun from his 

tm till the bird is on the winsr, and never to vary his eye from the 

▼wy one he first fixed upon. Three words should be mentally used 

Tritn a pause between, before he puts his piece to his shoulder ; 

thiB will keep him^ as it were, in awe of himself ; and as there is no 

charm in any particular comoination of letters at tiiis thne. Hold/ 

Mali I Nowf may serve as well as any. A day thus spent, he may 

pat some powder in the pan, and flash away in that manner ; the 

next, pursuing the former direction till he can stare ^7ith steadiness, 

«nd pSill with a wink. The day following load with powder onlv; 

fBdd to continue this lesson two or three days, more or less, till he 

is 88 calm as if the leather was still in the chaps. Now the grand 

and last trial — complete loading. If he feels any flutter or anxiety 

<ai his advance to the point, let him draw his shot at once ; nay, 

lewder also, before lie goes up to his dog, and repeat this, toties 

fKoHes. till he has whipped himself into good temper, and disap- 

folntea himself into the accomjjlishment of his wishes. In cross- 

Aooting, if a bird goes to the left, step forward with the right foot, 

)Dui the contrary, if to the riglit hani This removes at once the 

compLunt often made, of not killing so well one way as the other. 

SKX)t at the head in every direction, if possible ; and there cannot 

be any necessity for greater allowance. In elevation, let the front 

rf the guard be a stop for the gripe of the left hand, in which situ- 

ition, u the barrel should burst, it will not be so liable to be iiyured ; 

■nd the thumb being erect, an avenue is artificially made by means 

0^ its corresponding with the cock naU, that gives great oircction 

to the eye.* 

' Another good rule is, that as soon as the eye bears on tlie object 
to be fired at, provided that the muzzle of the gun docs tlic same, 
then it is proper to fire ; for, when the eye dwells too long, the 
cbstance becomes increased, and the sight is, likewise, impaired. 
- On a matter of such nicety and importance, it would be almost 
unpardonable to omit the opinion of Mr. Daniel on the question. 
He says: — ^''The young shooter should make lumsclf perfectly 
acquainted with distance ; with that knowledge in open shooting, 
he will never put the gun to his shoulder until t lie bird has flown a 
proper length, and then Are the instant the sight of it is caught. 

* Bev. B. Synumdf. 
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To kill birds ilyinG: across either to the ngkt or left, allowance 
must be made by tlie shooter both for the distance he is from them, 
the strenpth of the birds, and also the velocity of their motion : for 
it must be taken into account that the flight of a partridge in 
November Trill be ereatly accelerated to what it was two months 
before. Practice alone csm teach these mMuiia, which, if fixed at 
any j^ven space, or attempted to be uniformly refrnlated upon paper, 
mi^ht lead the marksman erroneously id tne field. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned, that in a cross-shot to the right the difficulty 
is very much increased, if the right leg is first when the birds rise ; 
the gun cannot then be brought but a very trifle beyond a straight 
line to the right, and freqnently gentlemen stand with the^rreet 
thirty inches apart when in the act of firing— a position that cffeo- 
tually prevents them bringing their guns to bear upon a crossing 
object. T\lien dogs point, or wlicn game has been marked, flma 
expected to spring, the walk should be with short and easy st^ ; 
the body con then oc easily turned upon the legs^ as if on a pivot; 
and the range of the bira commanded, even if it should fly quite 
round the sportsman. The science of aiming accurately, howerer, 
will beof little service^ except the gnn be heldsteady from all startiiig 
or flinching in the action offiring ; it is to small piirpjose to traverse 
the gun with the celerity of a bird flying rapidlv in a transverse 
direction, if the person suspends that motion wlien he tenches 
the trizger to pull it. In this intcrhipse between the beginning of 
the pull and the appulse of the shot to fire, and thirty or forty yuds 
distance (be the pull and stroke of the cock as short, and Vie fire 
as quick as possible), any bird of game "^ill, in a serene day, ^ain 
progressively in its fliffht above two yards, and with a rpu^ wmd. 
considerably more. Ouickncss of sight, and^ steady aiming, will 
never constitute a marksman, unless the motion of the gun ooRe^ 
sponds with them, and receives no check whilst in the act of draw* 
in^ the trigger." * 

It forms one of the standing topics of discussion amongshooting 
sportsman, JFhat is the average distance of a fair shot f There has 
been a great deal written ou this question. Forty >-ards is, how- 
ever, prettiy generally allowed to be a fair average shot ; but tiieie 
are many shots fatal at almost double that distance. But the 
subject is not susceptible of any determined solution ; most sports- 
men know, to a tolerable certainty what can, and what cannot be 
accomplished by their fowling-pieces. 

Shooting in company has begot a code of laws for the government 
of the parties. All birds that cross should be considered as beicng- 
ing to the gunner to whose side their heads are pointed, nnless a 
previous understanding is come to, that either party may take an 
after-shot at a tailing bird. Wlien single birds rise and go away 
fair for either party, it may be proper to have it previously nnder^ 
stood that such should be taken alternately by each shooter. 

* lUinl Shorts, t(A. iii, p. 488. 
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Preeautumary oJaervaiiona are commonk appended to all fonnal 
treatises on the ^im. These are often of great value ; but it is 
lymgiilftr to witness how often they are disregarded. The habit 
isdiould be formed to attend to certain minute matters ; when this is 
aoqnired, it becomes second nature, and affords a firm confidence 
in the xnind of the sportsman himself, as well as in that of his 
fiiend. A spm shouLi be always held with the left hand, and close 
to Hie ^aard ; all the reauisite steadiness for taking aim, and even 
of motion, in following tne fli^t of a bird, can be obtained in tliis 
manner, even if the piece be of the heaviest description. With 
doable-oarrelled guns, the shooter, when he fires one barrel, should 
imcock the other previous to reloading. A sense of self-preserva- 
tkm should always influence a man with a fowling-piiece in his 
band. The carryin^f of a gun in a safe position is one of the funda- 
mental maxims which should be inculcated upon every yoxm^ and 
perhaps volatile sportsman. Until he understands andjpractises it 
regularly, he can never be a pleasant or safe companion m the fields 
or moors. We have seen, in our limited experience, scores of men 
with whom it seemed dangerous to traverse a ndd, who had 
no idea or care either of their own or other people's lives, and whose 
every movement was characterized by a wanton negligence and 
an inconsiderate precipitancy. These errors should l)e carefully 
rectified. 

The following matters &re likewise worthy of the sportsman's 
attention : — » 

1st. If yon or your dog should at any time get a severe blow, let 
the wounded part be instantly fomented with warm water, as hot 
as can be borne, for at least half an hour, and you will thereby 
reduce your sufferings or impediment from sport to at least half its 
duration. 

2nd. If you bum yourself in shooting or otherwise, wrap the part 
affeded immediately in cotton, the application of which, it has been 
proved, acts like magic on a bum. 

3rd. n you shouldtake cold, and the inflammatory process seems 
nraid, bathe your feet in warm water as hot as you can bear it ; if a 
little salt or bran, or both, be added, so much tne better. Get into 
a wann bed, and take some whey, or whatever you can get to pro- 
mote perspiration. 

4tL Never fast too long, and avoid, whenever you can, anything 
approaching to excessive fatigue. 

5tL Never go out with quite an empty stomach to wait for game 
of any kind, particularly in the mominq:. Should you \\'ish to rise 
early, before any of the houseliold are up, you can have a little 
crust of bread or a biscuit, with a glass of milk, left for your use 
the night before. This may be taken "witli a little sugar, nutmeg, 
ginger, and the yoke of an (^qS' These items are superior to what 
IS called the "Doctor" (ruiii and milk), because you then dispense 
with taking spirit in the morning \ a habiti t\\a,t ^^W^^-ss^^^^fc 
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avoided, except yon are tmarimfs ^ ft country where ague is p 
Talent. In tms case a little spirit is advantageons. 

6tli. Never sit down witli wet feet, nor with wet clot.hea on a 
part of your body ; if a cJmujte caimot ht procured, keep widki 
about, or, what is better, go to bed, till some dry clothes can 
procdred; or, if yon want to start ugEiiu, after taking refrei 
ment, first wet your feet with spirits or essence of mnstari a 
then DC as quick as posfaible in taking yonr refreshments* Ma 
apply the spirit to tne stomach instead of the feet, but this 
invariablvbad. Nothing produces chilly and dsm.p kind of feelir 
readier than spirit taken mtemally under such circumstances. ' 
keep the &ame warm, dry, and comfortable, is the snicst plan 
iacreasing your sporting pleasures, and of making them really a 
dndve to health. 
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PART IV. 



OHAPTEE V. 

W» luLje now treated of vhat may be termed the elementary 
departments of the art or science of shooting ; the nature of the 
ffun, of the powder and shot, of the wadding^ of the dog, and of the 
first radiments of the sportsman's craft, considered as matters of a 
pureljr mjEohaniciil kind. We have now to enter upon a different 
lieki of inquiry and description: that of treating of the yarious 
kinds of game to which shooting is oommonly applied. In one 
sense of the wcnrd, ffom is one of a very indefinite meaning. There 
are no linuts to the objects that a man may shoot with a gun. Some 
may call lions and elephants game, because they are often destroyed 
by this instrument alone. We must, however, draw a more definite 
Ime of demaroatbxL and avoid extreme and far-fetched classifica- 
tions. The term shooting or sporting with the gun is commonly 
limited to certain kinds of the feathered creation, with now and 
then an application of the projectile to the killing of a few small 
animals, as the hare, the rabbit, and occasionally the deer* To this 
genend outline we shall confine ourselves. 
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Sir William Jardine tells us (m ImKaturalitfs Uhrarp, vol. iv.), 
that **by the word groute^ we, in general language, are apt to 
associate our ideas with the oommon muir-fowl. But in the tech- 
nical terms of ornithology the generic name, Oroute and Tetrao, is 
i:estricted to those bearing the lorm of the European wood grouse^ 
dusky grouse of America^ frc. Thev are the largest birds of the 
fami&» of a very round and ]powerial form, ana frequent heathy 
forests in preference to the wild and open muir, perch and often 
loost upon trees, where voung shoots and tender bark supply them 
with food; and althoujs;n the legs are plumed with short feathers, 
the toes are naked. The tail is composed of broad feathers, and is 
{HTOportionably lone and rounded. They are mostly polygamous, 
and the females and young differ considerably from the males, the 
plumacre of the former being shades of brown and tawny^ mtbi 
Black oars and markings, the coiouia oi \iYk^ \a.\,\Kt ^\x^>q^«^'^ss^ 
hroad maaaea of black, glossy ffc^ei^ <« t»\«^^\xsft, ^s^^rk^ vrss^^^ 
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\\\t'. ^j',:a:n ha v in? fyjn zrc/ated togfrT her in packs durinsr the winter of 
it fly or a hufj'ired in number. When the pairinsris effected, the 
ftuhiiU: inakr-h a rude kind of nest, lays from eisrht to sixteen eggs, 
in Rornr; MiilMa place where she can sit undisturbed on and hatch 
ilt'.u} in W!(njrity. The younpr, like fann-yard fowls, are active and 
fclirpinr ?w w»on as ihcy leave the shell, and it is even said that 
iUt'.y havrj frc'incntly been seen running about with \yoit of that 
ii|m|',nrhiir*'. hanifiriff to iliom. 

I'll' ;;'.«? hirds hr;in'< no nire in Britain, their shootinar can scarcely 
mjiiirn II uy \nivM\y remark h. In some parts of the continent, par- 
tic, lurly in Sweden, they form an important item in the crame-list 
cif hirdM. They arc commonly in this country Hushed from the 
Sfruuad m Miiunm, when tlicy arc feeding on a species of berry^ of 
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vr}n6h they toe passionately fond. Their flights are but very short, 
and if there are any trees in the way they commonly alight upon 
the branches. In the forest the capercallie does not always present 
an easv mark, for, dipping down from the pines neaily to the 
grouni as is frequently the case, they are often almost out of dis- 
tance before one can properly take aim. No. 1 or 2 shot may 
answer very well, at short ran^e, to kill the hens ; but for the cocks 
flie sportsman shoxdd be provided with much larger. Towards the 
eommencement and durmg the continuance of the winter, the 
capercallies are generally in packs ; these, which are usually com- 
posed wholly of cocks (the hens keeping apart), do not separate 
toitil the approach of spring. These packs, which are said to con- 
tain fifty or a hundred burds, usually hold to the sides of the 
numerous lakes and morasses, with which the northern forests 
abound ; and to sialk the same in the winter time with a good rifle, 
is iio ignoble amusement. Among other expedients resorted to in 
the HOTthem forests for the destruction of the capercallie is the fol- 
lowing: — "During the autumnal months, after flushing and dis- 
persing the brooiL people place themselyes in ambush, and imitate 
the cry of the old or young birds, as circumstances may require. 
By tiius attracting them to the spot, they are often enabled to shoot 
the whole brood m succession. * * *. The canercallie is shot in 
the night-time by torch-Hght. This plan, which is said to be very 
destructive, is confined to the southern provinces of Sweden, for in 
the more northern parts of the country I never heard of its being 
adopted, bt Smahmd and Ostrogothland this is said to be effected 
in the following manner : — ^Towards nightfall people watch the last 
flight of l^e capercallie before they go to roost. The direction they 
have taken in the forest is then carefully marked by means of a 
prostrate tree, or by one which is felled expressly for the purpose. 
After dark, two men start in pursuit of the birds ; one of them is 
provided with a gun^ the other with a long pole, to either end of 
which a flambeau is attached. The man witn the flambeaux now 
goes in advance, the other remaining at the prostrate tree, to keep 
it and the two lights in an exact line with each other; by this 
iwirious contrivance they cannot well go astray in the forest. Thus 
ihej proceed, oocasionsdly halting and taking a ftesh mark, until 
thf^ oome near to the spot where they may have some reason to 
suppose the birds are roosting. They now carefully examine the 
trees, and when they discover the objects of their pursuit, which 
ate said stupidly to remain gazing at the fire blazing beneaui, they 
thoot them at their leisure. Should there be capercallies in the 
same tree, however, it is always necessary to shoot those in the 
lower branches in the fiist instance ; for unless one of these birds 
falls on its companions, it is said the rest will never move, and in 
consequence the whole of them may be readily killed." 

There have various attempts been made of late years to introduce 

these birds into Great Britaia. Thekt^Mi.'E^'^^'^^^s^^ssw^s&Sv 

* Lloyd's Field SpocU \A'Kon?«3 v&i^^'vt^^. 
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tlie Earl of Breadalbane, spared neither money nor can io'bava 
them reared in this country. But the sneceas attendant on their 
anxiety has not been great. 



THB BLA.CK GBJOVSt, 

The Black Grouse (Tetrao Tetrh, Linn.) is a noble loddng bir^ 
it is commonly designated the Blackcock, and the female the Qraif* 
hen. The male bird is from one foot ten inches to two feet m 
length; and we have seen two or three specimens which havtt 
exceeded this by three inches. The breadth is about two feet 
nine inches. Tlic ordinary weight is nearly four pounds ; but some 
stray birds in the moors of Cumberland, have ffone beyond this \sf 
hau a pound and more. The bill is of dusky blaclL the eyes dark 
blue, below each eye there is a spot of a oingy wnite ooKrar^ ibd 
above the larger, one of a bright scarlet. The plumage of the 
whole bird is very imposing. It is black, very glossy over the neck 
and rump, tinged witn a sliining blue colour. l%e coverts of the 
wmgs arc a sort of ddl brown, the greater are white, which ran 
along to the ridge of the win^, formiuga spot of that colour imon 
the slioulder when the wing is closed. The quills are brown ; the 
lower parts and tips of the secondary ones are white, formiiig a bar 
of white across the wing. There is likewise a spot of white unon 
the bastard wing. The legs and thighs are tolerably thiody 
covered with dark brown, mottled with white feathers. TBie toes 
arc toothed on the edges like those of the ci^^eroallie. The tail ia 
much forked, and consists of sixteen black feathers ; the end of the 
outer feather, which curves outwardly, seems as if separated or out 
off. Tlie feathers under the tail, and the inner covers of the w]ng\ 
are of a pure white. The female bird of the black gr<ms§ ia con- 
siderably less than the male ; it is only one foot six inches long; 
and in breadth two feet six inches. Its weight averages about two 
pounds. As, in the male bird there is a dusky mark beneath th^ 
eye. The head and neck are marked alternately with bars or 
stripes of dull red and black ; and the breast has a dusky white and 
black appearance. The coverts of the wings, the back, and the 
tail, are of the same colour as the neck, with the exception of the 
red being of a deeper hue. The inner webs of the quill feathers 
are spotted with black and white. The inner coverts of the wings 
are white, and there is a white spot on the shoulder of both the 
male and female birds. In the latter, the tail is slightly foxkedL 
and it consists of eighteen feathers richly variegated with red ana 

. black. Under the tail the feathers are white, marked with a few 

bars of black and orange. The nest on the ground is of the most 

simjple and artless kind. The female lays from six to eight eggs, 

which are of a dull yellowish white colour, marked with a nmnKer 

of vety small femigmous specks, and towwda tVi^ saialler end with 

^Jue hlotchea of the same hue. They wt \ttte\y&^^aX& \si\!aa 
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stunmer. The yonngf males quit their mother in the begimung 
of the winter, and keep in flocks of seven or eight nntH spring. 
During that period they frequent the woods. In their first feather 
they resemble their mother, and do not acquire their full plumage 
tin near the end of autumn, when it gradually changes, and 
assumes that blueish black colour which it afterwards retams. 

The black grouse, like other members of the grouse family are 
polygamous, and in January, February, and March, the plumage 
of tfie male bird assumes a rich glossy steel blue, which, with ms 
noble bearing, makes him look very imposing. In the warm days 
at the end of winter, the males after feeding may be seen con§:re- 
gated together on some turf-furze, sheep-fold^ or rude palmg, 
pluming their wings, and practising various devices to attract the 
notice of the female. Should the weather continue warm and 
favoorable, these groups are gradually broken up. " Here, after 
perhaps, many battles have been fought and rivals vanquished, the 
noble fim-dreiised black cock takes his stand, commenciug at first 
dawn: and where the game is abundant, the hiU on every side ^ 
repeani the murmuring call almost before the utterers can be 
distinguished. The cocks strut around the spot selected, trailing 
their wings, inflating the throat and neck, raising and expanding 
their tails, and puffing up the plumage of those parts, and the now 
brilliant wattle above the eyes, displacing the beautifufly contrasting 
wfaiteunder-covers^ and imitatrnff, as it were, the attitudes of the httle 
turkey-cock. He is soon heard bjr the females, who crowd round 
their lord and master."* After incubation is fairly commenced, 
tins fighting among the males is at an end ; and they then separate 
tiiemsehres from the females, retire among brushwood ana large 
fern beds to complete the process of moulting • and leave to the 
females the entire charge of the youn^. When these are hatched, 
the mother guides them to some high situation where there is 
plenty of shelter from long grass and luxuriant herbage, and where 
plenty of food can be readily obtained. This consists in the 
summer of the seeds of the cranberry, crowberry, and blackbeny, 
&c. ; and in the winter they feed on the fir shoots, and the catkins 
of hazel and birch, which impart to their flesh a peculiar flavour^ 
well known to epicures. 

These fine birds are to be found in many districts of England ; on 
Leith Hill, Ashdown in St. Leonards' and in the New, and in the 
Bere forests. They are likewise found in considerable numbers on 
the estates of the Marquis of Anglesea, at Bean Dessert, Stafford^ 
shire, Barnstable, Devonshire, and in many of the moor districts 
of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Yorkshire. It is now a general opinion that this kind of game has 
increased considerably in all parts of the kingdom of late years. 

The shooting of the black grouse does not commence till the 
l8t of September ^ and they are considered royal game, ^ey are, in 

•Sir 'Wmiam Ivx^isA. 
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TIIE BED GEOUSE. 

Tlir; Jfr^ OrouAfi (Tetras Srotiniuf, Linn.).— This hird forms the 
fstfiphr ftrtif](! of fixo use-shooting, especially in the northern parts 
ofCruftf, fJriftiin. lis IcnL'th is about fifteen inches, and weiffht 
ftljoiit. TiinHcrTi ounecs. The bill is bLick. tlie eyes hazel, and the 
noHlril.s sli.'uhrd willi small red and black teat hers. At the base of 
llifi lowfT })ill Ihfire is a white spot on eaoli side. Tke throat is 
TwI, ntid rach ey« is arched with a larpre naked spol, T!ie body is 
Iwftiil.ifully mot fled witli red and black, which jrfve it a tortoise- 
filwll apiMmninco. The breast and belly are of a purple hue, and 
C!rciHMr.(l with mnftll dusky lines. Tlic tail consists of sixteen 
fmtlwn, oi aiml Jcn^hs; and the^oui mldbilcmost are barred 
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\ntli red, and the others are black. Tlie quills are of a dusky colour, 
and the le»s are clothed with soft white feathers down to the very- 
daws, which are of a strong texture, and of a light brown colour. 
The female is a little less than the male. The naked skin above 
each eye is not so conspicuous, and the colours of its plumage, in 
general, much lighter than those of the male. 

This species of grouse pair in the spring, and lay from five to ten 
cgffs : we have once or twice found twelve ; this, however, is con- 
aidered rare. Sometimes these are found on the bare ^ound, and 
sometimes on a rude kind of nest, made of moss and a httle heather. 
This is generally placed in a somewhat sheltered position. Both 
male and female birds attend to the youn^ ; and guard t3iera as well 
as they can against their numerous enemies, in the shape of vermin, 
and birds of prey. The young, or poults, follow the mother the 
entire summer, in the same manner as partridges do ; nor is the 
male bird wanting in his attendance on the brooa, but is generally 
observed to remain at a short distance from them. The practice of 
burning the ling is often very destructive to ejjgs of the grouse ; 
and many thousands are annually destroyed in this way. 

The habits of the red grouse display a strong feeling for domesti- 
cation, and are not nearly of so wild a nature as some other of the 
grouse family. They have occasionally been entirely tamed. 
A gentleman m Ireland, not many years ago, had two brace of birds 
for several seasons so domesticated that he used to take them into 
his parlour, where they played with his setter dog[S. And they are 
often found descendinff trom the moors and locating in the vicinity 
of corn-fields, and shelter themselves among the stubble, both of 
barley and oats. In most severe winters when pressed for food, 
they will leave the hills and visit the cultivated grounds, and will 
even be found occasionally sitting perched on the tops of the 
labourers' dwellings. 

The shooting of the red grouse has been extensively written 
about, and many minute particulars, as well as contrary opinions, 
has been laid before the public on the subject. We cannot enter 
into the personal experience of every distinguished sportsman who 
has favoured the world with them through the press ; but we 
purpose giving the reader a bird's-eye view of the main features of 
the sport, ana allow him to fill up the vacuum by his own practice 
and doings on the matter. At the same time we shall avail our- 
selves of such old and acknowledged authorities as have long been 
femiliar to those who have felt an interest in the Kterature of 
sporting. 

Mr. Daniel informs us, that in shooting red grouse the old 
English spaniel or setter is of jnorc use than the smooth pointer. 
The former ha;3 a better nose, and his feet are defended by long 
hair fix>mthe chaffing effects of the long ling, which, in dry weather 
cuts like wire. Setters are, for the most part, higher mettled than 
pointers, and display more zeal and untiring cowct^'i^. "^'si^t^- 
qiiire^ howerer, a plentiful supply oi ^^\,et \ ^jA ^>&Sa» ^^^^^^sas^ 
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Ml* v.-r:.» j»aT* T-j* ]i_::^ sr.^nis*. izii fe^s re <ct:i::K*ii specs in 
KtTj* 'r.«r.vi*"sr:T=:T :_-T"di seiiiied jns-nas^ Hfii rrocse 
rr?jfrr^,r rrrw t-tt -w-^i. n tii ziirziiia nf Nrr*=.:ifr lai BtOKa- 
'^T : 4*T v.'-j^ -ri^ Ti-; *^-5.x. jj iz.7 ttt riT-r-'in'TW sose good 

V* ^r-^r: vv* t^*^ pjaffls v. Izif-iz/rr: : ::t :Df ainD:^ mson is 

Jr. r^.v.r, yr,-*^ i^ri':*^ t^* a rnrTiriu^c-Lar iirwci^a, andthn 
i'*» '.z. \ ♦.ira.^Lt br« i: iz fl^virii:: ".; icil or Trdre Tirds. The 
*'7.hfX v,.'*r.j:J. */, f,zr ii t:.^z tI-tj Skre jris: £bcat to change firom 
t«/; p<*fT7/fr;.'lJfrT,!ar to t'r.* rec:ilzi*ar direcrlTH. There is a soit of 
p^'j.v; ;n rhHr fii^hr, Trhi-^h fj farcurable to th? spoitsman, when he 
040 *vftil hims^if of this movezi^nt. Bat t!cs resijixires a qoick eye, 
ftfi'J 'ym.ii'J'jraW'; practice. When the red zronse bedm to associate in 
Wr/f, wiut\t*vn, as they inrariablT do about the end of October, or the 
firvt or nf/vmnvrwk ra \oTember, ther are approached trith oon- 
n'uhrhhU: difficulty ; for they post sentinel birds to keep a look out 
And it iff a mere tnint^of chance if you can near them by a handled 
w\ fifty ynrdin. Whim the weather, howerer, becomes and cm^ 
imntMumf^ cM, this wildncss is considerably abated, and they 
ofifii sho\y tlir;irisclvcH as tame as barndoor fowls. 

Oilnntil Ilawiccr tfdls ns that "for shooting grouse select a Una 
Riinfihiny day^ from a^xmt ci^^ht till five in August and September, 
and from rtleycn to three at the later periods of the season, as they 
arn thim nxtrenicly wild, and will only lie tolerably during the few 
hoiim whieh are favoured by a warm sun. Unless the weather is 
rf*rr /Inn, you wiW mh^ them ruiming and getting up five hundred 
/swy/>r buforo/oa. In this case, let one pctwa/\a3!u& mi Aso&sxeM 
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drde, 80 as to head them ; while the other remains behind to press 
them forward when he is ready ; and, above all things, you should, 
for iilling them at this time, use either No. 1, 2, or 3 shot, in the 
largest single gun you can possibly manage : or, what is better, a 
ffood stout double gun, with Ely's cartndges. Grouse take a 
haxdet blow than partridges, and do not fly quite so regular and 
steady." 

On prolon^g a tour on the northern moors till the season is 
somewhat advanced, Mr. LasceUes has the following very judicious 
observations : — "In October the weather, though generally in this 
country (the northern moors) fine and open, is yet not so op- 
pressively hot as in the two preceding months; the autumnal 
breezes impart their invigorating assistance, and give a new life to 
every object around ; the earth retains a greater portion of re- 
freshing dew. and no longer presents an obstinate and un- 
profitaDle surface ; all game are then on the move, and we are no 
longer obliged to search for them in places as impenetrable to the 
sportsman as the overpowering heat from which they have escaped. 
Grouse, partridge, pheasant, hare,— nothing comes amiss—and all 
are attainable: for the first-mentioned bird (grouse), if he has not 
been disturbed since August, will now lie as well on a fine day as 
he would at the commencement of the season; and, in point of 
excellence, there is no comparison. The common weight is about 
twenty-three ounces, though I have killed them as high as twentv- 
six ; and I know an mstance of one being shot in Yorkshire which, 
even after it had travelled to London in tne hottest weather imagin- 
able, weighed thirty-two ounces. They increase in size and full- 
ness of feather until November • and then, in mv opinion^ have a 
nobler appearance than any other description of game whatever; 
to pfuraue them, however, with any chance of success so late in the 
seasQOii your method must be entirely altered, and you cannot go 
about it too quickly. A sood stout-barrelled, gun, that carries a 
larffe oharge. and one steady old dog, will be the most etfective ; and 
to nave a stul greater advantage, you should select the middle, of 
the day, when the sun is in fiul power, and the morning, of which 
has been frosty. There is every excuse for a person in this case 
using all the means which ingenuity and experience may suggest. 
You will see, perhaps, a pack of grouse running from you, at the 
distance of five hundred yards, and it would be the height of im- 
prudence to follow them up, under the idea of being able to ^t 
a shot; probably, at the next step you took, they would all rise 
together and fly for a mile, and would invariably serve you in the 
same manner if in a similar way pursued. There arc various strata- 
gems made use of, both to draw them to you, and to induce them 
t9 He till you can come within shot. To attain the first, you are 
either to go by a circuitous route and secrete yourself behind a wall, 
or in a pit, in the exact line in which they are running, and await 
their approach ; or you are, in this aituatioiL, to ^\A'e.wwa\,'5k\iS»^vsso^ 
it hjrhmtatijag the noise they make, aad. c8J^^\Jw&m.\fti^^\^^^ 
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THE PTABincAy. 

3%? Ptarsivjrrnj or TThiie Grr/ufe (Te^rao Lcjfcpus, T.hmA is 
UTifjilfir iriton t'o^sfrc^ion of tLe sronse family; interesting botnfo 
thr; TtiiViT'ah'A hrA ti.c srorsmtn. It Ls known in almost crery 
I>art of K«iroj/5, tl.f; norih'^m portions of Asia, and America, and 
khmf: wrilfjrs hay, ev^n in Africa. Tiiis bird is nearlv of the same 
size sm iUf: rod J-tous'-. Itb bill is black, and its smnrcerphunagc 
i.; a pa.'c br^wn, or i*sli colour, and the upper parts of the body are 
molt Jed wiih a nurnbcT of small dusky spots and bars. On the 
\tcmi and nock tY.chn bars are broader, and more intermingled with 
whitr; ; as are likc^^^se tlie wings, with the exception of tne shafts 
of ihc quills, which are black. In the winter season this plumage 
is ohan^fcd into pure white, except that in the male tliere is a black 
lirif; betwficn the bill and the e;-e. The tail consists of sixteen 
f«;jitliers, the two middle ones bem^ ash-coloured in summer, and 
wiiite in winter ; the two next slightly marked with M'hite near the 
(;nd.s, and the rest arc wholly black. The upper tail coverts are 
tol^rrably lon^, and almost coveTthe tail entire. Tliis bird is pirtial 
to hi^h and lofty grounds, and can brare the most intense coid. It 
even lives and thrives under the cold of Greenland. In Britain it 
JM chifjil^r f(iund in the Highlands of Scotland, in the Hebrides and 
Orkney islands, and occasionally in the more elevated localities of 
Cumbcrknd and Wales, JJuiTon tells us, that it sedulously avoids 
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heat, and loves the hiting frosts on the tops of the highest moini- 
tains • and when the snow -melts on the sides of the iiills, it con- 
stantly ascends to loftier regions, till it gains the summits on which 
it forms holes, and buirows in the snow. These birds pair at the 
same period as the ordinary grouse. The female lays eight or ten 
eggs, which are white spotted with brown. There is no form of 
nest prepared: they are laid on the bare ground. In winter they 
congregate in flocks; and they are so little accustomed to the de- 
vic-es or tlie fowler, that thev suffer themselves to be easily taken 
either with snare or gun.^ They feed on the wild and rough pro- 
ductions of the hills, which impart a bitter taste to their flesh. 
thongh it is not by any means unpalatable ; it is of dark colour, and 
somewhat of the taste of the hare. 

This kind of grouse has engaged great attention from sporting 
writers on account of the singularity of its character and habits, and 
many valuable and philosophic reflections on the general harmonies of 
nature have been made on the subject. It is contended, that its 
plumage is admirably and singularly fitted to the general appear- 
ance of the grounds it frequents. The brown patcnes of heatn on 
the rocky declivities of the mountains assimilate strikingly in their 
broken and blended tints with the summer plumage of the bird, 
and fitly suits the object of concealment. When the whole country 
is covered with snow, and presents one extended mass of dazzling 
whitness, the dress of the bird is again suited to this change of 
external nature, and greatly aids its safety and security. The 
plumage is now not only white, but very thick and downy ; and 
even its legs are now thickly studded with feathers like hairs, which 
secure its limbs to the very toes. "The Avinter colour of the 
ptarmigan, therefore, in conjunction with its incrc^ed fulness of 
plumage, tends to limit the expenditure of the vital heat generated 
in the system' some expenditure, however, must and does take 
place beyond that of summer, to meet which, the enerj^es of the 
system are taxed to increase the ratio of its production. This 
power in the animal system of generating heat, is the principle 
upon which all animals are enabled to withstand the efi'ects of cold, 
and to preserve life and health in a low temperature. * * * * 
Hecent experiments have proved beyond doubt, that the change 
is that of the colour, not of the feather; at least the plumage docs 
not undergo a general moult for the purpose. The moult of those 
birds, which, like the ptarmigan, change their livery, appears to be 
gradual, in order that the system may not be taxed too much, 
seeing that it has abeady to struggle with the debilitating elTccts 
of cola. Besides all this, it is scarcely reasonable to suppose that 
the young ptarmigaus stould have the brown plumage of their 
parents to moult, when they have only just assumed it. The 
rationale then appears to be thus : as the ^vintcr approaches, the 
summer dress loses its colour, and gradually passes into the white, 
while, at the same time, an addition of ne^mxit^i^'S^V'K^^Ss^si^^'iiS.'^^ 
the mbess of the plumage to keep u"p'^\.a!L\i"&^\., Q^t^*^^ •s^^'^'?>r^ 
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of spring the older feathers of the put year are thrown ofl^ their 
place being supplied bj coloured ones ; while the white ones that 
sprang up as the winter sei in, gradually gain the hoe which wu 
then demcd them. Hence, in spring, ptarmigans are seen in a 
liverv irregularis; party-coloured ; these having acquired their tinti, 
will be moulted in autumn, so that no individual feather undergoes 
more than one mutation. It will be seen from this, that the moult 
is never simultaneously performed, but that a putiai loss and acces- 
sion of feathers, except in the depth of winter, is almost constant^ 
taking place." 

As we have ah'eady intimated, the ptarmigan family are to be 
met with in all the eleyated and Alpine regions of Europe, and in 
North America. The Greenlanders capture them by nooses hung 
to a long line drawn bjr two men, who drop them over their necks. 
They eat them with train oil, or lard ; and their sldns are converted 
into shirts to wear next the skin. The Laplanders take ihem hv 
forming a hedge with the boughs of birch trees, leaving small 
openings at certain intervals, jmd hanging on each a snare, the 
birds being tempted to come and feed on the buds of catkins of the 
birch tree, and when they pass through the onenings they aie 
caught. 4n North America, m the territories of tne Hudson's Bay 
Company, and in the neighbouring countries, there are in n i yifln y 
numbers of the ptarmigans taken every season. And here it is 
curious and instructive to notice, that as the frost is here intense, 
every feather of the bird, with the exception of those of the wings axia 
tail, becomes double— a downy one snooting out from the base of 
each, which provision seems admirably fitted to nrotect the bird frafi 
the piercing effects of the long contmued cold. In the months ^ 
October and November flocks of two and three hundred asaemU^ 
and fix their residence among the willovrs, the tops of which tb^ 
greedilv devour as food. Hence they are often called the t '" 

partriage. "We are told by travellers, that their flesh is 

esteemed at Hudson's Bay, and in many provinces of No 

America. Nets twenty feet square, and supported on poles, an 
used for the capture of these oirds; and they are so numerouf, 
that im thousand have been taken from the November to ApriL 

GS THS 8BVESAL CHIEF XX)CAUm8 HOSL aiOUSV* 

** Tct gitmse of other kind 
Tha fowler often flnds, of larger growth 
And gloflfj Jet, Black game, or Heathcock tftniddL 
Kor are tne Red on every healthy moor 
Or rocky mountain fonnd ; fall many a waatei, 
Washed by the sonthem, or the western main. 
Has ne'er received them, though abundant elM 
In store of footed, or of feathered game." 

FoWuvq; 

We mav gather from the general oonTersation of sportsmen in 
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Qduunouredt Ilea &11 to the uoHh, To go to the moon ia known to 
be almost synonymona with going to some of the northern localities 
of the kingdom. Pormerly this was not so exclusively the case, 
^ere used to be found considerable quantities of black grouse in 
the New Forest of Ham))shire, in some places in Devonshire, 
Derbyshire, and Staffordshire; but it is now questionable if there 
be,any» either of this species of the grouse family, or of the red 
grouse, in these parts of England at the present oay. The moors 
of Yorkshire are the nearest spots where any portion of grouse can 
readil/ be obtained; and evennere, there has been for several years 
a dimu^tion of their numbers progressively e9ing on. The increase 
of numufacturing and mining operations in this section of the king- 
dom has been the chief cause of the decline of grouse shooting over 
many of the fine districts of moorland in this direction. 

Tdb cheap and rapid mode of travelling bv railway has, however, 
thrown open considerable tracts of moorlanja to the English shooter, 
that "were scarcely accessible before *. he can traverse the country 
from London to the distant Highlands of Scotland in a few hours, 
and can find moors and game to his heart's content. There are 
extenaiye ranges of grousing country near home ; the moors of 
Westmorelanay Cumberland, and Northumberland, are verv exten- 
juve, and there are great numbers of grouse upon tnem, of all kinds. 
The shooting districts belonging to Lord Lowther, in Westmore- 
land are immense, the sportsman may walk thirty miles and scarcely 
get beyond them :^ here the country is so wild, bleak, and moun- 
tainous, iha,t a' guide is always requisite for strangers, and a pocket 
coiippaaa indispensable. The Cumberland moors are likewise very 
firmtful of grouse, in some of their localities : and here too, the 

E' ry is, exceedingly wild and rugged. In the neighbourhood of 
am, in Northumberland, and m the moors belonging to the 
of Nortliumberland, at Keilder Castle, there is a goodly por- 
tion of grouse, and the range of country is a very interesting one ia 
point of soeneary. 

But the great moor tracts in Scotland are the chief places for 
finding an abundance of s^rt ; the whole country, with the excep- 
tion of a few miles of cultivated land, here and there, by the sides 
of some river or estuary, is one immense moor, broken into artificial 
divisions by high and lorfcy mountains, covered at their summits, in 
some infltamses, with etenud snows. This is the sportsman's land 
of promise— the land flowing with *'the milk and honey" of his 
amusement. We can conceive nothing more heart-stirring and 
exhilarating than a tour to those wild tracts in search of the grouse, 
where Nature appears in her roughest attire and rugged flrandeur. 

This comparatively Alpine country can now, by railway and 
steamboat, be threaded in all its localities, at a very small cost of 
time and money. The sportsman can transport himself, in a few 
hours, from one spot to another a couple of liundred miles distaul^ 
and this gives him a great command ot the whole country. If oua 
q^t ia 2U)t equal to £Ls cxpeotations^ Yu& cmdl iRssckSss^ wa*^ ^st& 
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desCEmtkn and piaiaey and must be seen to be duly appre- 
ciate£ 

There arc some fair shooting gromids in Irebod for grouse, but 
they are far behind Scotland, aud even aome parts of Wales. In 
the counties of Cork^ Limerick, and Tipjperary, in the vicinity of 
the G^iy mountains, there are both blacfe and red grouse, witli a 
fair spnuMing of other kinds of ^le. There is likewise a fair 
portioji of grouse in the Kerry, '^^icklow, GioghccB^ and Negafifh. 
moimtams. The moor bird shooting is not quite so fatiguing m 
£qtt||]lB in ScotUnd, but the general accommodation m superior 
BTBHWtrr country to that ol the former. Ireland is lu^hly 
extolled hi some aportsmen for eroase ahootinff, vhile otnera 
ii>eak very mdliTcrcnily of it;^ supplies of tins kind of game ; but 
ve believe that tht) truth wiH be found to be, tliat in some well 
lireseTved localities there is a great abundanee of themj vhile in 
otiers, whieh are equallY jproMc, there is a remarkable scarcity, 
arifliug chiefly from poaemng and indirect means taken to destroy 
them- We We often, in travellijig through this country, re- 
marked that wherever there was a numerous and poor peasantry, 
rmae of all kinds was scarce. We can easily fancy how precioua 
id a half-starved Irishman would a well-stocked preaen'o of grouse 
be; and how difficult it would prOTe for Pat tolteep his haads off 
them, as a nice relish to his few scanty and haif*rotten potatoes, 
Ije^isktors md moralists may talk tul doomsday^ before they 
oomd make any impression unoer such circumsUnecs. 

We filiall miie a remark or two on the best methods of preserv- 
ing grouse idter bctn^ shot. They have often to be transported to 
ft great distance, and It is of moment that they should be so jaacked 
lip K3 to keep them sweet and agreeable when they reach their dea- 
tination. This is certainly not now so highly essentia! a matter 
aa it was some years back^ because the railway transit is now so 
espeditious, that birds, without almost any preparation, may be 
Bent in i^erfectly good order to the most distant part of the kingdom. 
One sportsman recommends the taking out the entrails of the bird, 
and then i^ntting it in llneu cloth ; and another cautions us against 
tbi3 pracUee, and says we should let the inside alonej onhr wiping 
the Bird, and not paek it till quite dry* Bladders should be pro- 
curei and a brace or more should be placed in one, if it is large 
enough, tis the bbddcr tight round the neck, and seal it with scal- 
ing, wax^ to prevent the air from getting in -, and ui this state, if 
phiced in boxes, they will keep sound and useable for three weeks 
or a mottth, CoL Hawker says, "to send grouse any distance, put 
pepper to the i>arts where they have been shot, as wdl as into their 
mouths, then pack them, carefully separated from eadl othfiTi &ud 
kig^ aa air ti|^ aa possiDle in bozea of hops." 
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CHAPTER VL 

PABTBIDGE SH0OII5G. 

"September comes to cheer the fomkt** heui. 
And raise his anxioas hopes; day after day 
He marks the firaitfal country diange aronrd 
'With eager ere. first, from the fettfle meads, 
IMrested of their widely vaviiif kiad. 
The pregnant hay-rid^ rises. Gentle svaias. 
If chance should lead Toa to the ehaaen vpol, 
Where the shy partrioge ftmas her simple nest. 
The embryo offsprics spare; and u hen your SfTthe 
Levels the grassy nul^s, should your &ot 
Approadi the helpkss brood, step bade vith cax«^ 
Nor our food hopes destroy.** 

VlKCEST. 

The Pabtsidge of Britain {Teirao PerUx, Lmn.) is of two kinds; 
the one is the gray or common partridge^ and the other is some- 
times termed the French partridge. Bewick describes tiie oommqn 
partridge as follows : — ^It is about thirteen inches in leng;th. Bill 
light brown, ejes hazel, the general colour of its jkhmume is brown 
and ash, beautifull^r mixed with black. Each feather is streaked 
down the middle with bufT. and the sides of the head are tawny. 
Under each eye is a small saffiron-colonred spot, which has a 
granulated appearance, and between the eye andtiie ear there is a 
naked portion of skin of a bright scarlet, which is not very oon- 
Fpicuons but in old birds. There is a crescent on the breast of a 
deep chestnut ; and the tail is short and drooping; tiie leas are a 
CTcenish white, and famished with a small nob beluncL The 
female has no crescent on her breast, and her plumage in geimal 
is not so distinctive and brigh^ as tnat of the male. The mooH 
takes place once a year. Partridges are chiefly found in temperate 
climates, the extremes of heat and cold being equaUy unfayoorable 
to them. They are nowhere in greater plenty than in this island, 
where, in their season, they contribute to the entertainment of a 
vast number of sportsmen. It is much to be resetted, however, 
that the means taken to preserve this valuable oird should, in a 
variety of instances, prove its destruction ; the proper guardians of 
the eggs and young ones, tied down by ungenerous resmctions, are 
led to consider them as a growing evil, and not only connive at 
their destruction, but too frequently assist in it. Paitrid^ pair 
early in the sprinff ; and once unitea it is rare that anjrthing but 
death separates tnem-. The female lays from fourteen to eighteen 
or twenty eggs, making her nest of dry leaves and grass upon the 
ground. The young birds run as soon as hatched, frequently 
encumbered with a part of the shell attached to them. It is no 
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unusTial thing also to introduce partridffe's eggs under the common 
hen^ who hatches and rears them as ner own : in this case the 
young birds require to be fed with ant's Ggg», which are their 
favourite food, and without which it is impossible to brin^ them 
up • they likewise eat insects^ and, when full grown, all kinds of 
grain and plants. The affection of the partridge for her young is 
peculiarly strong and lively : she is also greatly assisted in the care 
of rearing them oy her mate ; they together lead them in common, 
call them together, gather for them their suitable food, and assist 
in procuring it by scratching the ground. .Thev frequently sit 
dose to eacn other, covering their offspring like tne hen. In this 
situation they are not easily flushed; the sportsman who is 
attentive to the preservation of his game will carefully avoid 
giving any disturbance to a scene so truly interesting; but should 
the pointer come too near, or run in unon them, there are few who 
are i^orant of the confusion that follows. The male first gives 
the signal of alarm by a peculiar cry of distress, throwing himself 
at the same moment more imme<Bately in the way of cfanger, in 
order to deceive or mislead the enemy ; he flies, or rather nms 
along the ground, hanging his wings, and exhibiting everjr symptom 
of debility and weakness, in order to decoy the dog, m the too 
eager expectation of an easy prey, to a distance from the covey. 
The female flies off in a contrary direction and to a greater distance, 
but returns soon after by secret paths, and she then commonly 
finds her scattered brood closely squatted among the grass, and 
collecting them with haste by her " jucking," she leads them from 
the danger before the dog has had time to return from the pursuit. 
The partridge lives chiefly upon ^rain, along with the small 
seeds from otner plants. Her nest is rather a rough one. It is 
made on the ground in grass fields, among standing com, in clover, 
in furze, and sometimes even at the top of a ditch. The eggs are 
generally laid in the month of May ; and from this time to the 
latter end of June, the process of incubation or nidification takes 
place. In all the stages of this task the male bird takes a certain 
*hare. When the brood is hatched, he manifests the greatest 
solicitude in leading them abroad in search of ants' eggs, and 
larvae among insects. His call is in a sharper key than that of the 
female. Naturalists have noticed that the two birds have various 
notes or cries, as if to distinguish their several states or conditions, 
)S to safety, food, or danger. Their JucldrM is well known when 
ihey settle down in the evening. Mr. Lascelles tells us that he has 
jften watched their movements, and listened to their cries for 
loure; and always observed the male bird as being even more 
bhcitous, in appearance at least than the fomaJe, for the provision 
ind protection of the brood. This care, however, is left to the 
emale as soon as the birds are able to fly. Her watchfulness still 
jontinues, and seems even increased. She is never far from them, 
»at searches for food for them and leads them abroad to their 
cratohing ground, and when they seem tired, she gathers them all 
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around her with ?reat care. ^Vhen they are about their full size, 
or ^vithin a third of her own bulk, they are kft in a great measuie 
to shift for themselves. 



THE SHOOTING OF PABTBIDGE. 

The shooting of partridges is a popular sport ; it is more miveX' 
sally entered into than any other of tlie sporting amusements of 
Britain. It is more homely and domestic than moor shooting ; and 
can be enjoyed by the comparatively weak and aged. Tfie suc- 
cessful prosecution of it must necessarily vsffy with the numerous 
circumstances mider which it is enjoyed. If a sportsman has .a 
limited estate to slioot over with which he is well acquamted : if 
he has taken himself frreat care of his coveys of birds ; knows tier 
haunts, their times of feeding, and resting; if hia enclosures are 
small, and well fitted for the birds takinz short flights ; if these, 
and a hundred other minute and favourabTe matters fsJl to his lot. 
his sport may, all other things being equal, be reasonably expected 
to be much superior to what a mere stranger to the locality would 
find. There are scarcclv any two shooting localities, or any two 
sportsmen, that can be fairly put on a par with each other, m all 
their diversified characters ; therefore, it is that we find so meny 
varied accounts of the sport, and so many difterent adventures 
encountered in its prosecution. Every shooter has a history or 
tale of his own to tell ; he has jo}*8 and sorrow, with which strainers 
do not intermeddle; and lives and moves in a little world of his 
own creation. 

We are told by distinguished sportsmen, that the footinff of 
partridges, though a very requisite qualification in poiaters, 
IS one of the last things that should be expected from them ; 
for they are not to be relied on until they get fairly to com- 
prehend from the sportsman that they are not to catch the bird; 
the only thing required of them is to poini out where it is. It is 
well known that partridges will generally lie closer and better to 
dogs that tcijid them, than to those that track them ; the reason 
given for this is, that when they are winded, the do^s do not gt) 
straightforward towards them, out foUow the scent left by their 
devious course. When birds see dogs trace their footstep down 
wind they will fly oft], for they cannot take the scent tiU they are 
near them. Another matter is of some importance in commencing 
partrid/?e shooting in September, and that is, that do^ brought 
immediately from the moors, and put upon the hunting of the 
partridge, arc in many cases unfit for the purpose for some days, 
till the>; are again broken in to their new task. The hunting of 
grouse in the moors is an altogether diiferent operation from the 
work to be done in the fields in September. A dog that is really 
well trained will soon find himself at home in both occupations: 
out when this 23 not the case, there will always be more or less of 
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disappointment experienced from the sudden transition from two 
sach opposite modes of life. 

Some sportsmen recommend being very early in the field for the 
partridge, while others maintain this is a comparatively useless 
custom. Colonel Hawker says he never witnessed any great execu- 
tion done before breakfast. To this it has been answered . " True; 
;but, without putting ourselves to the expense of sending two or 
Hjhree sturdv fellows to warn off intruders, if the birds have escaped 
'bieing kiHea by that time, they are certainly dispersed abroad ; and 
the advantj^e of our knowing their feeding and basking grounds is 
'iitillified." We think, however, that the Colonel is in Siis instance 
^substantially correct. We have often ourselves made early starts 
When the weather appeared very auspicious j and we must say 
^fhat we never succeeded to our wishes, nor did we ever do much 
6xeiBution till the sun had risen for some time, or the noon-day hour 
teived. We believe that if we could take anything like an accurate 
,:i6^nsus of sportsmen's success in partridge shooting during the 
' months of September and October, we would find the most produo- 
' we hours to range from eleven till three in the afternoon. Of course 
. general rules of this kind cannot be laid down but with nxmierous 
' teservations and qualifications ; but we believe the result of a teat 

• 6f this kind would establish the truth of the point without any doubt. 
' There are other advantages to be realised by the sportsman, uncon- 

• nected with the capture of game, which are worth notice. The habit 
^induces good healtn.and tends very much to strengthen and preserve 
■it. It has an excellent and sustaining effect on the animal spirits ; 
and these are no mean things connected with successful sporting 
with the gun. After the month of October^ and from this to the end 
of the partridge season, we should not insist on being earlier in the 
field than about mid-day. The weather now becomes sour and 
Ttngenial iii the fore part of the day. 

The time of year and the weather have a ^eat influence over 
fiie birds, as well as the state they have been m relative to quidt- 
ness from previous fowling excursions. The flights they take vary 
with the nature of the country they are bred in. Where the 
eitdosures are small, and the general aspect of the country un- 
dulating, short flights are taken ; but where the flelds are of large 
extent, and tho landscape bears a champagne aspect, there, on the 
'Contrary, tlic birtls will often take a mile or two at one boxmd. 

J' It ia Liid down aa a general rule, that a prudent sportsman will 
;not injure his diversion by following the birds every day in fhe 

^ same trnck. Kektive to the shootingof partridge in windy weather 

' there have been keen discussions. The weight of argument se^ms 
decidedly, however, in favour of those who maintain that this Jcimd 
6f weather is not upon the whole favourable to sport. Indeed, 
boisterous weather can only be favourable under one view, and that 

' is, becmise birds do not so readily hear the approach of the spoits- 
man. It may likewise be observed, tba^t in ^ fe^^^rssA"^^^ 'wAc^ 
bewildered and stunned, and wili ofteu'^'b^o ^q^^ ^\si ^^^^^55^^^ 
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s}K)rt; but then it is again found from expeorience that for one 
windy day that they will lie like stones, they will prove ten days as 
wild as hawks, particularly if there be showers of rain with the 
wind. In the latter case they generally take themselves to tho 
woods and to furze, and cpleseed is said then to entice them. In 
Ireland, partridges in a high wind uniformly make for the potato 
iields. In weather of this kind the sportsman should always take 
the windward side of his beat^ othen^ise he will run a bhance of 
driving tliem off liis grounds, and into the hands of other parties 
who may be abroad. 

Mid-dap shooting claims our notice. As a common role, in 
ordinarily fine weather, the birds leave their feeding locahties 
about ten o'clock in the month of September, and eleven in Octob^. 
but after tills period their movements and habits i)ut on a less ana 
less aspect of regularity, and timely calculation is set oftener at 
deiiancB. The weather, constantly very variable in our dimate, is 
the chief cause of all this. 'When we have a rapid succession of 
rain, sleet, snow, wind, and sunshine, we have a varietjr of disturb* 
ing causes operating on both the sportsman and the birds: there- 
fore anv umv(irsal rules must, in such cases, prove of little use. 
The stuobles may be tried in mid-day, sometunes with advantage, 
for the birds do not always leave these places for basking grounds. 
These stubbles are the principal feeding localities, and as the day 
advances they are almost sure to be found at one time or another. 
When birds of prey (Jome in sight, coveys will often disperse, which 
is favourable to the sportsman. One bird will perhaps take shelter 
near a clod of earth, another will run behind a tuft of grass or 
a low piece of copse, and a furze-bush may shelter another. Some- 
times the partridge is disposed to lie, m the latter end of the 
season, in foul lands, such as are left m a rough state before the 
agi'icultural operations of spring commence. 

There is always a preponderance of cock birds among i)ajtridges, 
and this often tends to check the breed considerably. The hens 
are so tormented bv a number of males, that she drops one egg in 
one place, and another in a different spot. It is said the best mode 
to destroy the superabundance of males is, during tl^ first three 
weeks of the season, to net the covey, and destroy all the old cocks, 
leaving as many voung hens, and even one less : for it is certainly 
better that tho old hen shoiild look for the cock, than a number (u 
cocks run after one hen. It should be recollected, that where old 
birds are left, they will at the pairing season drive off the young 
ones and prevent their breeding; for let any sportsman declare u 
ever one nnd a brace of partridges in the shooting season that have 
not bred, and are termed by sportsmen a melt pair, he has found a 
covey near the same place where he found them: a circumstance 
which can only be accounted ;for by the old birds driving the young 
ones from the ground and preventing their brcediufir there. It is. 
tbereforOf a wvona notion that some birds should not be killed 
erGtyryoar^ and those geDilenxeiiYr\iQ l^^t Toai^i^ "v^^osid^^t 
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not allowing some to be killed, that in a short time tlieir grounds 
will be entirely destitute of game. We are told that the late Earl 
of Kingston had a great quantity of grouse on his mount^ns in 
Ireland before they were preserved, but he thought that bv lea\-inff 
them quiet for a couple of seasons, that he should have had a mucn 
greater abundance ; he therefore aid not allow a shot to be fired 
on those mountains for two seasons, and it is well known they were 
carefolly preserved during the whole time. On collecting, how- 
ever, a large party the third season, and going out to grouse, many 
of the genflemen who had been in the habit of going out to shoot 
there prior to its being preserved, were surprised to find a great 
scarcity ; and the reason of this was, that the older birds drove the 
young ones off, and all the mountains adjoining his lordship's pre- 
serves were swarming with game, although they had not; been 
preserved. 

The nrinciple of domestieitp is not very strong in the partridge. 
l^ose birds which have been reared under a hen soon manifest 
their dislike to confinement. They gradually become wild, and 
eventually fly off altogether to enjoy their native freedom. 

It is an established maxim in partridge shooting^ that hrokeik 
eoveps field the beti 9port. It has been whunsically said, that while 
the young birds have the old ones with them they are " up to every 
move on the board." Deprived of their natural leaders and protec- 
tors, they seem lost, and nave no settled idea of safety. This is 
the fortunate time for sportsmen to make play upon them and 
press his dogs to ferret them out, and txace them from one spot to 
another. 

As tlie season advances, the size of the shot to be used for 
partridge shooting should be enlarged. For the first fortnight 
Nos. 5 and 6 are recommended ; after this Nos. 4 and 5. In 
October, No. 8 will be found the most eligible. 

l!l^ICe(Uesped ov Gitetmep Parindge (Tetrao Rt^^^ This 

is often called the French partridge. It is larger than the gray 
one, and the bill and irides are red. The foreliead is ^y brown : 
the hind head is rufous brown; the chin and throat white, encircled 
with black ; and there is likewise a band of white over each eye to 
the hind head. The fore part of the neck and sides of it are 
cinereous, with two spots of black on each feather, and the hind 
part of the neck is rufous brown. The back, wings, and rump, arc 
of a grayish brovm ; the breast, pale ash colour. The belly, sides, 
and thighs, are rufous ; the sides marked with lunular streaks of 
white, black, and orange. The ciuills are gray brown, with the 
outer edges Vellowish. The tail is composed of sixteen feathers ; 
the four middle ones are rufous on both sides. The legs are red, 
and the male only has the blunt knob or spur behind. It is a 
common nastime in the Isle of Cyprus to use these birds as we do 
game-cocks, for the rational amusement of the people. 

This kind of partridge is very abundant in most parts of Europe, 
Aaia^ and Africa, SurpiiaiDg stories wt \riLi qI ^^^ TssssSass^^Hs. 
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some coanhies. In the Isle of 'Sueao iiiej ne so oonomon as to 
imoant to a positive nmsance. The inhahitants make a role to 
collect as man^ eggs as possible ewrxr jar, in order to lessen the 
breed, which, m some seasons, haye beien so nnmeioQa as to hsfe 
eaten np the entire produce of the harrest erafs. These eggi^ 
whidi are taken by thoosands, are prepared with different saoccB^ 
and snpplj the peo^ f<Nr a consioerable time. T oun i efor t sajs 
that partridges are so tame in the Isle of Scio, that ther are diifen 
to seek their food in the fields, like so many sheep^ and that eadi 
famfly intmsts its partridges to the common keeper, who hniu|8 
them back in the evening, and he calls them together with a iridstu^ 
eren in the daytime. Another writer tells ns that in ifae couiby 
around Trebizond, a man was seen leading abofe four thooaand 
partridges ; he marched on the gronnd, wmle the birds fidkwed 
nim in the air, until he reached a certain cam^ three daya^ jomnQf 
from Trebiamd: when he slept, the birds alinted to repose aroima 
him, and he could take as manr of their namber as hepieaaed. We 
are told that in Provenge. in Iranoe, persons have aoqmred tiie si 
of assembling numerous nocks of partridges, which obey the itim 
of their oonouctors with wonderfnldociliW. Willonghby nuntiona 
that a man in Sussex had, by great skill and attention, made a 
covey of partridges so tame, that he drove them before hnn. npoa 
the strength of a wager, from outof the county to LondcatL aMhonrii 
they were free, and had their wings fully grown, and in lignt 
feather. 

These red partridges make choice of mountainous regions, and 
well covered with wood ; their flesh is tender and white, and by 
many cfastronomes are considered of a richer flavour than the gray 
partridge. In France they make them into piesy which are hi^ily 
esteemed. 

The:^ differ from the common partridge in some pomts-T-they ate 
found in flocks, while the common species are only known in covem 
and the red bird perches likewise on trees, which the ordinary hnd 
never does. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

" Ah ! wbat arails bis glossy, varying Oyei, 
His purpled crest, and scarlet drclM ejes, 
Tfie vivid green his shining plnmes unfold. 
Bis painted wings, and breast that flames with gold!" Pops. 

Tffmtx are two sporting varieties of the pheasant, the Phasianus 
dflcAnrnf Itmn., apd the fia^rm Tor^atiw oi Tcramck, They 
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interbreed, however, and from this circnmstance it has been con- 
jectured by naturalists that the difference between them arises 
more from accidental causes than from any distinct law of a fixed 
variety. 

The common pheasant is described as being two feet eleven 
inches in length. The bill is of a pale horn colour, and the nostrils 
are hidden under an arched covenng. The eyes are yellow, and 
surrounded by a space, in appearance like scarlet cloth finely spotted 
with black. Under each eye there is a small patch of short feathers, 
of a dark glossy purple ; the upper sectionsi of the head and neck 
are of a deep purple, inclining tt> glosay ^rcen and bluo. Tlic lower 
parts of the neck and breast are of a reddish ch&stnut, witli blnck 
mdented edges, and the sides and lower portion of the bre!ist is of 
the same hue. with pretty kr^e tips of black to eaeh feather, which 
in various lisnts vary to a glossy purple. The belly imd vent ore 
dusky; the Back and s capillars bi^aiiti fully varief^ted with black 
and white, or cream coIduj: speckled mt)i black, ani iiiixed with deep 
orange on all the feathers, edged with black- On the lower parts 
of the back is a mixture of green ; the quills are dnsky, freckled with 
white. The wing-coverts are browu^ dossed with green and edited 
with white; the rump is a pale reddish brown, and tlie tw^o middle 
feathers of the tail are about twenty inches long, the shortest on 
each side less than five, and are of a reddish brown, marked with 
transverse bars of black. The legs are dusky, with a short blunt 
spur on each, but in some old birds the spurs are sharp as needles, 
and between the toes there is a strong membrane. The female is a 
good deal less, and is not gifted with that variety and brilliancy of 
plumage which characterizes the male; her general colours are 
light and dark brown, mixed with black; the breast and belly are 
beautifully freckled with small black spots on a light ground, the 
tail is short, and barred, somewhat resembling that of the male, but 
not so strikingly interesting; the space around and about the eye 
is covered with feathers. The common pheasant is generally found 
in low and woody locjJitics, on the borders of plains, on which they 
delight to gambol and sport ; during the night they roost on the 
branches of trees. They are distinguished by a great shyness, and 
da not associate much together, except during the months of March 
and April, when the male is in quest of the female ; they are then 
easily known by the noise which they make in crowing and clapping 
their wings, and which may be heard at a considerable distance. 
The hens make their nests on the ground, like the partridge, and 
lay from twelve to fifteen olive coloured eggs, which are smaller 
than those of the domestic hen. The young run after the mother 
as soon as freed from the shell. Durine the breeding season, it has 
been often ascertained that the cock pheasant will mtermix with 
our common hens, and produce a hybrid breed. 

Sir William Jardine, m his Naturalist's Library, tells us that "it 
is now generally admitted that the pheasant waa Qti^xjaXti /s^\55*- 
dnced into JEorope from tbebaaiks ol \\\j^^\iasv& V^nss^ *^as."'*aiss^«i'^ 
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river in Colchis, in Asia Minor. The Grreeks. in the ascent of the 
stream, were attracted by thpir beaut v, and the bird being so easily 
dnm^sticated, a valuable addition to tlie luxury of themselves ana 
llomans was sfion secured, and rapidly extended itself over the 
southern countries of Europ?. They appeared at the expensive and 
superabundant repasts of the ancients, and, for a time, bore the 
psum for noveltv ; and Heliosrabalus, in his ostentatioas displays, is 
said to have fed the lions of liis menaserie with them. The phear 
sant may be said to have been orisrinally restricted to the Asiatic 
rontinent, extending over the greater part of h, and reaching to 
China, and the confines of Tartary. 

The pheasant, though not originally belonging to the Amerioan 
continent, has been introduced to it ; and is now pretty numerous 
in some of the British possessions, and in the United States. They 
are, however, not very well adapted for moving from place to plaoe, 
on account of the shortness of their wings. On this aoconnL we 
are told, they are kept in complete imprisonment in the Isolo 
Madre, in the Lago Ma^ore, at Turin, as they are not able to 
make their ilight over the lake. When they make the attempt 
they generally i>erish. It is stated by Sonnini, and otiier travellers, 
that the pheasants of some of the northern islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and which come thither from the woods of ThessaKa, are 
larger and handsomer than those of other coimtries ; and that it is a 
great source of amusement amon;^ the Turks to let birds ci prey, 
which they carry in tlieir hands, ily at them. "When the pheasant 
takes its fli^t, the bird of prey, which thev let loose, nosering 
above, compels it to pnerch on some tree ; he then places himself on 
another branch, over its head, and keeps it in siush terror, that 
it suffers itself to be approached- and easilv taken alive. This 
fact, it b Remarked, suMciently aevelopes the mystery of fascina- 
tion. 

There are six varieties of the pheasant, exclusive of the common; 
namdy, the gold, the silver, the ring-necks, the white, the pied, 
and tlie Bohemian. 

That the ring-necked pheasant and the common pheasant inter- 
breed has been denied, or at least doubted, by several naturalists of 
note. The rini^ed pheasant, it is said^ chiefly inhabits the forests erf 
China^ where the common si>ecies are likewise very abundant ; but 
there is no issue that woidd mdicate anythin^^ like an mtenminsrling 
of the two kinds. The eggs of the ringed bird are of a ijale bluish 
colour, and r^arked with small blotches of a deeper tint; while 
those of the common pheasant are of an olive white, and are desti- 
tute of any spots. In a wild state the ringed species are uniformly 
less in size than the commoD bird, both m length of body and in 
tail. The head of the former is of a whitisn fawn uolour, tinted 
with bluish g^reen ; and above each eve there are two white lines, 
which constitute a sort of eyebrow. The marking in the back of the* 
a'agied kind is different and smaller *, and the rump feathers dis- 
pitiytbeBuae peoolior tints wbiohineiiuaJGTa^^tN^ 
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isli blue exhibits. Bat the most distinctive mark of difTercnce is, 
that the white ring is broadest upon the sides of the neck, a cir- 
cmnBtanoe which cannot be overlooked in considering this question 
of identitv. Q^e female of the ringed pheasant is likewise less 
than the lemale of the common kind, boin in siee and in length of 
taiL The entire question, however, of distinctive individualitv, is. 
not by aD^ means satisfactorihr disposed of. More decided tacts 
and expconments are wanted to settle the point. Sir William 
Jardine says, " The pheasant sometimes also crosses with the 
domestifi fowl. Temminck mentions this as requiring great atten- 
tion to accomplish; but where poultry are kept upon the 'borders 
of a wood abounding with pheasants, it occasionaUsr happens, and 
would do 80 more frequently if favourable opportunities occurred ; 
a specimen in my own possession, exhibiting all the mixed charac- 
ters, wns procnired in a wild state. M. Temminck also records a 
solitajy instance of a mule between the female pheasant and male 
golden bM, which exhibited a curious but splendid mixture; 
all his endetavours, however, to procure a second specimen were 
ineffeotoal. The common pheasant also breeds freely with 
the ringed bird, and the offspring is productive. This has been 
cozffiidered by many as a proof that these two birds were iden- 
tical; Imt in the whole of this order, and its corresponding 
one among quadrupeds, this law has a much more extended 
modification, and can scarcely be taken as a criterion, except in 
very opposite instances." 

The rearing and preserving: of pheasants is an important branch 
of sporting science. The bird is not posi^sed of a very strong 
domestio prinoiple, but seems always anxious to regain and secure 
its naturaf freedom, whenever it can do so. This has been the chief 
banier against an ahnost unlimited increase of them. Could they 
have been housed, and headed, and secured at night like our com- 
mon form-poultry, they would nave multiplied surprisingly ; but it 
has been found over and over again that the young birds which 
may nave been hatched under a hen, although they apparently 
mi^ht assume many of the habits of tameness and domestjioity 
which mark the common poultry of our country, yet if any one 
i^roaohed them unawares, they would fly oiT to liie nearest cover 
IB. a state of complete wildness. 

The birds are, however, in many cases collected together in 
ooBsiderable quantities, which go under the name of baiteawp, 
where they serve for gala days of sport to the nobility and gentry,' 
We have ourselves always looked upon these exhibitions with pain, 
and we oonoeive them totally opposed in principle to the real spirit 
of English sports. We never could comprehend a man's feehngs 
in kilnng a quantity of game under such circumstances. JSport 
it certainly is not. To enjoy and obtain this there must be a 
given portion of uncertainty and trouble connected with its pro- 
secution. If a man could kill all the game of an extens,vii^ q.xmL 
well-stocked preserve in aa haul, tVwew ^^^^^^aa «!pwl\^*<5B» 
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case, in the trae sense of the trord. It would be one of fhe 
dullest and most nninterestin? acts of his life ; bnt where he has 
to seek, and to find, and to ranible for miles through a thickly- 
woodea or ir.oorish country, there is pleasurable excitement 
prodiiced, and this is the creative and sustaining principle of pure 
s^ri^ and the true source of all the enjoyments which the pursuit 
ot wild anim:ils can confer on man. It is to wander about ; the 
hopes entertained here, and the fears there; the disappointments 
met with on the ere of realized advantages, that constitute the 
current of exhilaratin'r feeling and livelv sentiment, which we 
crmnect with the healthy and natural indulgence in field sports 
lienerally. It is a bad spirit for a real sportsman to cherish to be 
iilways craving for "leat success, and to be peipetuaUy out of 
humour both with himself and every one about him, if he does 
not get his bag sooner and better filled than all his neighbours and 
competitors. There is an exclusive and selfish bitterness lying at 
the root of all such trains of thought and the habits they engen- 
der ; and the best receipt for eradicatins: this pernicious principle 
is, to look lightly and carelessly on the sport, and to make it 
a mean*, and not an end. 

Indeed, we know from experience, as well as from what is daily 
passing aronnd us, that it is unpossible to keep large collections of 
pheasants from depredations. The slightest noise disturbs them 
m the night-time, and induces them to crow ; and this discovers 
the places in which they arc congregated, so that their destruction 
is almost inevitable. 

Pheasants arc subject to considerable mutations and athnents. 
One of the most singular of its changes is, that in certain cases^ 
and in certain years of its existence, the female bird puts on th6 
appearance of the male. This curious fact enga^ the late Ihr, 
Jonn Hxmter in a series of experiments with a view to ascertain 
whether there was in reality any transfer of gender accompanied by 
this change of plumage and outward appearance. But he found 
no organic change whatever. The diseases these birds are subject 
to are but little understood. It is said, that they die off sudde^idy 
about the time they are throwiujj off their crest and tail feathers, 
without any apparent illness, havmg an abundance of food, of which 
ants and tneir eggs form a part. Good air, exercise, and even 
choice grass plots, will not stay the ravages of the complaint. It 
has been recommended by way of cure, that as in Asiatic countries, 
of which the bird is a native, it lives very much on aromatic plants^ 
aU remedial measures should take this circumstance into considetu- 
tion. Spices and stimulants are recommended, with nutritious diet, 
chopped eggs, and slired beef. Pepper pods, and other aromatics, 
arc likewise used, in certain small quantities. In spite, however, ot 
all care, great mortality sometimes prevails amon^ the pheasants of 
particular localities. They seem to be afflicted with some epidemie 
dJBtamper, which baffle all the skill of gainekeepers, and thQ 
^rttdUte Bpeeukti'vms of the lu^turaUst, 
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.^.iVhe shooting of the pheasant commeoices on the 1st of October, 
irhioh is aa iiiteresting day to aristocratic sportsmen^ with their 
well trained dogs. 

" See how with emidatire zeal they strive, 
Thread the loose sedge. £md through the thicket drive I 
No babblinjj voice the bosom falsely warms. 
Or swell9 the panting heart with vam alarms. 
Till aH at once their choral tongues proclaim^ 
The secret refuge of the lurking game. 
Swift is their course; no len^hened warnings now 
Space to coHect the scattered thoughts allow ; 
iNo wary pointer shows his cautious eves, 
"Where trom his russet couch the bird shall rise ; 
Peirha9>s light running o'er the mossy ground. 
His devious steps your sanguine hopes confound ; 
Or, by the t^led branches hid from sight. 
Sudden he tries his unexpected flight ; 
Soon as the ready dogs tneir quarry spring. 
And swift he spreads his variegated wing, 
Ceased is their cry ; with silent look they wait. 
Till the loud gun decides the event of £ate."-~PYE. 

Hiere are various opinions held among sportsmen as to the readi- 
)^es8 wixh which pheasants may be shot ; some holding it is difficult, 
while others make verv light of the matter. This is not a question 
which any kind of authority can determine. In fact, the snooting 
of the bird is easy to one man and not to another, depending^ more 
to his ooDstitutional habits and temperament than his skili with the 
gwn and the dogs. The noise which a pheasant makes when he 
^angs out ot' his cover, often shakes a nervous man's frame a little : 
^d a very sUght diake of this kind, at such a critical moment, will 
gxeroise a powerful influence on the result of his firing. Steadiness 
16 the great matter in exploits of this kind; it determiues the 
relative portion of skill which a man throws into such pursuits. ^ 
\ Some persons recommend the spaniel for pheasant shooting 
|)efore any other kiud of game dog. They say they cannot be too 
jdrong, too shOTt upon tne leg, or have too much courage ; the 
^ckness of the cover reqiures strength, zeal, and resolution to 
sjirmount it. Some shooters use beagles in pheasant shooting with 
|;Qod effect; and even terriers are employed m some districts. But 
bveirthing depends upon the localities where dogs are employed, 
in thick hyeogerows, furze plantations, youn? woods, and in 
tangled underwood of any kind, such dogs as the beajrle and terrier 
are better suited for pheasant sporting than the spaniel; but where 
the grounds are comparatively open, we think the latter are to be 
preferred. 

Early in the field for pheasant shooting is recommended ; and 
file sportsmaii should scour tbe stubbka ^'«V^s^)\»;^>'«)§L\!i^9^ 
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river in Colohis, in Asia Minor. The Greeks, in tlie ascent of the 
stream, were attracrted by their beauty, and the bird being so easfly 
domesticated, a valuable addition to tne luxury of themselves and 
Komans was soon secured, and rapidly extended itself over the 
soathem countries of Europe. They appeared at the expensive and 
superabundant repasts of the ancients, and, for a time, boie the 
palm for noveltv ; and Hclio^balus, in his ostentatious displays, is 
said to have fed the lions of iiis meuapperie with them. The phesf 
sant may be said to have been originally restricted to the Ajsdotie 
continent, extending over the greater part of it, and reacluing to 
China, and the confmes of Tartary. 

The pheasant, though not originally belonging to the Ameriaaa 
continent, has been introduced to it ; and is now pretty numerous 
in some of the British possessions, and in the United States. They 
are, however, not very well adapted for moving from place to place, 
on account of the shortness of their wings. On this acoomn;, w« - 
are told, they are kept in complete imprisonment in the Isob 
Madre, inthc Lago Maggiore, at Turin, as they are not abk to. 
make their flight over the lake. When they make the attempt 
they generally perish. It is stated by Sonnini, and other travellers, 
that the pheasants of some of the northern ishinds of the Arcfai' 
pelago, and which come thither from the woods of Thessaha, are 
larger and handsomer than those of other countries ; and that it is a 
gr^t source of amusement among the Turks to let birds of prey, 
which they carry in their hands, fly at them. AVhen the pheasant 
takes its flight, the bird of prey, which thev let loose, novering 
above, compels it to perch on some tree ; he tnen places nimself on 
another branch, over its head, and keeps it in such terror, that 
it suffers itself to be approached, and easilv taken alive. This 
fact, it is Remarked, suMciently aevdopes tne mystery of fascina* 
tion. 

There are six varieties of the pheasant, exclusive of the common; 
namely, the gold, the silver, the ring-necks, the white, the pied, 
and the Bohemian. 

That the ring-necked pheasant and the common pheasant inter- 
breed has been denied, or at least doubted, by several naturalists of 
note. The rini?ed pheasant, it is said, chiefly inhabits the forests of 
China^ where the common sipecies are likewise very abundant ; but 
there is no issue that would mdicate anythins^ like an mterraingling 
of the two kinds. The eggs of the ringed bird are of a jxtle bluish 
colour, and rxarked with small blotches of a deeper tint; while 
those of the common pheasant are of an olive white, and are desti- 
tute of any snots. In a wild state the ringed species are uniformly 
less in size than the common bird, both in ien^h of body and in 
tail. The head of the former is of a wMtisn 5tawn uolour, tinted 
with bluish green ; and above each eve there are two white lines, 
which constitute a sort of eyebrow. The marking in the back of the* 
riaged kind is different and smaller •, and the rump feathers dis- 
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isli blue exhibits. Bat the most distinctive mark of difTercnce is, 
that the white ring is broadest upon the sides of the neck, a oir- 
camstanoe which cannot be overboked in considering this question 
of identitv. Q^e female of the ringed pheasant is likewise less 
than the female of the common kind, botn in siee and in length of 
tail Hi© entire question, however, of distinctive individualitv, is 
not by an^ means satisfactorily disposed of. More decided tacts 
and expconments are wanted to settle the point. Sir William 
Jardine says, " The pheasant sometimes also crosses with the 
domestic fowl. Temminck mentions this as requiring great attri- 
tion to accomplish ; but where poultry are kept upon the 'borders 
of a wood abounding with pheasants, it occasionallsr happens, and 
would do 80 more frequently if favourable opportunities occurred ; 
a specimen in my own possession, exhibiting all the mixed charac- 
ters, was proGored in a wild state. M. Temminck also records a 
solitary instance of a mule between the female pheasant and male 
golden bird, which exhibited a curious but splendid mixture; 
all his endeavours, however, to procure a second specimen were 
ineffectual. The common pheasant also breeds freely with 
the ringed bird, and the offspring is productive. This has been 
considered by many as a proof that these two birds were iden- 
tical; but in the whole of this order, and its corresponding 
one among quadrupeds, this law has a much more extended 
modification, and can scarcely be taken as a criterion, except in 
v»y opposite instances." 

The rearing and preserving of pheasants is an important branch 
of sporting science. The bird is not possessed of a very strong 
domestic innnciple, but seems always anxious to regain and secure 
its natural freedom, whenever it can do so. This has been the chief 
barrier against an aknost unlimited increase of them. Could they 
have been housed, and headed, and secured at night like our com- 
mon form-poultry, they would have multipli^ surprisingly ; but it 
has been found over and over again that the young birds which 
may have been hatched under a hen, althougn they apparently 
mi^fat assume many of the habits of tameness and domesticity 
which mark the common poultry of our country, yet if any one 
apIHToaohed them unawares, they would fly off to l2ie nearest cover 
IB. a state of complete wildness. 

The l»rds are, however, in many cases collected together in 
considerable quantities, which go under the name of baiteauiP, 
where they serve for gala days of sport to the nobility and gentry. 
We have ourselves always looked upon these exhibitions witb pain, 
and we conceive them totally opposed in principle to the real spirit 
of English sports. We never could comprehend a man's feebngs 
in kilnng a quantity of game under such circumstances. JSport 
it certainly is not. To enjoy and obtain this there must be a 
given portion of uncertainty and trouble connected with its pro- 
secution. If a man could kill all the game of an QxteusvK^ «s^<i. 
w^-etocked preserve in an boui, t\vei« ^^xji^X^'OiS^ v^x^'^ka 
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Norfolk^ on a chaud for their friend Lord Cholmondieley. and kiDad 
there, with their three guns only, in one day. fonzteen moe ni • 
half of hares, sixteen couple of rabhits, twenty-four facaoe of ] ' 
sants, thirteen brace of partridges, and sixteen ooimle of ; 

cocks. All these achievements, nlty years back, have been oo^^,^ 

by the exploits in more modem batteanx in England; but ^Jlf- 
ticalars of them we refrain from grrirji^ iri Hotm. 

On the Continent similar sports have long heen indul^f^d is, an^ 
to a greater extent than in this country. Wc are told that fa^^ 
ina so splentiful in Bohemia in 1753, that thcllmperor Francis Lf« 
made a shooting excursion to one of ilie estiitcs of the Prince Cof i 
Icrcdo : in the space of eighteen davH tlie imperial sportsman £jsd^ 
116,209 shots, and killed^l9,545 j^tridg^s, 1S,343 hai^, J^^SJ^ 
phwisants, with other inferior game, imiountiu^ in all i& 47,550- t^ 

In Sweden there is something of the battue shooting premlfoCg 
hnt different in some essential particulars frooi wliat is foIlowSj 
here and in France and German>\ liideed all over the CouijnQjjS 
we find iraiinnerable traces of this kind ot* sporting ^itli the gupiQ 
btit yet not of the kind which cau add much either to a tme ^portsf t 
mans knowledge or his love for his favourite aninicioent, la 
everythhig of this kind there must be somo portion of reafion and 
sentnnent thrown into them, or they cease to haya any hold on tiie 
good feelings of the world at large* 

■ • .jfi-.j 

CHAPTER Vm. ■ •;■*'-•>'''■'} 

: ■: ' .- i.lT 

QUAH. SHOOTING. . . .''ii. ■ 

The QtTAn. {Tetrao Vdumist, Linn,) is describej at jfollows:— Tt 
is nearly seven inches loag ; some approaeh even to ejght* The biU 
is dusky; the irides haael, and m old males ycUow; the cro\\n o| , 
the head is black, transversely niarkcd ^ith rufous brown^ ^00^ 
down the middle is a yellowish vi'ldte line. Ahore the eje^ mk^ 
backward direction, is another line of the same colour^ audi on the 
chin and throat is a hlaek marki T^hich haa a turn iipwardh! toy-aj-J^ 
the ears. The Remaining parts are ^si'Mte, and the hlnxl portion 0^ 
the neck is black. The igcapuiaa^ and tail-coverts arc of a n:Jbia^ 
brown tint, and tho middle of each feather is strcj).keti ^-ith yetrt 
lowish white, surrounded more or less with black The sides are Qt\ 
the same colour, bnt not having quite so much of the white streoki" 
The breast is hght femigiaous hrown, shafts white, helly pkr* 
The wing-coverts are pale rufous brown, strciJced uke the haek, 
bnt more minutely distributed. Tlie quills arc dusky; the outer 
webs more or less mottled witb yellowish white. The tail 1;^ duaky, 
Upped mth wiiitc^ arid consists of tvrdTs ^^fe^jJj^ hidden hj , 
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ioverts. The hen bird is distinguished by having Kttle or no 
con the chin or throat, and by a dusky msiV passing from the 
dbwn\rards. Some black spots are likewise seen on the chest, 
the coTerts of the vings are barred \iith yellowish white 

*•• ' 

iiarbird is known in almost all the oonntries Qf the wairld» wiii|i 
exception, it is said, of America^ where it has not hitherto 
t dbcovered. Their nnmbers on the continent of Europe are. 
"ipent, nmch more so than in England, Walea^ and Scotland^' 
ftae often met with in Ireland in large quantities, 
ifc qoail is a mimtory bird, and thougn many attempts have 
ftnade to naturalize them in this country, the instinctive desire 
^farate, has hitherto frustrated all such enterprises. They haVfs, 
igTO the attention of the luiEiuHU^^c had im ^jjurUmaafrom t|ie' 
iMt times. Phny sam '^ They idight in smdi numbers on. shipai,, 
Twhich is.alwayB in the nigbt), by their acttllEg^ on the mast§, 
f Ac., j;c.. ad to bear down barka and ^inall ves^eL^ and £nalk' 
itittn, ana on that accoujit the sailors have ^ great dread a^= 
i(, "irhen they approach neaj to knd." Li the autumn there ajc^ 
eaii flpojcs of these birds found crossing the Mediterzaneafi. 
ii Ra^ to Africa^ taking, on their route, both i^ goin^ and orer 
[in^,"the Tatiotis islands of the Archipelago as their resting, 
es. They are often in such prodigious nuiitbcrs as to absolutely 
ar the entire face of the country. In Alexandria they are so 
mon, that thev can be readily bought for a farthing eacL It 
been known, that crews of merchant vessels have been so much 
Ined to feeding; on them, that certain diseases have been 
loed from their trequent use, and that complaints have formerly 
I made on the suoject to the British consul at Alexandria. 
Be birds assemble in autumn on the northern shores to emigrate 
liward ; and it has b^n often noticed, that they delay their 
irturo uutii the nortb wind arises, when towards sun-sol; thif 
p ■body take ^TfnJ^, and display such swiftness as to traverie, 
* Ifebics by breafe of day. In Italy, Sicfly, and most of th^ 
&t islimds^ ihc-y arrive at a stated season in vast numbersj and' 
tsiiiOTlai: punctuality, not differing, in the average of yea^r^. 
\t a iby or two at the utmost. One hundred thousand haye 
l Jbim^ to be caught at one tine. They are run after dmdnig . 
liifrht/and great numbers perish in the chase. In Sicily, tbeyfj 
(mt a sensa-tidn produced when they arrive. Crowds m 
iobled of sX] a^es and stations of life to witness the sight. Tm 
htr of boats }^ likewise astonishing ; and their passengers all 
if j^s and ti^toL^, to try their luck at the feathered strangeD*. 
f "^f^t-p 50 abtrndimt on the island of Capii, at the entranpe o^" 
Bhilf Off 1^'apicSj that they constituted the chief source of revenue 
h^ bislvops of the pkce. There were one hundred and sixljy 
l^aiid captured in one season. In China, and in many of the 
ifl!s jn the eastern Rpas, they are o(t^.«i<i \aisaet^>ii^ ^.*^i 
!^c^ih& sm liiiidr flights. 
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The qml has been long famous for his pnfinadoiui habits. He 
£ghts Keenlir and hard. The Greeks and itomans were great 
fighters of this bird; and the oonqueror in a regular pitched battle 
-was highly prized. Indeed, in snch estimation was he held, that 
w» are told, that Angostos pnt a prefect of Egypt to death for 
liiaving bronight a conqueror to the table to be eaten. We find 
aome of the middle age \mters speaking of Uie combats with this 
bird, and comparing them to those between cocks. Henry UL, 
King of Castile, employed much of his time in catching qxiails for 
the purpose of matcninii them in fights ^ and the Gastilians gener- 
ally uunted them mommg and evening, and had reffular combats 
with them at places adapted for the pnr^e. Scaliger tells us, 
Ihat the Italians have gardens purposely laid out to hunt them in ; 
jind which are fitted up in a very costly manner, and where, with 
*.he ^uail-pipes, they pursue tiie bird as a ffreat amusement. Bumes, 
^ his Triveh m Boiiaray teUs us. that ^' he arrived at the season 
af the quaib, when every one who could escape from his other 
avocations was en^ed in hawking. nettin£[, or fighting these 
courageous little burds. Every Tuesday mommg the dud had a 
aueeting in his court-yard to encourage this sport. He used to 
send for us to witness it ; it is by no means destitute of amusement, 
whether ^e regard the men, or the birds ^ for chief, servant, and 
subject were here on an equality, the quails bein^ the heroes, not 
the men. They are carried about in bags, and enticed to fight with 
each other for grain which is sprinkled between them. When the 
quail once runs, he is worthless, and immediately slain; but they 
seldom made a precipitate retreat. Nothing can exceed the passion 
of the Afghans for this kind of sport ; aunost every boy in the 
street may be seen with a quail in his hand, and crowds assemble 
in all parts of the city to witness their game battles." These birds 
are very abundant in India^ and they are entrapped by various de- 
vices* and in great quantities, both for food and for fighting pur- 
poses. Johnson, in his Indian Field SportSy tells us, that the 
Hindoos "equip themselves with a frame-wori: of split bamboos, 
resembling the frame of a paper kite, the shape of the top of a 
coffin, and the height of a man, to which green bushes are fastenecl, 
leaving two loop-holes to see through, and one lower down for 
their rod to be inserted through. This frame-worfc, which is very 
li^ht, they fasten before them, when they are in the act of catching 
birds, by which means they have both the hands at liberty, and are 
completely concealed from the view of the birds. The rod which 
they use is about twenty-four feet long, resembling a fishing-rod. 
the ]^arts are inserted within one another, and the whole contained 
within a walking-sticL They also carry with them horse-hair 
nooses of different sizes and strength, which they fasten to the rod : 
likewise bird lime, and a variety of calls for the different kinds cf 
hiriia, with which they imitate them to the greatest nicety. They 
^ake with them likewise two lines, to wldch horse-hair nooses are 
attached for catching largest birds, and a \)ag ox Tft\. Vi cwsi >M5: 
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me. TIius equipped, tliey sally forth ; and as tliey= prooeecl 
Dough the different covers tney use calls for such birds as geac^ 
lly- resort there, which from constant practice is well knmm to 
BHtti^aiKl, if birds answer their call, they prepare accordingly fofr 
tomng thjem. Supposing it to be a bevy of quaib, they contimfb 
JliQg them, nntii they get quite close; they then ann the tOp*t 
^r rod with afeaUier smeaicd with bird-lime, and pass it throngh 
a loop-hole in their fnuno of ambush, and to which they oontinuk 
ai^g other parts, until they haye ^xe or six out, which they tiife 
iti^. great dexterity, and touch one of the quails with a feather 
Ujijih adheres to them : they then withdraw the rod, arm it agtdri, 
iditouoh three or four more in the same manner^ before theV 
tempt to snare any of thom." ^ 

This quail lays more e^ in some countries than in others. Iti 
u;^ and Prance^from fifteen to twenty is the average number; 
li m hotter sections of the Asiatic and African continents, twenty- 
f^ and thirty ajre sometimes found in one nest. This large numbor 
,egg8 accounts in some measure for their great numbers. Soiti^ 
drtsHien maintain, that they hatch twice a year ; but this doefe 
»t seem to be a well established fact. Where a second bevy of 
Lfils may have been met with, it has, perhaps, been the result of 
cident, and not fairly ascribaole to any general law of increasfi. 
as subject is touched upon in a communication inserted in the JVi^ 
W^^ Magastinis^ voL v., wherein it is said, " This place" (the L*lc 
iXhanet) "was formerly so famous for them" (quails), "eitner from 
\ vicimty to the French sliore, or the quantity of grain which is 
ilidyated, that people come from great distances for the express 
irpqso of quail shootmg; of late years, however, their numbers 
tT^ considei-ably decreased, but still the sportsmen in the begin- 
pg of September, may commonly kill from two to three brace a 
y- . Along the banks of the Thames, below Purlleet, several 
pners and.sportsmen have assured me, that about the beginning 
.November, a time at which the departure of the main body hfi 
kfla plaee, a small number of quails make their appearance, nTid. 
pwinue during the winter always at a short distance from th6 
f/^'ft edge; these are evidently the young birds of the second 
[vy„who, for some reason, seek that particular situation after iht 
u^ation of tlie rest of their Bpecies." 

Qj^il shooting is chiefly confined in Britain to some pari icv!fr 
ctaons of it : to the counties of Essex, Kent, Cambndgcsliirc, 
idolk, and Korfolk. The iDCvies seldom exceed ten in number, 
ia are generally under that figure. They are to bo found in tlio 
ieningB feeding in oom-fields, and sometimes they lie remarkably 
QL and may readily be approached, and at other times they are j<s 
ila as possible. A steady dog is indispensable; but it nrastbe 
imarked, by way of caution, that most doffs are apt to be spoiled 
r some time after they have been employea in tracmg these oird?. • 
ommon partridge shot is recommenaed, Vfoifc wiis^^e wisii^^^^J^ss*^ 
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A writer of traveb in the East has the f oUcming lemacks r^^ 
ing the quail :— " In Eg>'pt, when these birds arnTe in the month 
of September. I have more than once seen the Arabs killing and 
laming them by throwing short sticks at them. Daring the time 
that tne Capitani Bey blockaded the harbour of ALexandria with 
Ms Turkish squadron, one of the Greek sailors of his ship had 
caught two or three which had perched on the rigging. The Mus- 
Bulman rewarded him generously, and desirous of var^in^ the hard 
fare which a blockading squadron has usually to sustson, ov a m(»e 
ami)le supply of such a deucate rarity, promised a piastre tor every 
qu£l that should be brought to him. In a few days, the riggings, 
sails, and yards, were covered with flocks of quails ; g;reat numb^ 
were caught of course, and every one was brought mto the cabin, 
as the price had been so liberalljr fixed. To escape the dilemma of 
either ruining his purse or breaking his promise, the Capitani Bey 
resorted to the alternative of standing out to sea^ as by re- 
moving from the coast he got rid of the visits of these expensive 
atrangera."* 



CHAPTER rS. 



WOODCOCK SHOOTIKO. 



Woodcock shootmg is delightfully pleasant and exciting. , It has 
been called the " Pox-hunting of Snooting" a very approprisdte and 
expressive phrase, at once descriptive of its character and dignity. 
The Woodcock (Scolopax Eusticola, Linn.) is placed by naturalists 
at the head of the snipe genus. It is described by Bewick and 
others as follows : — Its length is about fourteen inches, twenty.^ 
in breadth, and its weight about twelve ounces, though sometimes 
it is found to the extent of fourteen. The shape of the head Is 
considered somewhat curious, being more obtusely triangular than 
round, and the eyes are jJlaced very forward near the top of the 
ears, and nearly in a line with the comers of the mouth. Ttxe upper 
mandible, which measures alwut three inches, is furrowed nearly 
its entire length, and at the tip it projects beyond and hangs over 
the under one, ending in a kind of Knob, which, resembling those 
of others of the same genus, is susceptible of the finest feelmg, a^d 
calculated by that means for aiding, perhaps by an acute sense of 
smell, to find the small worms in the soft and moist grounds, from 
whence it extracts them with its sharp-pointed tongue. By means 
of its bill it likewise turns over and tosses about the fallen leaves 
la search of insects which take shelter underneath. By the entire 

* I^tten from the Camvagi^'i^^^^ifi^ 
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conformation of the bird, and particularly from the structure of its 
head, we have an opportunity of diaplaymg some of the wonderful 
contrivances which Nature nas instituted for the sustenance and 
prcsOTvation of her various orders of animated beings. From the 
ertreme sensibility of the mouth of the woodcock, some structural 
peculiarities are required to ffain a given ena or object— t lie 
capture of insects deeply embedded in either mud, earth, or decayed 
wood. 

The woodcock, it has often been said, is naturally a shy and 
retiring bird, rarely taking wing by day, unless disturbed ; but jusft 
as daylight is dying away, it quits the wood, and nearly at the same 
instant tries to reach some meadows in search of wet and splashy 
places and moist grounds in search for food. As the day dawns, it 
again returns to its hiding place. Thus, when most other birds arc 
T(;cruiting exhausted nature by sleep, woodcocks are rambling 
through the dark, directed by an exquisite sense of feeling con- 
veyed to them by their long and sinffularly-construoted biH. The 
eye is not called mto use, and, like the mole, they may be said to 
feed beneath the surface ; and by the remarkable sensibility of the 
instrument which is thrust into the soft earth, not a worm nor a 
grub, however small, can escape that is witliin its reach. The 
eyes of the bird are large in proportion to its general bulk of 
body, and, like those of some other noctural birds, are particularly 
constructed for collecting the faint rays of light in the darkened 
vales and sequestered woodlands during its nocturnal excursions. 
The birds of this class are thus enabled to avoid hitting against 
trees and other obstacles that oppose themselves in their flight. 
The nerves in their bills, like in those of the duck tribe, are very 
numerous, and highly sensible of the most minute touch. A wood- 
cock in a menaffcrie has been known to discover and draw forth 
Cfvery worm in the ground, which was dug np to enable him to bore 
with his bill; and worms put into a large garden-pot covered with 
earth, five or six inches deep, were cleared away by the next morn- 
ing^ without one being lejPt. The enormous quantity of worms 
wmch woodcocks devour is scarcely credible ; indeed, it would be 
a constant labour for any one person to procure such food in suf- 
ficient quantity for two or three of these birds- Tlie ditlioiilty of 
coQecting a sufficiency of such precarious aliments h&3 led e^^p^ri- 
mentera to try if bread and milk would not he a jmod siibsf iinte, 
^d we are told that the result has been, that by plarinf,^ rkan 
washed worms into the mess, the bird soon aivjiili'pfrthp tnste for 
the new food, and eventually would eat a basin of milk and bread 
in twenty-four hours, besides the worms and grabs it could obtain. 
The digestive powers of the woodcock are tcniarlcablv vi^rous 
and rapid. On anatomical examination there 15 vvi-y little found in 
its stomach and intestines, save a few fibres of a vegetable texture, 
and a little sand, mixed with small stones and gravel.* 

There are three varieties of British woodcocks. On this point 
* Sea Bewiok, Blamc3v\>Mi\ «kvi \^Q\x\»JeoA. 
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cmdm-; "imd the tliird of ■a_ ^iiire whirr'. i>. . v ■;. .--iLn^ ill. ]m\ 
d^ifflo^e' # r^/;?: f^eriii n.^-^ An Imhi-Hj n ici 1 1 i f i ; i :^ : i ■..:.■ .■ ^ ■ ■, : i ^vli!l ouc ^ ,. 
tM '^jctiLTttl colour of ullicb was a fiii&i):ijc a^Ii, VTilit i'.;u4UCLi( lnua-^i 
gf & vEjiT d^ljcatt^ ruibiia^ trdi broTMi^ tipped ATitli \vMtu; ^md Uid 
bil^ aniJdlegs u flesh colour. In addition to Ibese, 5oi:fle olbcr ta-. 
Settles fifctEikki notice of by the latu Miu'miidute Tuns tall, Tistj" 
iJEW^Tliift", inhis intcrlei^vcd books of oruitbolo;?>\ Mr. D^nuelf 
s^ms likemsc to be aware of ju^h a difference^ fi^rlie obaL'rv<;f; tli;,i;^ 
tfere a^e diifc rent 'sizes of TTood cocks. 'JThose touml lEtk' iIl^; i/.i.t. 
of the seEi^on are of tlicUr^e&t sizo^ fly hi?avily> aud thi^ir U-^^A^ ap-: 
leiir i tb be mufiled, c specially tlio tinder pciJ-t s^ ^v it j i r; 1 m a ( l\ u t J i c t^s . j 
^ii(^ II iQst numerous tribe, yrhich arrive in NovcuiBxr Mini IXcem-^ 
bet'i'ar^ rather smaller, th<^ir heads less, the fealhers -suitholher. iwjI^ 
tlie bijl^bliOi^cr.^ Woodoocks that arrive iii tlijs ccuntry about 
dihdlcniaaj are Hl;ewise small, and diifer in their manner ol flyln^:^ , 
tM qnicker of wing, take pt'ettylongflij^ht'^, and are well known tO|' 
Bc^'-rerT diffimdt to shoot, on ac£?ouat of then: not risinj^ abo?e t!i[j: 
^ly^liko thcVfgcrumiHed >voo(3coeks, but make tluir \v;iv f(jr.; 

fie distance fi^ it %vere aruon^ the boughs. Mr. l^rtillou h\:\y 
'jj eg tiro kinds of vi oodcc ekis . T iic 1 amst arrive fjr^t, ai i tl i j i llV| 
bte'^bsti^^tiishcd from the othcr.5 by tlie colour of their h^^? Nvhit.b^ 
ai^" 0^ a grajish tint; inclining to rose colour. The ujDaller.tin^,! 
have a coating similar to tlmt of tho commou woodcock, but tliejr ' 
If'^nrfi hhie. Yarie^ed ;phima^e and othci" miomidies now and^, 
tnen occnt amouL^ these hi rds; ttius, ajpurc white, one 1ms teen.' 
seen, and. we can only w^onder that etilt great tr variations do noi' j 
iftijiiently take place ; for aIthon£:li most sporting -^vorks, ixt thei^j^ 
^onnt of the woodcock, usually eontine his foreign residence to ^ 
tlfe' Norlh of Europe, yet it should be knomi tliat he is Itke^mel, 
ffiijpfid ill all tlie climates, bctli hot and cold^ in the old eouti^venti^, 
ad well as in Nertli and Smdh Am erica. It is, howeveV, a curioujf^ 
ffitj that he is eveiTAvherc an cmi^^atin^ bird. His mi^rfttions m,-. 
^tie countries appear, ho^^evcr, to be confmcii to ajoiincy frorii^ 
tnri rJains to tlie mountains, and mm vefsd. In Eiuopc be k located | 
difui^fhe i^imuTVer on the Alps, P^^enees, and other lofty iTumn:. 

mTri^.'fr'"'iii \v}iM-.v- lii' Pi-ri'i>i irt f-w n- i'-. i< Imii.v,-. ;.i,.1 ii|-.;.h.;!.iy' 

some reach Tos. His ttniversaJity tlrns established, weneed aotbc; 
siiprised that he should thus sport into varieties, seeing tliat.everj;^ 
locfiity, according to its prtrximity or remoteness from what may bo' 
considered as its attracting spot for domestication lor the time, h^.' 
its influence over the size, colour, and even the aptitudes of the. 
animal." . . , 

The sex of the woodcock bas given rise to some discussions among' 
sportsmen and naturalists. It has been considered as eiitirdy un-'j 
marked by any external signs ; but internally it can be readily de- * 
^e^ed. ilfr..!Pennaiit, however, thinks the question may be easflv 
set nt rest, even from the examinatioa ot t\iB tetfa featbets, whicn 
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in the Aen presents a narrow stripe of white along the, bwer part 
of the exterior veil of the feather. ^ In the male bird it is different ; 
the same feather at the same part is beautifully and regularly spot* 
ted with black aud reddish wnite. Many sportsmen maintam that 
there is another criterion, namely, the greater size of the female 
bird; but this is not invariably to be relied on. 

The fenude woodcock makes her nest on the bare ground, and 
very ipften chooses the root or stump of a decayed tree for the lor 
cahty. The nest is very carelessly formed of a few drie d fibres and 
leayeSj upon which she commonly lays four or five eggs, a shade 
larser thim those of pigeons and of a rusty green colour, blotched 
and marked with dusky ill-aefincd spots. The young leave the nest 
as soon as they are freed from the shell ; but the parent bird con- 
tinues to attend them until they can provide for themselves. Buf-' 
fdn informs us that the mother will sometimes take a weak bird 
Tinder its throat and carry it more than a thousand ^aces. 

l!lie flesh of the woodcock is held in hi^h estimation by all lovers, 
ctf good and damty eating; and hence it is eagerly sought ^er by 
many sportsmen. It need scarcely be remarked that, in cookin^^ 
it. the entrails are not drawn, but roasted within the. bird from 
wnence thej drop out with the graw, upon slices of toasted bread, 
and are rebshed as a delicious Idnd of sauce. The Italians ana 
French have each particular modes of cooking this bird, which they 
do in such capital style as to leave an impression on the palate for 
swne time after.. 

On the migration of the woodcock, it is requisite we should make 
a remark or two. They mostly arrive in the sou ,th of England 
during the month of Ociober. They do not come in large flocks, 
but keep dropping in one by one, till aboutthe month of December. 
They are very probably much influenced in their movements from 
the wind, which if it blow from a continental quarter is more Hkcly 
to aid their flight than a current in the opposite direction. They 
must have the instinctive precaution of landing only in the night 
or in dark misty weather, for they are never, seen to arrive, but are 
frequently discovered next morning in any ditch which affords them 
shelter, and particularly after the extraordinary fatigue occasioned 
b^ the adverse winds which they have often to encounter in their 
aerial flight. They do not remain on the shores to take their rest 
longer than a day, but commonljr find themselves sufficiently re- 
cruited in that tune to proceed inland to the very same haunts 
which they left the preceding season. In stormy weather they tg- 
tire to the mossy moors andhigh bleak mountainous parts 9f the 
country ; but as soon as the frost sets in, and the snow begins to 
fall, they return to'lower and warmer situations, where they meet 
with boggy grounds and springs, and little oozing mossy rills which 
are rarely frozen, and seek the shelter of the close bushes of holly, 
furze, and brakes in the woody glens, or hollow deUs which are 
covered with underwood; there tney remain concealed during the 
d^y« and remoye to different haunts, and feed only ia th& x^^^S^r 
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From tUe commencement of March to the end of the month, or 
sometimes to tlie middle of April, woodcocks keep drawing towards 
the coasts, and avail themselves of the first fair wind to return to 
their native woods. Should it happen to continue long to blow ad-r 
versely, they are thereby detained; and as their nnmbers increase, 
they are more easily found and destroyed by their numerous enemies. 

Other accounts somewhat vary this migratory process. It is 
stated that they leave the north with the first frost, and travel 
siowly south tiU they come to their accustomed winter quartei-s. 
They do not usually make a quick voyage, but fly from wood to 
wood, reposing and feeding on their ioumey ; they prefer for tiieir 
haunts woods near moist and marshy aprmgs. They hide them- 
selves under thick bushes in the day, and fly abroad to feed in the 
dusk of the evening. A laurel or nolly bush is a favourite place 
for their repose. The thick and varnished leaves of these trees 
prevent the radiation of heat from the soil, and they are less affec- 
ted by the refrigerating influence of a clear sky, so that they afford 
awarm and cosy seat for the woodcock. These birds usually be* 
gin to fly north on the first approach of spring, and their flights are 
generally longer and their rests fewer at tnis season than in autumn. 
In the autumn they are driven &om the north to the south by the 
want of food, and they stop wherever they can find it. In the 
spring there is the influence of another powerful instinct added to 
this— the sexual feeline. They migrate in pairs, and pass as 
speedily as possible to the place where they are likely to flnd food, 
and rear their young, and of which the old birds have alreadv haa 
the experience of former years. Scarcely any woodcocks winter in 
any purt of Grermany. In France there are a few found, particu- 
larly in the southern departments, and in Normandy and fritany. 
The woods of England, especially of the west and south, contain 
always a certain quantity of these birds : but there are far more in 
the moist soil and warmer climate of Ireland. In the woods of 
southern Italy and Greece, near marshes, they are far more abund- 
ant ; and they extend in quantities over the Greek islands, Asia 
Minor, and Northern Africa. 

Woodcocks have been known to settle upon a vessel at sea. Mr. 
Travers of Cornwall records an instance, when at a distance from 
land unusual for birds to be seen, a bird was discovered hovering 
ovr. p. When first dig corned, it was high in the air, but 

g^iidLLLlJ^v liLiSCended, and after making several circuits around, at 
length iilig'hted on the der^k; it was so exhausted that it allowed 
itself to be tn.keu up bv the band. 

In their flight, woodcoeka, like other birds, are attracted by a 
glare of light, and many insttmoes have occurred at the Cromer and 
Eddystone lightliouscs, of their falling victims to it. In 1797, at 
the lijLrhthouse upon the Hill of Ilowth, the man who attended it was 
surjJJ'L^ed by a violent stroke against the windows, which broke a 
jx^ie of pble-dass cast for the placej more than three-eighths of an 
mek thim. Ou exajunin^ tlie odlctiiiy that surrounds the lightj he 
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fcnnKl a Troocfcodr, xrhich had flown -with snicli violmcR as to break 
Lis bOl, head, breast-bone, and both winsrs. The mnn had often 
found birds which had killed themselves, by iljinsr against the win- 
dows, bat nercT before knew the jflass to ble injured. 

Upon the coast of Sussex woodcocks have been seen at fheh' first 
aTtival, in considerable numbers, in the church- j-ard, and even in 
the streets of Rye, but during the nipht, the usual time of their 
flyinff^ they removea farther inland and dispersed. At their first 
comm^ on the coast, they are commonly poor in condition, as if 
Weakened and wasted through great exertion, and are likewise 
sometimes scurfy, though not so much so as before their retttm in 
the spring. The taste of the flesh also undergoes a great change; 
it is insipid on their arrival but when they have been a short thne 
feeding in the country, its flavour is greatly improved both in rich- 
ness and deKcacy. If a woodcock is shot just before its departure, 
it bleeds plentifully, whereas at the beginning of winter scarcely 
any blood flows from the wounds. By this it would seem, that in 
thoie countries where they have their summer residence, they 
have a different nourishment to what they find here. Probably the 
luxuriant and succulent food which they meet with among us, pre- 
pares them for breeding in those countries to which they retire with 
the companions of their choice. 

It is a well-known fact that the time of their appearance and dis- 
a^fpearsnce in Sweden, coincides exactly with that of th^ir arrival 
m, and departure from. Great Britain. Their autumnal and vemol 
anpearances on the coast of Suffolk, have been accurately noticed. 
They oome over sparingly in the first week of October, tho greater 
numbers not arriving till November and December, and <dways 
after smiset. It is the wind and not the moon whicn determines 
the time of their arrival ; and it is probable that this should be the 
case, as they come hither in quest of food, which fails them in the 
places they leave. If the wind has been favourable for their flight, 
their stay on the coast where they drop is short, if any; but if they 
have been forced to strugrgle with an adverse gale, such as a ship 
Can^ hardly make head against, they rest a day or two to recover 
their strength. So greatly have they been exhausted, that on many 
occasions tney have been taken up in Soutliwold streets, nearly 
dead. They do not come gregariously, but separate and diswsea. 

In the same manner as woodcocks quit us, they retire from Jrance, 
Germany, and Italy, making the northern and cold situations their 
Ttariversal rendezvous. They visit Burgundy the latter end of Oc- 
tober, but continue there only four or five weeks; it being a dry 
country, they are forced away for want of sustenance, by the first 
frost. In the winter they are found in great plenty as far south as 
Bmynia^ aiid Alep]3o. During the same season, they appear in 
vast quantities in Barbary. where the Africans cwl them the "ass 
of the partridge." It has been asserted that some have appeared as 
fiu: south as Egypt, which is the remotest migration to which they 
ean be traced on that aide of the e&steni ^QiVi^ ^scl\2q& ^i^^ec^^ 
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they are commcm in Japan. Tiio woodcocks that resort to tho 
countries of the Le^unt, probably come from the deserts of Siberia 
or Tartary, or the old mountains of Armenia. In the neighbourhood 
of Athens, hares and other game are i^rchased for little more <^aii 
the value of powder and shot. In wmter, woodcocks abound, de- 
scending, after snow on the mountains, into the plains, and suddeidy 
retiring if the weather continues severe. They enter the gardens 
of <^e town in great distress, rather than cross the sea^ and aro 
sometimes cauAt with the hand. 

It is now fully ascertained that woodcocks occasionally breed itf 
ibis oonntry, and even as far north as the Orkney Islands. These 
settlements are, however, but rare, amounting to a case ot two* 
every season. 

It is maintained that these birds are not nearly so plentifal as 
they were some forty years ago in this country. Perhaps this 
may really be the case ; but we have some doubts of the fact. 
It IS so much the fashion to magnify the past at the expense of 
the present, that we do not attach so much credit to these by-; 
gone statements, as some writers do. There is a greater number - 
of sportsmen now than formerly, at least in the shooting art; 
and this may account for fewer woodcocks being killed now by amr 
single person. The sport, we apprehend, is more generally dif- 
fused, but not seriously, if at all, diminished from former times. 

Cock spaniels are considered the best dogs to be used in wood- 
cook shooting. Some use setters or pointers ; but thej are oonsidercd 
inferior to the spaniel where the woods are extensive, and thickly 
sot with underwood, and brambles, and thorns. This kind of dog . 
should, however, be well trained, and should be taught both to- 
hunt close, or widely, just as circumstances require. Both beaters, 
and markers are required in extensive woods. This employment' ■ 
of beatera and markers requires a rej^arly digested plan of (^ra- ' 
tions, and a minute regard to particulars and instructions pe* 
viously agreed upon among the parties. They must take their 
stations at a given spot, and pay attention to each other's signs 
and movements, otlierwise they will be working at cross 'purposes.* ■ 
and prove worse than useless. Many beaters take sticks, ana ' 
other sinular things with them, with which to beat the bushes ' 
and underwood; while the markers ascend some elevated piece of 
ground, or even some tree, and when the birds rise, mark accuratdy 
where they dropj, and give correct instructions to the gunner. 

Large quantities of woodcocks are taken by means of nets and 
traps, ana find their way to the London markets, where they 

fenerally bring tolerably high prices. It is said that in the neigh- 
ourhood of Torrington, in Devonshire, these birds are so numerous 
throughout the season, that they have been killed to the value of 
nearly two thousand pounds in one year. Catching thein by nets 
and springs is common in the hilly countries of Cumberland, W est- 
jBoreWid, and Dm*ham. The same practices are in operation in 
WiiGs to a great extent, Mr, Dobaon Bays, "The poacher's dog 
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m TValea is aa ugly raw-boned. cross>macb derivation &091 Um 
Hglit-setter, deeded tliroaf2:h lialC-a-do2en ^n^atioua of bastardy ;. 
tlSiAn wbicn, with a-viewoi^ beiuj^ made mto pointers^ it is not 
Q996ible to conceive more uaptromisiQ^ mateiiala ; and upon wliich, 
tufffefore, if such be ilie eifects proauciblCj it is fair to conclude 
jra^t 9k similar discipline is capable of doiu? with, superior natiuea. 
Kit hunger And hard work, both of which they get plenty, they 
jM9l WpMsht down to obedience ; and their draw upon a cook in-« 
wood, under the dread of their master's arm, with the power of 
Ifbi^ the^ soon become acquainted, is wrought iuto a fuU stop/' 

■J. 4 few years back, there was a regular system of shooting and 
^T^ing.tbe woodcock pursued in Scotland, for tlie Edinout^^h 
and Glas^w markets. In some localities, iii tliis part of Britain^ . 
tiic \?ird, 18 very common, and there is a varied abundance of food 
WK their Bu^iport^ particularly in the western side of the island^ 
-^^^re the wmteor season is comparatively mild and open« and tho> 
^nng«h and boggy grounds are free &om frost. lu a letter written . 
spmewluire about IS^, Sir Walter Scott wrote to a friend in th^ . 
fallowing fitfain, " I have been out for two or thice days endeavour- 
iag to obtain a shot or two at a woodcock, but I have not been, 
supoesfitfol ; the fact is, these birds are now taken off wholesale by . 
a.muid of men who do nothing else for the season but kill them, 
and. they find a ready and profitable market for them in all our 
laiige andpopulous Scottish cities and towns. I was lately informed 
b{r jone poulterer of Edinburgh, that he had paid one man nearly - 
o^p, hundred pounds last season for woodcocks, which he Imd 
ctefly shot in the western parts of Ar^yleshirc and Invcmcssliire. 
His. sedans prodigious." It is likewise stated in the work from 
wJuipiL tikis leliter is taken {J»naU of Sporting^ 1-ldinburgh, 1S29),^ 
tmt::formaI applications had been made to the magistracy oi 
seyerajl districts in Scotland, to endeavour to put a stop to this 
whci^ale destruction and traj£c. 

jt would appear, that poaching for woodcocks must have attained . 
a jugk state of repute formerly, urom the zeal and contrivances dis- 
played to capture these birds. Gervase Markham, more tlian two 
cqaturiei^ ago, describes a stalhiug horse which was used for this 
pUQioset He saySj " When a nvan" (we modernize the orthography), 

V&tends to compass a shootiog among fowls, he must have some 
mprii^ shadow or shelter to walk by him; in this case there is 
notning better than the italking horse, which is an old jade trained 
ugfor th^tuse, which being stripped naked, and havmg nothing 
bujt.a string about the nether chap, of two or three vards long. wiB 
^ditly, am. as von have occasion to urge huxL walk up and down 
m^the- water which way you will have him, feeding and eating 
upon iiye grass, and other stuff that grows therein ; and then being 
l^ody and stout, without taking any affright at the report of the 
]^iece behind his forequarter, bending your body down low by his 
side, and keeping his oody still full between you and the fowl. 
Theu baying (as before showed) diosen your ni£kcK][OiL«halLtaL<^ 
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your aim from before the fore-part of tlie horse, shooting as it 
were between the horse's neck and the watef, whldi is more safe 
and surer than takii^ the level under the horse's belly, and much 
lesser to be perceived ; the shoulder of the horse oovermff'the body 
of the man, and the horse's legs shadowing the legs of the iban 
also ; and as thus ytiu stalk upon the great blank watery So Jrou 
may stalk also along the banks of brooks or greater nvers, ny Kttlb 
aDQ little winning the fowl to «s near a station as can be desired'; 
and thus you ma^ do also upon the firm ground^ whether it be on 
moor, heath, or other rotten earth, or else upon the iilthe where 
green com groweth ; or generally m any other hoont where f o«)s 
tett accustomed to feed or abide/'* This oontrivanoe was Ipng in 
use in many ports of England, both for footing woodeooibsi and 
wild fowL In Markham's day, however, the dog was likewise 
used along with it, whose movements and use he further described 
in the following words. ''And as you make use of this stalking 
horse^ so must you not anywise want your dog, f(»r he is as os^ul at 
this time as at any other^ nor can you do well anything without hua 
es|>eeial)y if it be upon nvers, or broad deep waters ; yet yott^rtboold 
liave him in obedience, that whilst you are stalking you may kave 
him with your bags, saddle, bridle, and other neecmients, whtee he 
may lie close, and never stir till you have shot, and then upon the 
least gibbet or call to oome running unto you, and to fetch forth 
what you shaft kill ; whieh with a small practice, he will do reaeUiy 
and wiUingly, after you have made him understand your mind^ for 
they are creatures of wonderful great capacity, and natuwdly fii- 
clined to the sport, so that, being kept in true awe, there is nothing 
wtich they wiD not with ffreat readmess perform." To make this 
artificial stalking horse, Markham gives the following directtoife. 
" Take any pieces of old canvas, and having made it m the shape 
or proportion of a horse with the head bendmg downwards, as if he 

grassed, and stopping it with dry straw, moss, flocks, or any other 
gilt matter, let it be painted as near the colour of a horse as you 
caa devise, of which the brown is the best ; and in the midst let it 
be fixed to a staff with a pick of iron in it to strike down in the 
ground at your pleasure, and stand fast whilst you choose your 
mark, as also to turn and wind any way you please, either for your 
advantage of the wind, or for the better taking of your level • and 
it must be made so portable, that you may bear it easily with one 
hand, moving and wagging in such wise, that it may seem to move 
and grass as it goetn ; neither must this in any wise exceed the 
ordinary stature or proportion of a common horse, for to be too 
low or little will not cover the man, and to be too bi^ and huge 
will be both monstrous and troublesome, and give affright to the 
fowls ; therefore, the mean in this is the best measure, and only 
worth the observation." The author tells us, likewise, that the 
%ures of other animals were sometimes used for stalking; such as 
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the C0L stag, &c. He is urgent in recommending that, whatever 
animal is imitated, it should be made " true in form, ana correct in 
proportions, as well as coloured to the life." The best time for 
stalkiiig was at early morn, or dewy eve. 

Irela^ is highly praised for its woodcock sporting. Colonel 
Hawker says, "that a real eood sportsman feels more gratified by 
flushing and killing a wooacock, or even a few snipes, than bags 
■full of game that nave been reared on his own or neighbour's 
estdte. iiocalities of cock shooting are widely distributed over the 
'British domitiions. Ireland throughout is unquestionably the very 
bests^ for a zealot in cock and snipe shooting ; the nature of the 
Aground, inclined as it is to bog and marsh, suite the one and the 
other of these birds." On the same subject, Mr. ThomJiiU says, 
^* If a sportsman is fond of cook shooting^ it will repay him well for 
^'frouUe to take a trip to Ireland ; it is not material what part 
%o recommend, as it is impossible almost to go to a bad place for 
<igp6rt. As to asking leave, it is needless; as the only cause of 
jealoiiisy that can subsist between the visitor and the owner of the 
grcwmd will be for not acquainting him of his coming, in order that 
oe m%lit have it in his power to receive him in the usual hospitable 
manueor, by providing beaters to show him sport, giving him the 
best of fare, a good oottle of claret, a sincere and hearty welcome, 
during his guest, the longer he stays and honours him with his 
lo^mpany, the more welcome he is, and the happier he mR make 
him?* * 

- • * CMkFthe nature of the Woodcock, and the Sporting oouneotedwithit, McBevriok, 
VoAti^piiq, Blane, and other writers. 
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CHAPTER X, .. i 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ " 

■.■■;■■ . ' .1 . Ii;.!;) 

6NIPB SHOOrnTG. ' ' ! :rr. 

■.;■■■■ ** The Imipe is hardly ever found . ! « ,,;• ,■! 

XuwooJg.be'sfoDdof open ground; i' 'm 

•', , 'Phe rUBhv pond, the quiet brook, ' . .'"' 

' '. But ehiejy to the marshea lock; '..'''* 

Tiie spiaflhy heath, and bog{i7 iBOor < : ■ .= 'p 

.; , Yield {reoucntly an ample store: . ;'; -ij 

Stick to tnem well when tbia the case is, ' ' " ' 

•' " They very quickly change their places; 

( : ' To-day tne 6 portaman can pursue 

\,'\. The numerous game ^j{;«;ruft^ a r:'.(\ 

.., . To-morrow he (?oes out again, 

..'r. " But mayn't a siucle shot obtain ; 

Affiec: eu by the >nnd and weather, 
c, . Thsy often flock away together ; .: 

Sometimes they to the hill repair, ,1,; 

Rising in wisps all wildlv there; 

Vain the pursuit; but if a gale ■' • 

, • . ■ . Should quickly from the east prevail, ■ . . ' ; 

Or even from the boisterous north, ',.;.. 

Again you ought to sally forth."— Watt. j 

Snipe shooting is one of the most lively amusements iriVhichLa 
sportsman can indulge. It can be enjoyed in almx)st all partp. o; 
the kiuffdom ; and though it docs not bring so much grist to vjkc piUfi 
nor replenish the pot so liberally as some other kinds of shooting, 
it mates up for these deficiencies by an increased amount, of 
pleasurable excitement, and healthy and agreeable exercise. / ... 
There aie three different kinds of snipes known .to the Britisli 
sportsman. The Great Snipe {Scolopax Major ^ Linn.) is a "com-j 
parativcly rare bird. The upper portion of its p>lumage nearly 
resembles that of the common snipe. The breast, sides; belly^ and' 
vent, arc white, spotted, barred, and undulated with okck. Its 
weight is about eight ounces, ana lcni?th sixteen. The bill is liJcft 
the shape of the \yoodcock's, and about four inches longi Tlic 
crown of the head is black, and divided down the centre by a pula 
stripe, and over and beneath each eve there is another of the same/ 
The upper parts of the body resemble those of the common sni|)e j 
the feathers on the neck, breast, and sides, arc edged with a du^ 
white, and those of the belly spotted with the colour. The middle, 
however, is quite plain. The quills are^ dusky, and the tail reddish ; 
the two middle feathers of whicii are plain, and tho others barred with" 
black. The legs are black. This bird is not common in England ;. 
bat only occasionally met with, chiefly in the counties of Lancashire 
and Kent Some designate them the solitary snipe, from always. 
rjS^ -^"^^ alone. The bird is found ia OeTm93i7 ?^5^ ^^eda,, 
-l/je Oc?mmon JSnipe (Scolopax Gallinago^ IJvsm.!^ ot ^'^ HcotKw 
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Snipe, isl described as about four ounces in weight, and nearly 
twelve inches in length. The bill is three inches long:, and of a 
dusky colour : and in some individual cases, the base is light, flat- 
tish, and rough at the ends : the irides dusKv. The crown of the 
head is black, with a longitumnal light rufous line down the middle ; 
and another line passes from the base of the upper mandible of the 
same colour on each side over the eyes. Between the bill and the 
eye there is a dusky line. The throat is wliitc ; and the checks. 
neck, and Jfper breast, are mottled with black and light colourea 
patches. The back and scapulars are black, barred with brown, 
and striped with yellowish buff-coloured longitudinal lines. The 
quills are black ; the first edged with white, and the secondaries 
are tipped with the same ; anof those next the body are, with their 
coverts, striated and barred with an iron-gray colour. The lower 
breast and belly are white; upper tail coverts brown, barred witli 
black. The tail consists of fourteen black feathers, barred and 
spotted with duU orange red towards the end, and with a narrow 
bar of black near the tip, where it is of a pale rufous col6ur. The 
legs vary; in some they are dusky, or leaa-coloiux?d, and in others 
black. 

The Jack Snipe {Scolqpax Gallinula, Lmn.}. Thiij species is 
commonly described as about half the alze of the common, snipe. 
and weighs about two ounces. Its length ia about two inches and 
a half. The bill is nearly two incljcs Iqtut, of a lead colour, black 
at the point, and the upper mandible of a hght colour^ and the 
irides black. The crown of the head is btackj and slightly edged 
with rust coloiiV, bordered on each siJe with a yellowish streak, 
beneath which is a dusky one ; and dase abore the eye is another 
atre^ of a Hght colour. From the bill to the eye is a dusky Btroke. 
The black is varied with femiginoiis hrown^ and dusky. The back, 
rump, and scapulars are of a fine, glossy, changeable gicon ana 
purjSe, the exterior webs of the latter deep buff colour, forming the 
two conspicuous lines from the shoulder to the tail. The quills are 
dusky, and so likewise are the win^-coverts, bordered with brown. 
The lower breast, and all beneath, is white. The tail is cuneiform, 
consisting of twelvepointed dusky feathers, dashed more or less 
with an iron-^y. The legs are of a greenish hue. The jack snipe 
comes latter m tlie season than the common snipe, and no instances 
are known of its ever having remained in this country during the 
.breeding season. It is very common in most countries of Europe, 
as well as in the various states of North America. 

We find from the accounts of travellers and naturalists that the 
common snipe is almost universally distributed throughout the 
globe. Li all the old countries in Europe, they are tolerably 
abundant; and in Africa, Asia, and the islands of the Indian ocean, 
they are likewise to be found. In the American continent they arc 
very numerous, especially in the ^ states of Nortli and South 
Carolina. In Egypt they are found in the rice-fields or plantations 
in such swarms, that it is no uacommcrti^jcjj^'e^^^^'jji^^'^^ ^\?.\;5s^v^ 
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slioot a Iwaketftd in a day. It is said, liowevei^^ that the sport 
here is fatiguing^, from the light earth of the rice-grounds being $o 
deeply impregnated with water, that the shooter sinks at every 
step ne takes, and sometimes abiove his knees. Snipes atrive ;Sn 
Lower Egypt at the beginning of November, and pass the eatite 
winter there. 

Hese birds begin to j»]ptf in the first week iu April Many hre^ 
in this country. Then- nests are ci:iTTi]ia3ed of dried gra^^ aiid 
plants, and now and then an intennixturft of featheri. They liy 
lonror five eges— sometimes six ore found— of a dirty olive-culoi^. 
Biarkcd irregularly with dusky spot s. The young seem ugly ^ 
shapeless. It has been well ascertained that tKe mother never 
deserts them until their bills have hecoTtip long, and of sufficient 
ifirmness to enable them to seek and procure food far thciagelvc^. 
When disturbed much in the brecdm.^ season, they soar very 
high, and the male bird will keep on tlie mug for an hour together, 
mounting like a lark, and uttering a shrill and pipin;,^ noise . It 
then descends with great velocity, aM makes a bleating ^ounfl, 
resembling that of a goat, whic his reyefltcd alternately round ilk 
spot which the female occupies, C5pDcially if she is then hatching 
her eggs. ^ . 

Snipes of all kinds feed mostly on worms and mseots, whJiSi 
aboimd in moist grounds and marshy localities. Snails have t^ 
casionally been found in their stomachs. Their flesh is ridi. mdt 
savoury; and they are cooked in the same manner as wooddobljl, 
without extracting the entrails. . ''"':^ 

from observations made by a ^ntleman in Norfolk, some yens 
ago, and famished by Mr. Darnel, it appeared that the 6omin|mEi 
snipe arrived in the vicinity of Norwich m the early tart of S^ 
tember, and stopped for a day or two. or perhaps only for a fow 
hours. They often came in large flocks, and lay verv fight on tiie 
ground. At the end of October the greatest number iiad mtofc 
their appearance; but as soon as the cold weather commtilcM. 
they aunost entirely disappeared, and returned no more tmtfl 
March, previous to their final departure. During the fhwt 'the 
spring ditches were carefully searched, which remained fyee of iol 
and presented both food and shelter ; but excepting on two or " 
early days of frost, very few birds were founa. The foihwo 
or backwardness of spring seemed invariably to regulate _ 
movements, which induced this gentleman to remark the" 
incidence of the time of the flowering of wild plants andl^ 
the re-appearance of the snipes. Tn February a few jraii ' " 
arrived, but on frost setting in, drove them back again, 
marshes were searched, but not a snipe could be seen, In Ml 
they again visited the moist grounds and springs in considerabfe 
numbers, in company with a large flock of lapwing ; but in a few 
da^s they left for other countries. The next spring, being a vety 
early one, many snipes made their appeaiwice in the flrst week « 
-^waa; tJiey were m flocks, and lay very ^^\i\. ^mWvt ^Kraofl.* VwA 
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in a fortnight tlicy had all gone away. It would appear from thk, 
that the kind of weather 1ms a great deal to do with the fiijghta or 
the snipe; and that they have a very powerful anduncning instinct 
which directs and guides them, as to the localities where sulUcient 
food will he found Tor a certain length of time. 
^ Snipe shootinpr, as we have abeady obscncd, affords a lar^ por- 
tion cf amusement to the sportsmaiL Mr. Thomhill considers it 
Tip bad test of a man's love of genuine sport, to feel a strong i|ar- 
t^ty for this kind of shooting. He observes:—^ Snipe shooting 
is a sport the hest calculated (grousing excepted) to try the keen- 
tiess of the sportsman, to ascertain his bottom, and if he can stand 
labout, water, mire, swamps and bogs, lie sliould he possessed cf 
a Bt3K)t|g constitution, not liable to catch cold, and have all the 
fortitude, as well as exertion, of a water-spaniel ; he should be 
kabitually inured to wet, dirt, and dilHculty, and not be deterred 
^ odd or severe weather." Mr. Daniel says:— "Snipe shooting, 
.pnenthe birds are plentiful, is an excellent diversion: they are 
^aid to puzzle the marksman by the irregular twistings of their 
mdifc when first sprung ; but this dilHculty is soon surmounted 
if the birds are sufiered to reach to a certain distance, when their 
flight becomes steady, and easy to traverse with the gun; there is 
110 .reason to be apprehensive of their (retting out of the range of the 
fS^oL 80 the}; will fall to the ground i struck but slightly with the 

Saallest gram. Snipes, like tlie woodcocks, and many other birds, 
tv^ys fly against the wind; Uicrefore, by keeping the wind at his 
back, the sportsman has this advantage of the bird when it risep. 

S^t it; pcsents a fahrer mark. Tliese birds are scarcely good tiil 
ovexnber, when they get very fat. In hard, frostv, and more 
Jvticularly in snowy weather, snipes resort in numbers to warm 
aprings^ where the rills continue open, and run with a gentle 
nrcam; these, on account of their lon&: bills, are then the only 
places where they can hunt for food. Snipes will generally lie weu 
to a nomter, and some dogs have a singular knack of finding and 
^tanrnng to them." 

There IS mujch contradiction among sportsmen as to the easiness 
of jshooting snipes. Some still contend they are very difiicult to 
bong to the ground, and others make a light matter of it. To be 
Cpbland collected is a great point gained; for where there is 
perturbation and flustering, the chances are very much against the 
^jiooter. The motion of the bird Ls irregular^ and is suoposed to 
arisp from the nature of its \'isual organs, being so constructed as 
to see things in daylight very indistinctly and obscurely; and this 
induces those gvrations and whirling motions which prove so em- 
bairassing to tiic sportsman. It must be rememlxjred that in 
ampe, as well as in woodcock shooting, there is what is called a 
liwck to be obtained ; a rapidity of aoti{m, and promptness of aim. 
which practice, joiiictl to a particular tfimi)cniiiiriit of body and 
mind, alone secure. It lias been remarked, ou this subject. "It 
is thus we sec, in some wrltin^a» tha.\.\Xife ^\\v\i^ Sa '^05i'5ssARs^\f^ 
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Lr-c-jcp. : -±r:v-lve pi.?es dis'-aai fpc-Ei ihe gnu— it k 
to v.^ *A lis ^p^.Ttj, aii. Z2 :1* TfjT siiis of bs yddrng; i 
frjTsU'/z^, ti.d sLor* ".Laz: a iii:eL lor lie i!ugoi]i7 of aliootettt^T 
^V!;L nr^rptcr TO lie Tise cf di'^s izi aapc sboooog, that W 
.Lxid£xatf«e c;7«rrsrT of opinion adichz SDcrtsaen. saam ffl*' 



cr,:jhdaaujif: clT^rrsirT of opinion &xct^ spntsaen. sam pu- 

jtiA fMJj Lftccsiirr, }r^ tla: s'-oae jsrrleslar dogs are Bote tow 
(i*i;4:bdtd on in tLe Ending 01 iLese l^rds than ctlier& Foronndra 
ve h&ve irk-d both plass, asd have kDled ncari^ equal qpantibg 
fcy l/4k; tLfcKfore ve are sosieTrhai in the positi(Hi of Uie aAa 
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cl/i:p, hut iht kind of d^g may be safely left to the sportsman's c 
iiouzy, or tlii: precise clrcumstnsces inirhich he maybe {Saced. 
hvA UX11 bitla that even in Ireland snipe shooters not only h 
dfy/%, h:it Leatcrs and markers in addition. 
\ir, Thonihili relates a stor\' of a Mr. Molloy, a ( 

of llie Olth liepment. T\ hile he was quirterL 

Barracks, irchuuL he became passionatelT enamoured of. 2 
ftIio</iin$;, Ai'U;r his duty uas done, or if he could o^taui ! 
k'uvc for a day. he regularly equipped himself for sporth'' 
he lutd always the good luck to spnns Ms jack-smpej. at \ ^- 
lired. lie hjllowca up immediately^ and the bird drop]^ S0:< 
to him often, lliat he was firmly persuaded he had kHlca it. He i 
to run with breathless eagerness to lay hold of his prize; wh 
lo ! it would a^ain rise aud fly a little farther. On one d&T 
ilred eiohleat times at it, and each time he thought he had.ul 
itr It served liim for a whole season. At length he was piiia < 
croflsiwK tho bog in wliicli it lay, when ib rose up, and hejfi 
oJoinUiUy "Tlicrc** my old friend r and threw a stick at it, ai 
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kiHed it Otf tlie sp6f . Whenever any of his brotter officers found 
a' jiack-snipej they "were always sure to say^ " There goes Quarter^ 
master Molloy." 

On the abundance of snipes formerly, Mr. Daniel tdls us, 
" Snipes in the Cambridgeshire fens were, tliirty years ago, most 
abundant; those brougli't to Cambridge market, wliich at that 
time were all shot birds, sold at threepence to fivcpcnce each. In 
1775, the compiler killed, in three mornings, thirty-thi-ee couple of 
snipes ; and from having known liis father's men catch them by 
drawing with a net in t& night-time, he mentioned to a person 
i^ear Milton Fen his surprise that this mode of taking them had 
not been resorted to. Ine fenman inquired what sort of net was 
to be used, and was told a lark-net would answer the purpose of a 
ttialj this the fenman soon borrowed, and the first niglit of his 
inaking the experiment, caught as many snipes as a small hamper 
could contain. The practice soon became general, and the netted 
\\i-\v bii wwhAx hiJilLi- liian the shot birds, that the latter woidcl 
fTiitocly find a purcbasf^r in the market. The price at Cambridge 
has increased f.o a. shilliEg, and sometimes eighteen pence apiece. 
The Dlike of Marlborough's gamekeeper^ some years since, killed 
ti^Tuty-two snipes at cme shot." 

A Frrnch sportiiif]: writer tells us, tliat in the year 1703, there 
were^ueh immense flocks of snipes settled along the south-eastern 
coast of .Franec, that they were taken in cart-loads. They were so 
weak and feeble, WvA the peasants used to knock them do\vTi with 
ihpfr hautls or tbcir hats. As tliis occurred at the dreadful climax 
X>i tlit^ revolutionary IVenisy, the country people thought the prc- 
gf^nce of these birds in such multitudes was a miracle, and very 
ftWj ill conBCquem^e of this notion, were eaten.* 
^ The Ifieaiitic^s for good snipe shooting arc various. In England, 
IKtmbi'idgcsliire, Lincolnshire, and Nortliamptonshire, are favourite 
rti unties, and the Essex marshes have been lon^ kno^^^l and ccle- 
bti^tcd for smpt; spoiling. The birds are likewise to be found in 
severalplaces in tlie northern part of England, in Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and Westmorland. They are, on the whole, 
iiiore' numerous in Scotland than in England. In the former 
whmtry ifvisps of thirty and forty are not uncommon in the bog^ 
and nfiarshy lands, near the lochs and rivers of this part of Britanx. 
Itcland, however, carries off the palm for the great abundance of 
snipes. It^ is no uncommon sporting achievement to kill forty or 
fifty brace in a few hours. They are to be met Avith in every sec- 
tion of the country. In North and South Wales there is likewise 
good sport. We have known twenty brace killed among the mourir 
tadn boffs there in four hours, and this, too, in comparatively un- 
favourable weather. We can scarcely move in any direction in 
South Wales without meeting with vast numbers of these birds. 
only we must seek after and follow them in very odd places, ana 
must never grumble to plunge up to the middle to gain our ODJect. 
* La Chawe, de NoiraaivQie.l'^V 
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Shis sport £9 nndoabtedly a yery exciting one, bat it mast be porw 
chased at a certain cost of bodily labour^ privationy and nncom- 
fertableness. 



CHAPTER XL 

BTJSTABD 8H00TD?O. 



Tftx Gkbateh BitstjiKD {Otis Tarda, linn.) is one of the rarest, antf 
largest of British game bu^. It is about four feet long, and feonl 



tWcnty-five to thirty pounds weight; its bill is strong, and rathesp 
convex, its eyes are red, and head and neck ash-oolonred ; on eacfi 
«ie of the lower biU is a tuft of feathers, from ^^fd to nine inchok 
long, the back of which is barred transversely with black end rv^t 
colour; the large qnill feathers are brown, and the belly white. 
There are twenty feathers in the tail, the middle ones are of a mat 
coloiir, barred with deep bkek, and those on each side are white |, 
the le^ are long and naked beyond the knees, and are of a duflkf 
^our. The bii-d has no hind toe, its nails are short, strong, anfl 
« considerable convexity, both above and below, and the bottom Of 
^efoot M furnished witn a calloiis prominence, which servea thi6 
pjufpose of a heel. The female bird is i itanthemaldi 

The crown of the head of the former i^ oi a iiit^\y oiiinge, crowed 
with transverse black lines ; the rest of the head is brown. 'il» 
lower part of the foreside of the neck is asb-eoioured, and she is 
destitute of the tufb on each side of th^ hf^ad ; in otber respects h* 
plumage resembles that of the male, wit li tliF; exrepHon that=th» 
Colours of the back and wings are less ^ i . 1 ; 1 ! ! : - y. The ftiale 
has an appendage peculiar to himself, bemg a kmd of joww?^, capable 
of containing nearly seven pints of water, the entrance to which 
is immediately under the tonprue. It is supposed that the bird 
fills this with water, to supply its wants in those dry and tjiirsty 
plains which it inhabits. Some naturalists say, that the male d^ 
mslies the female witli a portion of the li(mid, when she is flittsig 
on her eggs. From the accounts of travellers, it would appear thit( 
the male bustard applies the water to a singular lose in Moroicoi^ 
where the hawk is employed to capture it ; when it is attacked- ^ 
its cnemv, it squirts the water out of its pouch against its assailant 
and by tms device often baffles its pun uer. The female bustard 
makes no kind of nest, but simply scrEtches a hole in some dry 
field, drops two egps upon the ground, as large as those of a goose, 
a/zrfo/a wale olive brown, sprinkled irregularly with a number of 
small dark spots, resembling the brown cclov^i of the plumage ; she 
sits upon these eggs tiiirfcy. days, aib& Mfc\aB ^» ^^\.^ ^^OT^^tk 
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gresAi jealonsy, taul it is aaid, if a-ny one liandles thesa in- ber 
absence she immediately abandons them. 

Bastards feed on com and vegetables of various kiiuis*r^egr 
likewise devour great Quantities of earthworms. Like the ostrich, 
they even swallow small pebbles, and bits of metal. JBulTon relates 
a somewhat strange story of one that was opened before the Royal 
Academicians of France, in the stomach of which there were mnelp 
doubloons, all worn and polished by the attrition of the coats of the 
stomach. 

Shooting the bustard was once a very favourite sport with the 
^ntlcmen of England. All kinds of contrivances used to be em- 
ployed to gain upon the wary bird ; carts and coaches, in which 
gunners were concealed, was a favourite dodge, and Markham tells 
^, that in his time, nearly two centuries ana a half ago, the fi^tlfy 
iiig horse was the surest mode of capture. It w^as a great achieve* 
yiqnt to get a shot at the bird, ana a still greater, to kill him; it 
vas not an uncommon thing for even greyhounds to course foir 
Ku^tards-— as they display always a great reluctance to take wing^ 
tibgy were often successfully overtaken by the dogs, and secured. 

Jm IdiUe Bustard {Otis Tetrax, Linn.)— This is a very amajlspe- 
Gias of the bustard, only being sixteen inches in length, and thircy^ 
fivf) ID breadth, witA outstretched wings ; its weight is about iwenty- 
JSye ounces. Bewick says, " It is verv micommon in this countryi 
ire have only seen two, both of them females. It is, however, coni- 
fAQE in France, where it is taken in nets, like the partridge ; out ^ 
^ not an easy prey, being a very shy and cunning bird \ if disSburbeqi 
U:flids two or three hundred paces, not far from the ground^ and 
then runs away much faster thJan any cme can follow on foot. The 
fwaale lays in June, to the number of three or four eggs, of a glossy 
green, and, as soon as the young are hatched she leads them aboui 
^ the hen does her chickens, and they are able to fy about the 
noddle of Aujgust." 

..: The^rai^ OMstard, half a century ago, was often met with in thd 
Aputh^ and south-eastern counties of England, and was occasion* 
aUy found upon the wolds of Yorkshire. About tlurty years ago 
iwo fine ma& birds were shot in Northumberland, which weighed 
about' twenty-five pounds each. Salisbury Plain has long oeeri 
noted for them, but we believe, at the present hour, they are but 
seldom seen, even in this favourite locality. In Scotland they havj^ 
not- been met with for many years. There have a few stray birdji 
been taken in the high grounds in Wales, within the last ten years* 
ji is Tery common in Eussia^ Germany^ and Tartary« 
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Tms Is an extensive field of sporiingr recreation irith the* gw^ 
ajid embraces on immense variety of j^ame. It has, lioviever, B.dif- 
'tmctive character, and though its objects of sport are nnmerout, 
■ there is still snch a family bkcness runsin^ through them^ bs Ho 
Warrant their being brought under one particukr head: or treats 
njeut. ■ !■ :' 

TAe Bittern (Ardea Stellaris, Linn.) bears a strong resembknoe to 
thie heron family, only it is smaller, and has a different plnmijse. 
I The feathers on the top of its head are black, and those on theiimd 
\ head, neck, and breast, are long and loose. The general eoloiir of 
,.the bird is a dull pale yellow, but very interestinffly varicgatfed.inth 
spots and bars of black. The greater covert and qnfll featbeus oze 
ferruginous, and barred -with black in a very regular mannerj ■ The 
tail is short, and the legs of a pale green hue, tiie toes and d[anfs 
are very long and slender, and the middle claw is serrated on the 
inner edge. The female is somewhat less than the malfl. oud 
not of such a bright plumage, lie feathers on the neck not being 
so long and flowmg. Its bill is considerably shorter than the 
bill of the heron, and likewise weaker. It nmkes its nest among 
rushes and sedges^ and is in all respects a regular visitor of the 
fen districts ; it makes its nest in April. The female la^rfr frasn 
four to six eggs, which are of a pale greenish ash colour, axid she 
sits upon them twenty-five days. When they are hatohed, the 
young seem naked and ugly looking, having the appoanmcei'of 
, being all legs and neck ; they never venture from the nest until 
about twenty days after they are hatched, during which time ttey 
are carefully watched and fed by the old birds. Their commbn 
food are slugs, small fish, and frogs. In February and March the 
male bitterns make a deep hoUow noise, morning and evening, 
which ceases after the breeding season commences. This iBioallea 
the booming of the bittenv and has been often noticed both l^oocts 
. and naturalists. Col. Montague observes; "TSiose whotiuv^e 
walked, on a summer's evening, by the sedgy sides of nnfreqnfiiilted 
rivers, must remember a variety of not<>s from different water fowl, 
the loud scream Of the wild goose, the croaking of the maliard^ the 
whining of the lapwing, and the tremulous noighings of the jack- 
snipe. But of all these sounds, there is none so dismally hdlowas 
the booming of the bittern. It is impossible for words to give those 
wft(? l^ye not heard this cveninig coU, an adequate idea of its solemn- 
ffy* Mi IS iitc the intenrropted beU-ONrais d e»\«iJ^\w&.\s»\«sfi^t«id 
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louder, and is heard at a mile distance, as if issuing from some for- 
midable being that resided at the bottom of the waters. This is 
the bittern, whose windpipe is fitted to produce the sound for 
which it is remarkable : the lower part of it dividing into the lungs 
being supplied with a thin loose membrane, that can be filled with 
a large body of an*, and exploded at jdeasuie. These bellowing ex- 
plosions are chiefly heard from the be^nning of the spring to the 
end of autumn, and are the usual calls during the pairing season. 
From the loudness and solemnity of the note, many have been led 
toYupgpoae that the bird modje use of some external instrument to 
produce i(^ and that so small a body could never ciect such a quan- 
.utTcf'tonoi The common people arc of opinion that it thrusts its 
cibiU into a reed, which serves as a pipe for swelUng the note above 
-its natural pitch, while others imagine that the bittern jouts its head 
under water, and then^ by^ blowing violently, produces its boonimgs. 
.Thftiuit iS) that the bird is sufficiently provided by nature for this 
.laU^-anA it is often heard where there are neither reeds nor water 
ItOiBssiiBt its sonorous invitations. It hides in the sedges by ds^, 
iand be^gins its call in the evening, booming six, or eight times, and 
'%hen disoontmuing for eight or ten minutes, it renews the same 
-'aouncL ■; in Sootlaiul, the sound of the bittern is so voi^y common 
.'ijha.t every child is familiar with it, though the birds, from being 
' Miy, are not often seen. The poet Thomson seems to have had a 
very errooieous opmiou of tho manner in which the bird produces 
■ the jurisc, when he says :— 
^ •■ " So that scarce 

The bittern knows his time with bill engulfed^ 
:- To shake the sounding marsh," 

'On the contrary, I have repeatedly remarked that the bittern 
insually booms while flying mgh in the air; its lofty spiral flight 
; is, mdeed^ a matter of common remark— 
• ». : ■ " Swift as the bittern soars on spiral vrms''—-Southeif, 
i Aline which, I may remark, is not very ornithological, inasmuch as 
ii neither tho bittern nor any other kind of bird has spiral wings. 
v'Qouthey, ho(wever, seems to have bcenweU acquainted with the 
;; boom of the bittern— 

1' : " At evening, o'er the swampy plain, 

, :: • The bifctem's boom cam© for." 

) ' ^Ehe shdoting of the bittern can scarcely be caQcd a sport or 

»'< amusement, as their numbers are but limited, and they are seldom 

'Bou^t for as especial objects of game. They are easily shot. 

tj-They rise heavily on the wins:, and move forward in a slow and 

, ■ deliberate pace, and are, therefore, a ffood mark for the fowler. ^ We 

J I have seen thepa, however, rise rapidly, and with sphral motions, 

- 'aod when this is the case they are not very readily shot. A double 

^ott is of advantage in seeking for this shy bird. When wounded 

■it fights hard, andf when driven to extremitv will attack a man with 

vigour, and the most undaunted courage, strikiiig his legs with its 

Wi, «nd even in some oases aimuig^m^i ^mV^ "^^^n^^ 
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was aace heU in high esteem at the tables of the grealj aiid is stitt - 
hi^jr rmea by the real sportsman. 

Jie JEUron (drdea Major, Linn.).— There are few enthusiasts of ■ 
the gun who will not give themselves a good deal of trouble to have ,, 
a shot at the heron. He is, when on the ^ing, a noble looidni^ 
bird. The habits of this curious object of sport are very singular^ 
but seem admirably fitted hj nature for the purposes it has ia .r 
view. Buffon calls it "a picture of wretchediaess, anxiety, and 
indigence, condemned to struggle perpetually with misery: and : l 
wanLaoidf sickened hj the restless crayings of a famished appetite;'' : • 
but/all this is mere delusion. The bird is just as bappy as anjr ; 
oth^ burd is; and it follows its instinctive nabits and pui^ses i > 
with the same unerring regularity which we every way see around ' ' 
us, in cverv part of the feathered creation. It is seen to stand for i 
hours Jtoa Uke a st^e to a given spjot— no evidence of life in it— \ 
watdbing, with intense look and a fixity of purpose, for the moment i 
the, trout or the minnow shall come withm the range of its loxt^ ■ 
cranked neck. Its movements are among the wonders of thS 
class of fen-birds: they display so much artistic skill in their 
direction and ends. 

Ik Mr. Wood's edition of " White's Selbome," he says, in a 
note, " The heron or hem is still not uncommon in England, and - 
may be often seen near water. In the summer of this year, 1863, 
wlul^B passing Canterbury on the South Eastern Eaiiway, I saw ■ ' 
four herons standing close on the banks of the Stour. They of ■ 
course took to fiight as the train passed by, and were acoompanied : . i 
by thw magpies, which started from the same spot. The common , 
crow is very apt to attack the heron as it flies along. I have seen- 
an unfortunate heron passing by Lord Barrington's estate, near 1 
Shrivenham, completely moboed by crows, who continued their 
annoyance until the birds were out of sight .... There are > 
upw^ds of thirty regular heronries in England . , . This bird 
will carry away an amaaing quantity of shot if fired at. I once 
succeeded in surprising a heron on the banks of the Isis, as it was 
standing on one leg and watching the water. I was in a boat at = 
the time, having a gun under a cushion for the benefit of .the 
water-fowL The heron's vnngs looked so impenetrable, that before 
firing I roused the bird, and caused it to open its wings ready for ■ 
flight, when the entire charge came against its side with a sound 
audiHe in the boat. The heron, however, flew oft* apparently 
unconcerned- and continued its flight far over the fields with ■ ' 
undiminished strength."* 

The voracity of the heron is proverbial. It is surprising the 
quantity of fish they will devour in twenty-four hours ; some young 
birds have been ^own to consume fifty small roach in a day. 
These birds make their nests of pieces of stick, Uned with wool 
aad feathery and the female lays five or six eggs, of a pale green 
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oolmir. Darin? incabation, the male* bird passes much of his time 
perched by the side of the female. They desert their nests during 
the winter season, except in tlie month of February, ^vhen they 
pay them a?ain a visit, and put them into a state of repair. 

Although the heron is a grrcedy eater, it is lonir, huik, and 
awkward in shape. It seldom weighs more than three or four 
ponnds, notwithstanding it measures about tlirecfeet in lend h, 
and the breadth of its winirs, from tip to tip, is above live feet. 
The bill is full six inches Ion?, straight, pointed, stronjr, and ser- 
rated; and the upper mandible is'^of a yellowish horn colour, 
runninsr dark towards the ridare, and the under one is yellow. A 
bare skin is extended fmm the beak towards the eyes, the iridcs of 
wliioh arc yellow, wliich jrives them a fierce and penetrating aspect. 
The brow and crown of the head are white ; the eves borclend by 
black lines, which stretch along to tlie nape of the neck, where 
tney join a long, flo^^n^, pendant crest of tlie ^'^.me colour. The 
upper part of the neck, in some birds, is white, in of licrs pale ash 
coloured : and the fore part, lower ilown, is spotted wilh a double 
row of black feathers, those fullinir over the breast being long, 
loose, and unwebbed. T!ic shoulder and scapular foathers are 
liken'iae of the same kind of texture, of a gray coloiir, generally 
streaked with white, and spread over its down-clothed back. The 
ridge of the ^ing is white, covei-ts and secondaries lead-colour, and 
bastard wings and quills oi' a bluish black, as are also the lonir soft 
feathers which take their lise on the sides under the wings. These 
fall down, meet their tips, and hide all the under parts ;'^thc latter, 
next the akin, being covered with a tliick, maHcd, dirty- white 
down, except about the belly and vent, which are almost bare. 
The tail is short, and is constituted of twelve leathers of a brown- 
ish-icd colour. The leers are dirtv-green, Lmg, bare above the 
knees, and the middle claw is jaggetl on the inner edge. 

The female bird dilTers fi-om tile male in not possessing the long 
flowing crest, or the long feathers which ornament the Inreast of 
tiie male. The entire i)lumage of the female is comparatively more 
su!)dued and uninteresting. 

Shooting the heron may generally be referred more to chance 
than any settled plan of snorting with tlie gun. The extreme 
shjTiess and cunning of tho bird makes it dilHeult to get within a 
shooting ransfe of it, and it is commonly only by accident^ that the 
sportsman falls upon it unawares and secures it. AVhen not 
fatally wounded at lii-st, it will turn upon boththcshooter and the 
dosr, if he has one; and with its hard pointed bill can inflict a 
sharp woiuid. We once shot one in the noilh of Endand. which 
was merely winged. When it fell, a trout of ten inches oi-opped 
out of its mouth. On our dog approaching it, it was struck upon 
the forehead by the bird's biQ, and a wound more than half an inch 
deep inflicted upon it. Such occurrences are far from being rare 
in the shooting annals of this curious specimen of the fen-birds. 

In 'Eiishnd icrcns were for ceutums cwisvte^^Ks^^ sgassA^^a^ 
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luroteoted ts-snoli by the liw. Whoever desfmyfd. their isggs was 
liable to a penalty of tweoaty Ehiiliiiga fgr &aai oHejioe. When 
i:Jieixni-hawlaiig was a favowite diversioji among tlie nobility and 
I 'gentry, the. bird was oonsidared a i-i^^h diiinty at tLpir tables. 
' The irr^ Wkiie Een>/i ^rdm Alha^ LIiul) b seldom found in 
/Great BritdiiL It is muoh: about; the same size &s the comDiQn 
>hbFcm^ only ite legs are a little Ion;;er. It m dcvrnd of a crcst^ and 
iiots-plnmage ia entirely white ; itt^ bill is yellow, and ita Ic^s black. 
'It IS fonna in considerable numbExa in the ILussian domimon^^ ai;d 
-.iniinostof the ooaiktries ooatigujoua to the Caspiaii ajid Black Seas 
. and the lakes of Tartary. It is met with in the United States of 
. Anwrieft from June to October, and is often shot m tliese localitiee, 

1?he Night Heron {Ardea Nt/dkotn^s^ Linii.) is oidy aJjout twcuty 
•■indies in length. The bill is nearly four indiaj long, sligblly 
^laiohed, strong, black, and inclinini^ to ycllow^ at its Ksc. Tlie 
iddn from the boak round the eyo h bafe^ of Et gr^^nkh hus, and 
liks'iarides are yeUow. A white line is extended from the beak, and 
MOver.caoh eye a black patch, glossed Tvitb greeti, cov eri* tlie crown 
J of the head and nape of the neck, &om which three long.aod ni^:- 
ivow white feathers, tipped with brown^ han^ loos^ anjl waf^JAg. 
. T&a ikiHider part of the neck, coverts of the wingSj sidQa, a^A iM, 
- ateash^eoloured, and the throat is white. The tore: part, of ,t]^e 
nedc, breast, and belly, are of a yellowish whi^. appro^hii^g, to 
^ buff; the back is black, and the legs a greenish ye]jU)W4 i^'pie 
-femalie bird is nearly of the same dimensbns, but she iliflto.^p^- 
sidjsrBhly in her plumage from the male. The fonx^ is.]^S| b^St, 
distinct, and vividly portrayed ; neither has she the deluaite j)lwp^s 
'Which flow from the head of the male. .; r ..i ^j, 

The night heron freouents the sea^shores. riverSi'andjnfand 
lakes and marshes, and lives upon crickets, slugs, m)^j:re|y|^, 
and fish. It remains concealea during the day, and doe$i not i^oain 
abroad until the approach of nightfall It is heard and know^ byib 
rou^h, harsh, discordant cry, whdch is by soipe compared to the noipe 
' mado by a person striving to vomit. She builtk her ne^ on rocly 
flUffs, and lays three or four white eggs. Eirds of this kind are vt: fy 
■dilBcnlt to shoot, on account of their extreme cautiou and wacines^* 

ThQ&teff (Tringa pugnaXt Linn.)— This is ii fun-bird of a pe;ca- 
liar kind. The length of the ruiT is about twelve indiBa,,ai]ul ata 
weight ranges between six and eight ounces. The bill '^ about 
an mch lon^, and is tipiped with black, but reddijih ut the base. 
The distinctive mark wmch separates the male from the female |s 
the singular wide-spreading, variegated tuft of fegllnusj which in 
the^ breeding-season grows out of their necks. T \m t iif t, n portaon c f 
which stands up like ears behind each eye, is in aotne blaek, m others 
black and yellow, and in some rather rare cases \\lute, rust colour, 
or barred with glossy violet^ black and white- The entice face of 
the bird is covered with reddish tubercles, or pimples; IImb >^iM 
oorerta are browmsk ash-coloui', the upper pftrbsand the )mM&% 
«n^ig«Berft/^«aried with trwwvQra^W^tj'm^^tef.^^^^sfe^j^i^th 
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^i^lbjltllslf ilh^^ '|r)nK9^ blo^ en a ruBtv-oobnrad gromid. 

n%e' quilts are dttsky ; tke belly, veitt, aiid tail coverti are whiise. 

^^e'tml is br^^vrn, and khe four middle foatliers in it aoe barred 

ynth hhidk. Tiie k'!:?5 are of a yelloTiisli hue. The male does not 

''^(^^Tifni Ihfl <>rnmin nti of his neck till the second season, and bdfore 

Khflt tEiivp h no(r easily distinguished from the female, except by 

^ Win'j: V^ri^<'r. Ail er t^e, moaltinsr, at tho end of June, ne loses his 

i-ffff and tfre ffld ttiHerpks onthe face: and from that time mridl 

Jife Fi[>rtrt!* of the y^r, he aprain, in tne plumafpe, looks like has 

;■ 1 M ^ ti e . 11 ih stnj^t i Inr In ft in the male binl, it has bnen remarked* b 

■ ju'^i a. MTtrlikti omivtnoiit, but only u kind of defensive armour, 

Uti^ 'hv the length, stiffness, and closeness of the feathers^ to 

'^inird off the blows of an assaihmt. 

'<' jTbe fww, or female, is smaller than the rufF. and is entirely 

■distitu,te of the collar of feathers around the neck. She is brown 

[in- the xsf/pet irarts, and the middle of each featlicr is dusky, and 

^Ifie^arscr quills are of the same hue. The secondaries ore of 

'']^f<E|fus lirown, and the legs are yellowish. She lap four cffgs in 

the "gfttuM. tho ^nnd-colour of which is white, "with iron-colouiod 

'^ifpatsi There is a kind of understood rulo among sportsmen not 

•kit)'t^<d the recTes, for two reasons : tirst, because they are smaller; 

'^^iOiW, secondly, by sparinjr them the breed is increased. When the 

' tp^Vei arrWu. the male bird or ruff takes to what is called hilling; 

•tlHat iaf/h(fe cliooses a peculiar spot for love adventures, which is 

'^netttOy some elevated locality. Each ruif is said to take posseS- 

• wdri^f some small mound, or part of a hill, which he wears quite 

"bwd'by kttUnff, or wearing it away with his feet. Mr. Daniel tells 

, us that " When a reeve alights, the ruffs immediately fall to 

'•fifi^DiiMfj they use tho same action in iighting as a game-cock — 

■mwit\\mt bills to the ground, and spread their mil's. When a 

"iferti^ler discovers one of these hills, he places liis net over-night, 

' trhibh is <rf the same kind as those calletl clop, or day-nets, only it 

-"is tencrally single, and is about fourteen yards bng and four 

'broad. At daybreak ho resorts to his stand, at the distance of 

v()nt?,*twt>, throe, or four hundred yards from the nets— the later the 

-Vdikbdii the shyer tho birds, and he must keep the further off. He 

•thdn makes his jiull, taking such birds as are within reach ; after 

-tiiit^he places his stuffed birds, or slalet, to entice those that arc 

^'iMHtiiraaliy traversing the fen. A fowler has been known to catch 

ftirjy-lbur buxb at the first haul, and the whole taken in the 

'ttiOfTfliag wero six dozen. When tho gtalcs are set, seldom mare 

'=thaa two or three are taken at a time. An experienced fowler will 

take fortv or fifty dozen in a season; they are fattened for the 

table with bread and milk, hempseed^ and sometimes boiled wheat* 

Init if expedition is required sugar is added, which in a fortnight 

makes them a lump of fat ; thev then sell for half-a-crown each. 

- Great nicety is required to kill them at the highest pitch of fatness : 

if that is inisscd over, the birds aare apt to fall away. The method 

Cif ydSMg thtm is by cutting off t\ie Wdi'v'^^'^m ^\ vnasss^N 
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the qnantity of blood tbat issues is very great, ooniRderui^ihe si2<» 
of tne bird. Like the woodcock, they are dressed tnth theii?- 
intestines ; and, when killed at the critical time, cpicares decbdH 
thera to be the most deliciotis of all morsels." 

These birds leave Great Britain in the winter, and are then sup^; 
posed to associate with others of the fen-bird species^ amongn^hielit 
they are no longer recognised as the mff and the reeve. -In thS 
spring:, as soon as they arrive again in Enghind, and take up ihtit 
residence in the fenny districts, where they were bred, theythei^ 
become the objects of the fowler's and the shooter's sport. -'^'^ 

The aotamnal catching is commonly abont Michaelmas, si whiich' 
time few old males are taken. fromVhioh an opinion has beeUfc^ 
entertained that they migrate before the females and young. Jfc- 
is, however^ more probable that the few which are left after i9ie 
aprinsf fowlmg, like other polvgamons birds, keep in parties sepa*-' 
Tate from the female and her brood tiU the return of spring. That', 
some old rnlfs are occasionally taken in the autumnal fowling We' 
have the assertion of experienced fowlers; but we must admit- 
others declare none are taken at this season. It most, however; - 
be recollected that in the autumn the characteristic long f eathert-' 
have been discharged, and consequently young and old males have' 
equally their plain dress ; and this circumstance may tend to give^ 
rise to the contrary judgments on the matter. It does not appeal' 
to be the opinion of fowlers that the males are mwe thim one- 
season arrivmg at maturity, because the ruifs taken in the vpcin^i: 
destitute of the characteristic long feathers, which constitute their 
principal distinction, are comparatively few to those possessmar th^' 
ruff; the opinion, therefore, tnat these ruffless males aflre biros of 
a very late brood of the preceding season, is a reasonable conjectures 

The shooting of the ruff and reeve is confined to particuky^ 
localities in England : chieliy to the fens of Lincolnshire, Can^' 
brigeshire, Isle of Ely, and to the East Riding of Yorkshire: 
There are likewise a few to be found in the fenny districts aboot^ 
Bridgwater, in Somersetshire, but these having been considerably^ 
drained of late years, the birds are now scarcer. In the mare^y 
lands between Boston and Spilsby, they may yet be met with i* 
considerable numbers. These birds are tolerably easy shootidg-*' 
no particular dexterity with the fowling piece is required. 

The Kno^ (Tringa CamtuSj Linn.) is another of the sportinjp 
fen-birds. It is associated with royalty. We are informed fronk^ 
history, that King Canute was so fond of eating them, that the bird' 
itself became known by the name of knute, or knout, as this king'r 
name was expressed by his subjects, and, in the course of time the 
word became shortenencd to knot when applied to the bird, it 
measures about nine inches, has a tail of a duskv brown colour, >of 
rather more than an inch loni^. The extent of tne wings is about 
Iifceen inches ; and its weight is about two ounces eiglit drachms^ 
TAe bill is ono inoh and three-eis^vts long, black at the tip aood . 
auaipv^ fading into orange towards V\xe Yyoao, Tt\xB \«v!k!goR Sfc^waaAf 
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of the samft leo^rtiiy and is sharp and homy at the point. The sides 
of the head, neck, and breast, are 9inereous, edged with ash-coloured 
gray; aud the dliin is white, with a stroke of the same colour 
passim over each eye. All the upper parts of the plumage are 
darkish brown, but more deep and glossy on the crown of the head, 
back> and scapulars, aud each feather is edged with ash or gray. 
The under paits are a cream-coloured white, streaked or spotted 
with brown on the sides and vent. The great coverts of the 
wings are tipped with white, which form a bar across them when 
extended; anJii the legs arc of a yelio^vish hue, and short, not 
measuring more than two inches and an oightk from the middle of 
the toe to the knee. The thighs arc feathered nearly to the knee^ 
and the toes are divided without any connecting membrane. 

These birds are more easily taken with nets Ihan shot. T\Ticn 
the si>ort8anan is following them with the fmn, they generally run 
very- fast , and it is always a matter of considerable la1x)ur and time 
before he can make them rise within a ialr ran«;e. Their motions 
are quick when on the wing— a little whirljnp: and unsteady. "When 
a sev-are frost sets in, tliey betake themselves to tlie sea shore, 
where they are easier killed with the gun, than upon the fenny 
uarahes. .Tliey are netted by the fowlers in Liucolnsliire, in great 
numbers. They are decoyed into the nets by carved wooden 
fitfurea pauited to represent themselves, and placed witliin them, 
much in the same manner as theruQ'is takeu. The knot is like- 
wi*e feitened for sale aud esteemed by many equal to the rutf in 
d^lioaoy of flavour. The best season for its capture is from August 
to,Noy.ember. 

The JRed Shank or Pool Snipe {Seolopax Calidris, Linn,)— This fen^ 
burd is cather a favourite with many sportsmeu, as it alTords them 
% good deal of amusement at certam periods of the year. It is 
twelve inches long, and twenty- one broad, and wei.'irhs about live 
ounces and a half. The bill trom the tip to the comers of the 
mouth is nearly two inches long, blackish at the ]}oint, and red 
towards the l>ase. The feathers on the top of the head are dark 
bro^vn. edged with a pale rufous hue. Over each eye there is a 
whit^ lix]te» from the comeis of which dark-brown s]>ots extend to 
ihe bfwk. The irides are hazel. The hinder piirt of the neck is 
obscurely apotted with dark brown, on a rtisty ash-eolourod 
ground. The throat and fore part are more dLstinotly marked or 
streaked with spots of the same', colour. The breast and bellv arc 
white, tinged with ash, the spots iu*e thinly distributed, nuil are 
shaped something like the heads of arrows or darts. 'J'hc general 
appearance of the u])per parts of tlic plumage is tlosoy olive brown, 
and those on the shouhlers, gcapulart;, and tertials are transversely 
marked with the same colou-ed yravcd ])ars, on a ptilo rusty 
ground. The b.istard wing and chief <iuills ai-c dark brown ; and 
the inner webs of the latier ai-e dce]s]y edged with whit.n, freckled 
with brown; and some of tliose quilis next the secondaries are 
beratifulil/iuaiked near their tips»mUiI^a£tQ'«I\a^'«\l^^;£A^)^c^^ 



-/vmtp^ ant *haBfti tD -be tots «h waaesriiECL 9ncm-:]£^dBBj 
'j^^- - .-j.-iT^** -jp. ijiiTPfT Ji "i.s- rSHLe ^sizTL tTTfi ionxe ire -■Mfcrr 

Tt^u^f"?! -ritti liri-rDaEe ^an » ms£7 jzm r^fi^-. ^^ aouddle Jiie» 
irr* ^.i^rasiv rjrzf^.i tteu juit: i^oiofxr. IZi^ Leas arc tbo. and 
rjFx^Ttt r'mrn '!!.-^ ski >i ~ue rf.£:i rck die ietiot' buc fan ^ bs- 
Mii^. irmr Jic&<*9 ma a ::aLL ^ - 

Tip .T-n •:*UHLE li of i -s^iirar^ /»naraefpr; -leasnicsdysKaaiiBi^ 
ir .:i gMTS. oqit. ir :< :ui Tinafwanr .11 li^ SB^' oisszfcn^ of lAC^ 

^.rb nTP^nUr ^poc.i oi 'linciL chieAy ^m, the 'snaii end ol Ofi < 
!>: din .-owiit iTH^near arisen, aistudseti, mukms a 
"#) * iR ^iQifTii?. IJie rr^t joaju ia not ^7«fT ^atalr abtsL. I3- SuzL:S; 
-m* ranid. sun i*.^ noremenu gpru Jz ^kSascdSf ^vevec; <'\tyiTifM 
ipflrt fo a rair.iir siirorer. 

-rh-rfi rncTP ar» aeverai rirer.e*, or ar leasr "ihere is- a ^nfiiiitfnhlifi 
'iitf'-rpriw of prair.o!*? sinoiur riie ciaea: nui chis circoi&asazHse k» 
3^*71 riflp to n'.nnT icr.^mpt:! amuo? iourcaiien. :uui ■omzaliss* ;» 
:nr -psHP : !«» nrminer fv. ^iperiea. Tlie textzra ot' cbe luzd, &oia t£» 
fxtr^nm^ mrt a' uie iaiLi t«> tne rip 01 die caiL is uvdLv« indbesy ui^ 
v> thi>: nifl ot ti.e toes neany nrLC<9L incon. Its hieaash. ia rveBS]^- 
Mir: inrhea ^nrl \ .■:Tia;--»T. md ird TeLAc is ire oimces and tro 
firanhmei. T^ie k)u1 id cc a aiender oonmrsuKim, shemazina tiro 
inches ami a lUif irom rfai^ ecTne» Qf toe moich ta the Gq^ ud ia 
frjT ha»; irs lerurcb, nearest tn the base, ot' a leddisa cass, aad tiiCr 
c^h^ j>art hiaiilc. The irides are bazeL The head, bccaki^ aecik^ 
an^ b^ilj, ar'^ sr/itted hi screaks, mocded and baned with, duu^ 
a^h'hiT>wn and ^all whit-?, irhich become darker V^vozda tbe biaicE, 
iwm fff tbr^ neck. The throat is wbite^ and Lines ot' tbe same ccdou 
piK^ from the ripper sides of tbe beak oyer each eye, from tbft 
pfm\t^r% of vhiett two brown ones are ext-?oded to^ the noetzil^, 
The %\K(fi\\i\n^y fleapnlar.s, lesser coverts, and toil, ore of a gkies^ 
^he^hrown. The ff'iitbers on all these parts are indented (m^ba 
erl:^ff, to a (rr^ater or k3s extent, with triaDTolar-shaiied wiitf^ 
ffp^it't, 'i'he h?ir:k is white, and the mmp barred with waved linisif 
t^ Mh-er/k«Tir»rl brown and dinsn^ white. The feathers abeot tbft 
?/T»f ftr^, marked in a similar manner, but with a Larger propoctuid^ 
of white in them. Tlic tail and e^iverts are likewise ferred with 
n^trrow w;iverl \\\\t'.% of a drill asb-eokmr, and in some specimens are 
n/'jirly biftf'k find whiter. Five of the chief frills arc dark bro\*Ti, 
Ww/.^A with olive; tlie fthaft of the first qoill is white ; the next six 
%ri\ in th*; irifih-, rather deeply tinged with wiiite, and slightly 
%\i'Mi'i\, hamd with bn)Wn. 'ilie seeondaries, as far as nncoverea, 
wh'Fi \\m\ wi rises are exU;nded, are of the same snowy whiteness as 
th'' hnf^k. The; feathers which eover the upper j;>art of the thighs, 

nwl Ihn.ttf. wnr Wmn, hn\ bluish, witli a reddish or vinous hue. 

y///.' A'«» nrc. of a fK'j) oningc red, and mc?a\\s^fesai tlie end of the 
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middle toe-nail to the upper part of the thigh, five inches and 
a half. 

Colonel Montague says there is a larger kind ofgodiaiiihan this; 
one ■vrei^hing twelve ounces, and measuring about eighteen inches 
in length. The god^vit was known Ibnnerly as a permanent resi- 
dent with us, resorting to the fens from the moors, where they arc 
taken by means of a stale or stutt'ed bird, after the manner -ot' the 
ruff and reeves. Towards the winter the goodwit may be seen at 
the mouths of many of our large rivers, and, as we understand, it 
was then a very popular object of pursuit to water-fowl shooters. 
At Hndson'a Bay it packs m such numbers, that there have been 
fifty and sixty of them killed at one shot. There is anotlier variety 
of the godwit besides that above mentioned, having the greater 
covert of its wings so deeply margined with light gray brown as to 
appear almost all white at a distance, and the sides of the body have 
a lew long streaks of brown. The bird is met with in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America; and in Great Britain, in the spring 
and summer, it takes up its residence in the fenny districts and 
iftarshy grounds, where it rears its young, and foods upon small 
worms and insects. During these seasons it only removes from 
one bog^ locality to another; but when severer frosts come in 
▼inter, it betakes itself to the salt-marshes and sea-shores. The 
flesh of the godwit is highly esteemed by epicures, and sells at a 
hi^h figure .♦ 

Tlie Wheatear {MoiacUla Q5nantJie, Linn.)— Tliis is a small bird 
for small sportsmen. It is often shot on the Brighton Down, and 
is taken there, and in some other neighbouring localities, in great 
numbers, by means of two turfs placed on edge, at each end of 
which a small horse-hair noose is fixed to a stick, which the bird, 
either in search of food or to evade a storm of rain, attempts to get 
under, and is caught. Colonel Montague saj-s, *' In conibiement 
they are ahnost continually in song, and sin^ by night as well as 
day; they have a very pleasant, variable, ana agreeable sonnr, dif- 
fferlent from all other birds ; sometimes it is very loud, and they 
eontinue it a great length of time, not eontinuall>r brealang off like 
a !<obin-redbreast and some other birds; but their winter song is 
best and most varied." The following beautiful lines on this 
iflteresfcing migratory bird, are from the pen of Miss Charlotte 
Simth:— 

•* Prom that deep sheltered solitude 
Where, in some quarry, wild and rude, 
lour feathered mother reared her brood, 

Why, pilgrim, did you brave 
The upland Avinds, so bleak and kex;n, 
To seek these liills, whose slopes between. 
Wide stretched in gray expanse, is seen 
The ocean's toiling wave P 

• Bevrick, Montague, atiOL"BVty.\\^, 
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" Alfls I and has not iWwrdf Eai4 
That luxury's t(»ls for you arci laid. 
And that, by gronndless fe^rs betiaTciJ, 

You ne^^er perhaps may know 
^ose regions were the ejnhcjwei inj? v'ja 
Lores round the luscious fi;^ to twi lij?, 
And mild the suns of wint er ^hmc^ 
And ilowera pQtmval bbirP 

•* To take you shepherds* bojrs ttrepsdtQ. - 
^6 hollow tuff, the ^oose ofnw ; . . , 
Of those weak terrors well awan^ 

'Hiat bid you vainlv dread 
The shadows floating o er the downs, 
Or murmurfaig gale that round the stones 
Of some old beacon as it moan^ 
Scarce moves the thistle's head. 
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* And if a cloud obscures the sun,. "'. ,\\ . 

With faint and fluttering heart yoi^ r\n^ ' r ..' ;" ' ' i-y 
And to the jnt-fiall you should shun .'.. ' V',; 

Resort mtremnling haste; , / ' *' '* 

While on the dewy cloud so high. ' . " ■ 
The lark (sweet minstrel of the sty) ' 1 
Sings in the morning's beamy eye, . ' ' * ! 

And bathes his spotted breast.* .' - ; ; .^ , r i ,; : - ii> 

The Landrail or Comerdke {li^lb*.^ Cmt, LiBn.)— tPeHrit? UpajsWa 
many keen sportsmen rather fond of Itmiiiiiil skootioi^, upt so piwqt 
from the abundance of what raaj br I'jiUtd sport, if tlic uuTiib^jjf 
birds captured is to form tlio rstiinntc^ b'lt from tlip uun^ler^ 
dUappoifUments which thev cxpcrirnrrd 'IViitali^fu;; is \m f^lcmeii 
in fowling amusements of considerable value. It ^vouU not dii ^ 
have things all our own way ^ there would thetn be no »porl^ iu li^ 
proper sctmc of the wotd. ^lo those minds who Jlte a \ili b cxdtje- 
ment and drollery with their sboatiiip eiLenrsloos, wc would reconi' 
mend them to set about tlic purauit of the corncrake. Are We 
ourselves si)pnt many an agreeable honr in raffibliug after thiim, 
and often without bem^ able to take on;? oF them- 

The landrail is rather more than ninf:; incbes loiu:, nncl i!:a nciif tftl 
bulk of body is considerably CDinprcssed. The, 1)111 Is lif^ht nroiriij 
and its eyes hazel. Most ol' the feathers on tlio upjper plurt of i)te 
plumaGre are pf a dark bro\TTi hiit>. eLl;?ed with palfi rust ; bdui 
wini^cd coverts and quills arc of a deep clK^jitnut colour. Tlie fore- 
part of the nock and breast are pale and aak and a streak of the 
same colour extends over each eye. from the bill to the ^iide ^t tlie 
neck. The helh is ?. yelloivish white, and tbe thlu^^hs, ^\des^ iiud 
rent, are marked with faint T(isU-co\o\i3:e4 \j^^. Xk^ les^, are ft 
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These birds make their appearance about the same liuic lh I'he 
quail, and frequent the same localities, and hence, iu h'av.q 
countries, the landrail is called the king of the quails. Its cvy is 
well known, and when once heard cannot be easily forgotten. It 
dielters aiaong iku l^.iM^ ^.r^Lji,, a- 'J. ij rarely seen, for ii- iji\'ai'iLil)ly 
skulkis amon^ the tkic^kest parts of the herbage, and runs so 
quickly tfiroudi it, tli^Lt it is^ m nine cases out of ten, inipotisible to 
overtake it. When Iiard pressed by a dog, it will sometimes stop 
short and squat down, b^v wbich device the dog overshoots tlie spot, 
and loses tlie tra£?e of it. it i?eldoui springs but when driven to 
extremity, and gcncTtilly flicis ^vith ita legs hanging down, but 
never to nny ^mt distance. When it ahghts, it sets off nmiiing 
with surprising speed, and before the fowler reaches the spot, is far 
out of his reach. 

Tlie nest of the landrail is made of dry grass, and a few soft 
leaves, and a little moss mixed up with the wliole. It is commonly 
embeoded in some hollow part of the surface of the field, but occa- 
sionally it is met with on high and even ground. The fcmiile lays 
ten or twelve e»gs of a dull white colour, and the yoimg, as soon 
as they escape mm the shell, run with surprising swiftness. 

This bird leaves the island before the winter, and ropiiirs to other 
countries in search of its food, which consists diicfly of slujirs, of 
which it destroys a prodigious quantity. It Mkcwisc doAours 
worms and insects, as well as seeds of various kinds. On its ihst 
arrival in Enghmd, it is so lean as tp weigh less than six our.ccs, 
from which one would conclude that it must have conic from very 
distant parts ; before its departure, however, it has been known to 
j^ceed nine ounces. Its flesh is considered a great delicacn'. 
''Mf. White says—" A man brought me a landrail, or duker-hcn, 
'a'bird so rare in this district that we seldom see more than one or 
i^ in a season, and those only iu autumn. This is deemed a bird 
df E^sage bjr all the writers, yet, from its formation, seems to be 
jfedfly (juafined for migration ; for its "svings are short, and placed 
9? forwkrd and but of the centre of ^avity, that it flies in a 
V&T.hea^^d embarrassed manner, with its legs hanging down, 
jinn cSai nardly be sprung a second time, as it runs very fast, and 
gl^ipi jjO depend more on the swiftness of its feet than on Its 
iS&jg.' Vben we came to draw it, we found the entrails so soft 
Sttfftejidfcr, that in appearance they might have been dicssed like 
the ropes of a woodcock. The craw, or crop, was small and lank, 
febntiupiing a mucus, the gizzard thicK and strong, and filled with 



_,nail shefl-snails, some wnole, and many ground to pieces, through 
tfic attrition which is occasioned by the muscular force and motion 
of iiie iiitcstine. "We saw no gravel among the food." 

That the bird is a mi/j^ratory one there can be little doubt, tliough 
from its conformation it seems ill adairted for any long and oxttiu- 
Bive fQghts. Its wings are short, and they are not placed in the 
C^tre of granty. Its unwillingness to rise upon the whig avhca 
from its sJoTrand sluggish disposition, vhqAi^.^ ^^-^S^. >3ssssiSi^i^V^V% 
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win sometimes squat so closely to the ^ronnd as to suffer itself to 
be taken up by the hand, and yet it wiE at times run with prodigious 
swiftness. 

The Plovers and their varieties. —These are a numerous family, 
and are not destitute of interest to the sportsman. 

The Great Plover. (Charadrius (Edienemus. Linn.)— Some 
sporting writers call this the stone curlew, and Norfolk plover, aaid 
consider it a diminutive type of the bustard. It is about sixteeil 
inches long, bill of a moderate length, eyes and eyelids of a pale 
yellow hue, with a pale streak above and below, which forms a 
very characteristic mark. The upper parts of the body are tawny 
brown, and on each feather there is a oark streak down the centre* 
The fore part of the neck and breast are nearly of the same colour, 
but much paler. Thebellj* tliighs, and vent, are of a pale yellowish 
white, ana the quills arc black. The tail is short ana rounded, aud 
a dark band crosses the middle of each feather. The tips are 
black, and the rest white : the legs are yellow, and naked above 
the mees, which are very thick, as if swollen, and its claws are 
black. 

This bird is found in considerable numbers in Norfolk, and in 
some of the more southern counties of England. It is not known 
in the northern parts of the islaud. It frequents dry and stony 
places, by the sides of sloping banks. It makes no nest; the 
remsde lays two or three e»gs on the bare groimd, sheltered by a 
stone, or m some small hole formed in the sand. The eggs toe of 
a dirty-white colour, marked -with deep red spots, mixed with 
sKght sti-eaks. Although this bird has great power of wing, and 
flies with ^reat strength, it is seldom seen during the day, except 
it is surprised, when it springs to some distance, and commomy 
makes its escape before the sportsman comes within gun-shot. It 
runs along the ground nearly as swiftly as a dog. After running 
some time, it stops short, holding its head and oody still, and on 
hearing the least noise it squats close on the ground. In tke even- 
ing it comes out in quest of food^ and may then be heard at a great 
distance. Its cry is singularly hoarse, and lias been compart to 
the turning of a rusty handle. Its food consists chiefly of womw. 
It is said to be tender and savoury eating when young, but wh^ 
aged to be dry, hard, and black. In White's History of Seldom^, 
it is stated that the youn^ run immediately from the nest almost as 
soon as they are excludeoL and that the female leads them to soeme 
stony field, where they bask, skulking among the stones, which 
they resemble so dosely in colour as not easily to be discovered. 

This bird is migratory. It arrives in this country in April, and 
remains all the spring and summer, and at the commencement of 
autumn prej)ares to take leave by getting together in flocks. It is 
supposed that these plovers retire to Spain, and frequent the 
sieep'Walks with which that country abounds. 
These birds are diflicult to approach wxd. tantalize both the 
gtmner and his dog. We happea to Vswsv ow& «^st\ssa»si^>ssa^R^ 
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so lacky as to shoot three in one day, but he had to ioU hardly for 
hisprize. 

TAe Lapwing, or Pewit. (Fringilla Venellus. Linn.) — ^This is a 
oommon bird amcng sportsmen ; it falls in our way in everjr direc- 
tion, where there is poor, barren, and moist land. Its weight is 
abont ei^ht ounces. The plumage, taken altosrether, is beautiful, 
and the male and female greatly'resemble each other, the latter, 
howeyer, bein^ rather the smaller of the two. They live mostly 
on worms, and when it yisits, at particular seasons, the sea-shore, 
it then lives on an abundant supply of mollutca. It is a well-known 
bird, chiefly by its singular cries when flying, and its motions are 
agile and trohcsqme. The female kys four e^gs, of a dirt? olive 
dolour, spotted with black, which she deposits m some small inden- 
^tion in the ground, having previously made a kind of rude nest, 
composed of a little dry grass and heather. The voung brood set 
out on their travels as soon as they leave the shell, and the parent 
bird displays a great deal of tenderness and solicitude over them. 
When a stranger is near, or even if he be a quarter of a mile ojff, 
she raises an amrm by rising in the air, and making many circum- 
volutions^ both to attract and distract his attention. When an 
enemy approaches near to her resting-place, where her young are 
crouchea, she will often alight on the ground, and run among our 
feet, and feign lameness, very much in the same manner as par- 
indues do under the same circumstances. Buffon says, that about 
the latter end of July the lapwings have their g;athermg8, both old 
and young. They hover for some time in the air, at a considerable 
deyation. On these occasions they perform so many and such 
re^lar evolutions, that some writers have supposed that they are 
dnlling their young in the art of fl>ing. 

At certain seasons these birds search the dry heather of the 
downs for insects and srubs ; and not long after they are found 
feeding on shell-fish in the moist and swampy ditches. They are 
fine eating, and their eg^ bear a high price m the market. 

The shooting of them m the summer months is a fine recreation. 
It requires a peculiar knack to bring them down with certainty. 
lie rapidity with which they yary their position when on the 
ground, seldom admits of a erand combination for a sitting, or 
rather a running shot. On the whole, when on the wing, their 
mode of flight is fovourable to the shot telling upon them in 
tital quarters. No. 4 shot is generally reoommmended for this 
bird. 

The Golden Plover {Charadrius P/tfPwttff, Linn.)--Thi8 bird is 

■ described as beings about seven or eight ounces in weight, and its 

■ length about ten inches and a half. The bill is a little more than 
one inch in length, dusky in its hue. The irides are hazeL The 

feneral plumage above is dusky, spotted with greenish yeUow, 
righter on the back and scapulars, and palest on the wing-coverts. 
The sides, head, and neck of the body ai^ UQ:fcte.^-c.QlQwssyi\ wad 
the middle of the belly and yent axe -wtil^A, '^iaa qjs^«^^ssj^^ 
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slightly margined at the tip with s^j. The tail is dusky, spotted 
with yellow, and of a dull white hu?. The legs are hlacL 

The golden plover is very common in this country, and indeed 
in almost all the other countries in Europe. In America it is very 
numerous, from Hudson's Bay as far as Carolina, migrating from 
one locEdity to another, accordmg to the seasons that produce its 
food. The male and female are very nearly alike m size and 
plumage. In young birds the yellow spots are not very prominent, 
sa the plumage at this period of their growth inclines mote to ^ 
gray hue. 

These plovers used formerly to be IdUed in great quantities b^ 
xneans of a stalling horse. If you fire at these birds as they fl)^ 
over y;ou, they will dart down for the moment, and spread in eveiy 
diiiection; so that by taking a random shot with vour first barzel, 
you may often bring down the birds to a fair one for the second, j 
! The 6hvy Plover (Tringq Squatarola, Linn.)— Authors and sport^t 
Biea differ in their dassification of this bird; some making it ^ 
lapwing; and some a species of sand-piper. It is about eleven d;c 
twelve inches bng. and varies from iwenty-four to twenty-fivi 
bioad. Its general weight is about seven ounces. Its billis 
black : the head, back, ana wing-coverts, are of a dull dusky brown^ 
edged wilJbt greenish a&h-coloun and some with white* The cheeky 
ana throat are white, and marked with oblong dusky spots. The 
kelfy, »de8^ and rump, are white, the sides being marked with, a 
few scattered dusky spots. The outer web of the quills arf 
bladk; and the lower parts of the inner webs of the first four sj^ 
white. The feathers of the tail are marked with alternate bars qt 
hack and white. The legs are of a dull green h.ue» and the hj;p4 
t^oia small. 

The gray plover is not very common in Great Britain, .It is 
Qcoaslonally met with in large nooks on the sea-coast. Its desh is 
esteemed a great delicacy. ^ »; 

In cold and frosty weather these birds seek their food on lands 
Dear the sea-shore, and in open weather they frequent plough^ 
fields^ especially if sown with grain. After feedmg they .fly for 
some watering spot, where they wash their beaks and feel^ aiil 
seem to delight themselves much in thi£( habit. In the night-tuiie 
they run up and down^ feeding on the worms which are then 6m, 
of the groimd, and of which they devour a great quantity, 'iliL 
•Daniel says that " at this time they always make a small cry, asjf 
to keep their flock together till day-break, when they unite aiid fly 
to the coast. They are sometimes taken in nets at their first. coming, 
and the fowler is cautious to set his nets to play with the wipo. 
For instance, wlien the wind is easterly, they may fly westerb;. 
The north-west is the worst wind to take them ; all sea-fowl ^ 
against the wind whenever they design to rest on the land. Thp 
ptefembJe places for setting the nets are in large common fields oi 
green com, and near to water. Tlactt ^sJft. is very delicate. Jn 
fomlina thejTfice aeenia the v8i(k.^B»ii<&a£^^Tsv^^)i^^ 
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numbers, bat seldom aliglit. They are, we are told, very commoa 
in Siberia, appearing there in autumn in vast flocks, coming from 
tiie exti-eme north, where thejr breed." 

THie bird is very common in Ireland. They arrive there in 
immense quantities. They are difficult to get withia gun-shot, 
f eing w^ and ertremelv shy. 

The Water-rail {Ralfus Jquafirus, Linn.)— -This is a curious 
spepiinen of the fen-bird. He resembles the landrail in general 
appearance and figure, but is quite distinct ia his habits and in- 
stincts. The water-rail is one day crouched in the long grass of a 
high district, and in the next he is sqaatted on, or flying about, the 
manshy and boggy grounds. When hunted closely he may be 
i^padily sprung, and makes a passable snot. 
■ Colonel Montague says of this bird, — ^*'It seldom takes wing, 
bnt cKves on the least alarm, and will remain under water, amongst 
tiie reeds or other aquatic plants, with only its bill above lor 
respiration. Its nest is formed, like the rest of the grebes, of ■» 
prodigious quantity of flags, or other water plants, but is gene- 
rally^ fastened to the reeds or fl^s, in order to prevent its being 
carried away by the current. Temminok gives a similar state- 
nveftit. The eggs are &re or six in number, of a dirty white ; thd 
i^^e oblonff, and less than those of the pigeon. These are gene- 
rally covered with weeds, so that when the bird quits her nesk 
suddenly they are not exposed to view. In large rivers, these 
birds are frequently devoured b y p ike and trout while they are 
giving in pursuit of small fish. We once took from the stomach 
jof the last a water-raQ weighing fifteen ounces, the trout weighing 
itoly four pounds. After the breeding season, the bird is^ fre^ 
guently found in some of our inlets of the sea, where it is said to 
feed on shrimps." 

The Gallinule, or Moorhen {Fortiea Chiorcms, Linn.)— This is 
another fen-bird which engages the attention of young and amateur 
sportsmen. In many of its habits it is very like fiie water-rail. 
The moorhen is not met with in any great numbers ; but they are 
scattered here and there over almost every country. It is not 
ascertained whether they migrate, or not: but it is well known 
that thfiy change their place according to the seasons of the year ; 
frfiquenfing elevated tracts in summer, and more sheltered ones In 
file winter. It is very common in Great Britain, and snortsmto 
meet with it on the borders of rivers and ponds, where wiflows and 
secfees grow. Mr. Daniel says, " It is like the water-rail : it con- 
ceals itself during the day; in the evening it runs and skulks by 
the margin of the waters, among the roots of the bushes, oziers, 
and long loose herbagre wnich overhang the banks, in quest of its 
food, wmch consists oH insects, worms, aquatic plants, and seeds ; 
it wul likewise pick up com from the neighbourmg stubbles ; it is 
at all times very good eating, but &om September to Deoeml^ tha 
flesh is extremely delicious." 

a%e nest of the femette mooihiea \a xois^ ^"sn^vs^^c^^i^^K^ 
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pretty closely woven together. It is placed in some comer or 
chink by the side of water, or upon the stump of an old tree root. 
She kys seven eggs, which are about two inches in length, of yel- 
lowish white hue, marked with a good many irreffularly placed 
spots of a reddish colour. Some writers affirm that during incubai* 
tion, she never leaves the nest without covering the eg^ with 
leaves. She has two, and sometimes three hatchings dunng the 
summer. The young ones take to the water very soon after they 
leave the shell. 

The length of the bird is about fourteen inches, and the breadth 
twentjr-two. It weighs from twelve to fifteen ounces. The bill is 
ied, with a greenish yellow tip, and about an inch long. The head 
is small and black, except a white spot under each eve. The irides 
Are red. The colour of the plumage is sooty-black, tinged with 
shining olive green. The outer edge of the wing, outside feathers 
of the tail, and under-tail coverts, are of a dirty white aiq;)earanoe. 
The le^ of a pale yellow to dark green. Their toes are verv long, 
their sides are broad, and farmsned with membraneous eagiogs, 
which enable the moorhen to swim, and run rapidly over the surface 
of slimy mud. Its feathers are thickly set, and bedded in down. 
' The moorhen is difficult to shoot in the water; it dives the 
moment it sees the flash of the gun. The best method of killing it 
is to aim a httle below it in the water; this is often found effectual 
bysportsmen. 

The Coot {FulicaAtra, Lhm.)— This bird is well known through- 
out Engknd, and permanently resides here. Its common weight 
is about twenty-eight ounces, and it is fifteen inches in length, jjie 
bin is of agreenish white hue, and about an inch and a Quarter in 
length. The irides are red. The upper portion of the plumage is 
Mack, except the outer edges of the wings, and a spot under eaoh 
eye. which are whit«. The under parts of the body are of a hoair 
dtirk ash or lead colour. The skin is protected with a coat of thick 
down, and covered with feathers closely bedded together. The 
thighs are placed far behind, and are strong, fleshy, and yellow 
above the knees. 

The common coot has ^ many features in unison with the 
water-rail and moorhen, that manv writers have considered them as 
belonging to the same species. Others again describe the coot as a 
distinct genns, chiefly on account of its bein^ fin-footed, and from 
its constant attachment to the water, which it seldom leaves. 
With this bird naturalists commence to arrange the general tribe 
of swimmers, and place it among those that are the most completely 
de^ndent upon the watery element for their subsistence. It 
swims and dives with as much ease as almost any other of the 
aquatic tribes, and, also, like those which seldom venture on land, 
H IB B bad traveller, and may be said not to travel, but to splash 
end waddle between one water and another, with a laboured, iU- 
balmiced and awkward gait. 
^Tbe OreaUr Coot ijuiim Aimwrna^ IAbsv.V'^^^'^®^'^ ^^ 
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larger size than the last, but differs little iii colour or plumage, 
except its being a shade darker. It is found in Lancashire, and in 
Scotland. In many sections of the European continent these birds 
are very plentiful. There is a curious anecdote told of a bald coot, 
that built her nest in Sir William Mddleton's lake, at Belsay 
Castle, in the eonnty 9f Northumberland. The rushes of which 
it was constructed having been loosened by a high wind, the nest 
was driven about, and floated upon the surface of tlie water, in 
every direction, notwithstanding which, the female continued to 
siti^and brought forth her younar upon her moveable habitation. 

For cooking these birds the follo\ving recipe has been given from 
high authority. After picking them, take off the black down, by 
means of powdered black rosin and boiling water, and then let them 
Boak aU mght in cold spring-water. This process makes theui look 
as delicate as a chicken, and to become tolerably tender and juicy. 
Unless this be done, the skin, in roasting, becomes oily, and has a 
strong fishy taste and smell : and when taken off becomes dry, and 
good for nothing. But, after all, the best method is to akin them at 
once, and after soaking them twenty-four hours in cold spring-water, 
repeatedly changed, they can be made into a pudding or pie, or into 
soup. Bv these means, the skin is got rid of, withoutlosing the juice 
of the flesh ; and their fishy taste is, in a great degree^ drawn off 
by steam. 

Mr. Daniel says, — "The female makes her nest in the rushes, 
surrounded by the water, with a large (juantiiy of coarse dried 
weeds matted togetlier, and lines it with fme soft grass. She lays 
from twelve to fifteen (some say eighteen or twenty) eggs, about 
the size of a puUet's. and of a pale brownish colour snecklcd with 
numerous small dark spots, which at the thicker end seem as if 
they had run into each other, and formed bigger blotches. So soon 
as the youn^ quit the shell, they plunge into the water, and dive 
and swim with much ease ; but they still gather together about the 
mother^ take shelter under her wings* and do not forsake her for 
some time. From the circumstance or coots lajing so numerously, 
and hatching twice in the season, they misht be expected to be 
more abundant ; but they are at first coverca with a sooty-coloured 
down, and are of a shapeless appearance -, and while in this state, 
and before they have learned from experience to shun their foes, 
the moor buzzard, kite, and other of the hawk tribe, make dreadful 
havoc among them. The pike is likewise an indiscrimiuate devourer 
of these birds. The young coots are extremely go9d put into pies, 
or boiled with onions, like rabbits ; and in the winter, when fat. 
and they haunt the sea-shore, they are of as high flavour and 
equally as pleasant to taste as the widgeon." 

The coot is a difficult bird to flush, and to obtain a fair flying 
shot at. The suspicious and stealthy habits of these birds keep 
them for ever out of sight, and dogs arc seldom able to make much 
impression upon them in rousing them from tlicir lurking holes. 
Wc have seen them pursued in Fraiifie by two ?ihaQtexSk^<vaa <m\ 
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cr.:L suIj of a jQX.n:o\r and setfey stream, irLcn, Tnth the addiiiott 
of •* c:m1^' of indii'-riiQus dp?s, execution is soaactimcs doiie, and 
a icr," li'ncii hvs^iA in the course of a dav ; but it is only in some 
f.ivoureJ lucaliiy ti;at success can be realized cren in that countrj; 
T.liCr? tlic birds are more nuiKcrous than they are with us. It li 
1.0* oft en that IJiesc birJs are resrularly soTight after by gunners iji 
Xii'^hiidi the shooiinj of them bolonsrs rather to the s^riy or catcfc 
IllcIv of mi feportsniau than to his ordinary course of amusement. 

lu many of the rivers iliat lie along the south-eastern portion of 
the coiUit of France, and which arc of a sed^ and torpid character, 
the coots are very numerous; but what is somewhat curious, 
tlm iu'iaLIi lints in rural distncts consider them very ominou^ 
and v.lrntvcr they see one fly out from its hiding-place, they 
cross tiifTiJselvoSj and look upon the circumstance as dire ana 
thrr i'.icniMZ. This may, pcrhafts. be suscentible of some degree of 
ex ijb.ua* :• J] I, when we consider the shy and retiring habits of the 
bii'J. These gi^•c rise to mysteij-. What is not often placed before 
the scnfrcs becomes impressed with the attributes of smiitual 
agency, an d an unknown power. This has been the case in all ages, 
and with almost every member of animated creation. A great deal 
of the rcli'^ious feeling of savages has no other foundation than this* 
Tho Oarlew (Scolopax Aquaia. Linn.). — We have often found 
sliwthig the curlew a favourite diversion; but he is a shy bir^, 
and re/quires the utmost circumspection in all attempts to get 
within range of liim. He measures about two feet in Icnsrtih, and 
frcTfl the tip of each win? averages about three feet. The bill« 
full seven inches in Icnfl^th, regularly curved, and of a tender sub- 
stance at \\\Q point, wliich is blunt. The upper mandible is of a 
blackisli liue, ^Tauually running into brown towards the base; wid 
tlic under one ia flesh-coloured. The head, neck, and upper par? 
of ihc back, and wing-coverts, are of a pale brown, and the middle 
of each ieatlier is black, fringed and deeply indented with pale 
rust, or light grav. Tlie breast, belly, and lower portion of thci 
beiik, aj'c of a dull white, thinly spotted with black ; and the two 
fo]-mcr with oblonir strokes of the same colour mathematically set 
The ciuills are black, the inner webs being crossed or spotted with 
wli iLe. The tiul is barred with black, on a white ground tinged wit^ 
rtid. The legs are bare a little above the knee, and of a bluish; 
hue. and the toes are thick and strong, and flat on the under side," , 
Tiiesc birds diller considerably both in size and plumage; some 
Mxighing twenty-four ounces, and others thirty, and even upwardal 
In the p:eneral plunifigc of some kinds, the white parta are muciv 
more distinct and clearly defined than in others, which are more^ 
unifornily gray, and tinned with pale brown- The female is very? 
much like the male. She makes ner nest upon the ground, in a 
dr>' tuft of rushes or grass, or of such withered materials as are 
£ountl near the ii})ot. She lays four eggs, of a greenish hue, which 
^/irf ''' ^uoihcr of brfi^^Ti spots irregularly distriDuted over tnem. 
22ic food of these birds coixsists oi\voimaj^<sa,«Ck^m^V«\iLclt^ 
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fhey pick out of the soft mossy ffroiind by the pools or water in 
such parts of the country as they frequent. In ^^■intc^ they de- 
part t» the sea^side, where they are seen in ercat numbers/ then 
fivG on worms, marine insects, and other lisny materials, whicli 
they pick up on the beach, and among the loose rocks and pook 
hh by the retiring tide. The flesh of the curlew lias been charac- 
t^ed by some as very good, and of a tine llavour; while others 
have unceremoniously condemned it. The trutli is, when they live . 
in the moors, and feed on insects, and other tilings in the boggy ' 
groxmd, they are excellent eating ; but after they have been a short 
fime by the sea-coast, and obliged to live on salt-water diet, their 
flesh becomes strong and unsavoury. The bird was held in high 
jrCpute in former times, as the old proverb tells us : — 

^ A curlew, be she white, or be she black. 

She carries twclvcpcnce on her back. 

As we have said, the bird is a shy and suspicious one, and is 
very difficult to approach with the gun and dog. In fact, we have 
often failed in gettmg near it, when the nuni1)cr of ])irds was great. 
The only chance is to steal a march upon it, Uy getting round some 
hill, or elevatedpiece of ground, and then trying our luck at a 
random shot. These birds require rather heavy shot ; No. 3 and 
No. 2 are commonly found requisite. 

These birds are very numerous in some districts of Ireland, and 
iti the boggy moor grounds in all the counties of Yorkshire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northumberlaud. they 
are fottnd in considerable numbers. These birds arc always 
more or less difficult to approach within gun-shot. They arc 
conning and artful, and attempt to lead the sportsman astray. 
much m the same manner as the plover does. The only wav of 
getting near them is to take the advantage of some cover; a hiU, 
a wall, a bush, or sometlung of the kind ; but even with aU or any 
of these screens or aids, it is often surprising to witness with what 
keehiiess of sight they will espy an enemy, and how rapidly they will 
wheel round and get out of the reach of liis weapon. "VVliat we 
now atate refers to the sojourn of the birds in the moors and 
spoiigy grounds during the summer months for the purposes of 
iicutwition. They are often more approachable when they frcqucut 
the sea-shore in winter; and they evidently seem to throw off here 
a goodly i)ortion of their constitutional timidity and suspicion, for 
we have often got within reach of them, even in a direct line, so as 
to bring them down with a good fowling-piece. "When they are 
pursued in the moors, dogs are useless ; nay, worse — they disturb 
the birds long before the sight of the sportsman himself makes any 
impression upon tliem. In curlew shooting by the sea-side, dogj 
are entirely imneccssary. 

These burds are very numerous in Ireland, and in some districts 
are shot in great numbers through the summer months, Thoy 
likewhe abound in the swampy mooi^ oi ^(^ic^iNasL^ 
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Pimt-sliootiDig for this bird by the sea-sidB is sometimes Mbwed 
by sportsmen. It is both amusing and exciting. The;; gather to- 
gether in ^eat numbers in autumn, roosting in some particuhir 
and favounte localities, not far distant from each other. These 
spots require to be well known by the shooters previous to their 
x^rations. When they are aij^roaohed by means of a punt or 
bioat» wMdi shodd be done in line frosty weather at full tide, and 
inst after or before day-break, the party should conoeal themselves 
iy stooping at lying down in the punt, and then, when within 
range, a rakins: fire from each gunner should be made. Souietimes 
a good ^g of birds is obtained in this way. 

l^ere is a species called the liiile curlew, which affords some 
sport. These birds are found in considerable numbers oil tte 
Essex coast and some parts of South Wales. 
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SsA-vowL shooting is a hi^hly-excitiug and laborious parstnt. It 
has, however, many redeemm§[ qualities, which, to a vigorous boe|y 
and mind, full of ardent sportmg enthusiasm, and of a love of the 
novel, picturesque, and sublime of nature, prove a sufficient o&s^- 
pensation for aU the perils and toils that attend it. 

Sea-fowl, according to the nomenclature of sportsmen, are a very 
numerous lamily. We shall treat of them in me order oommoi^y 
followed by other writers on the subject. 

The Stormy Petrel {Proeellaria Felagica, Idnn.)— Tins, to many 
sportsmen, is a bird of interest, chiefly trom the difficulty attendifljg 
his capture. It is the least among the web-footed birds known, and is 
about the size of the common swallow. These birds are well-known 
omens to mariners, often congregating in considerable numbers 
about the wake of the ship. They are Heard only at ni^ht, and are 
recognized bv their shrill and piercing cry. The following aocoont 
of this singular bird is taken from Loudon's Magazine if NaUmd 
History:— "As the stormy petrel is scarcely ever seen near the 
land, except in very boisterous weather, one of the natives d the 
island of St. Hilda, for a trifling remuneration, agreed to traverse 
the face of a huge rock and letch me some petrels out of its 
fissures. Accordinfflj, accoutred with a rope of hemp and hog's 
bristles coiled over nis shoulders, he proceeded to the cliff. Having 
made one end fast by means of a stake, he threw the cod over the 
^&ee of the rock, and gradually lowered \^ms^ teira, but with the 
Utmost caution and ciix^zoepeotionjCsaQixxliii^^t^^ 
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-ttpcm the narrow ridges before he at all loosened his firm grasp of 
the rope, which he iierer altogether abandoned. I had preyiousl/ 
thrown myself upon my cheat, to enable mo to have a better view 
of him by looking over the olif, and certainlj^ to see the dexterity 
fuid bravery with which he threw himself from one aperture to 
another was truly grand. The trembhng roar of the Atlantic waa 
fbsuQoing many hundreds of feet beneath, and dashing its curling*, 
cream-like surge against the dark base of the clitf in sheets of the 
most beautii'ul white, while the herring and bkck-backed giills^ 
alternately sweeping past him, so as to be almost within reach of his 
arm, threw a wilduess into the scene by the discordant scream of 
the former, and the laughing, oft-repeated bark of tlie latter. Tiiis, 
however, he i^peared entirely to disregard, and, continuing his 
search, returned in about half an hour with seven or eight of the 
stormy petrels tied up in an old stocking and a pair of the Manx 
puliins, together with their eggs. The birds, he told me, he had no 
diHiculty in capturing. The eggs of the stormy petrel arc sur- 
prisingly large, considering the diminutive size of the bird, being 
as hurge as those of the thrush. The female lays two eggs of a 
dirty or dingy white, encircled at the larger endby a ring of line 
rust-coloured freckles. The birds merely collect a few pieces of 
dried grass, with a feather or two, barely sufficient to prevent the 
egffs from rolling or moving on the rock." 

The Gull Family/ {Larus, Linn.).— Some sportsmen count eleven 
■Ciifferent species of this bird. Colonel Hawker maintains there are 
thirteen. They have all, however, a great family resemblance. 
Their leading characteristics are a compressed bill, elongated and 
pointed, with the upper mandible turned towards the end, and the 
lower underneath forming a sulient angle. Their nostrils, placed 
towi^ds the middle of the bill, are long, narrow, and bored 
tUrough. Their tail is full, and legs rather long, and the thumb 
short. All the gull tribes are more or less objects of the §mmer*» 
Bport, and the shooting of them is often attended with considerable 
excitement and pleasure ; not so much on account of the birds 
themselves, considered in the light of game, as from the interesting 
localities to which the sportsman is directed in the pursuit of them. 
These birds generally congregate in vast flocks in those jmrts of 
the coast of Great Britain that are high, abrupt, and httle fre- 
quented by either boats or land travellers ; and where, in f^t, tlie 
rugged nature of the clilfs, and the air of sohtude and desolation 
around, seem to impart to them ideas of comparative safety and 
retirement. To a man with a fowling-piece in his liand, and who can 
relish the grand and sublime of nature under all aspects, we know 
of nothing more grateful, than a ramble along the headlands of the 
coast in quest of tliese birds. Everything around is vast and im- 
posing. The ocean imparts a solemn feeling over the most volatile 
understanding, and diiects the thoughts to objects of contemplation, 
both agreeable and improving. We dive into nature's secrets b^ 
tfuoh sporting rambles auuM^ ttift fa ^Vvft ^ \i£iQi^'\fik*Cs^ ^rr^^sss^^ 
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of her vast domams, and can scan the ftingnkr ecoi»Mii7*tkat pre- 
vails in the congregated families that are here bred ami nourished 
by her paternal hand. The enterprising fowler scrambles from one 
cliff to another, sometimes with tear and trepidation, while he often 
recognizes birds of which he knew little or nothing before ; and 
perchance may cast his eye on the nest of the eagle, whose maraud- 
j^ jQights are marked in every direction with blood and inpine.i 
,1 . "High fronjL the summit of a craggy cliff • : m . 

Hnng o'er the deep, such as amazing frowns ' "I 

! i On utmjost Kilda's shore, whose lonely race ^ ': 

.^,. ... Eesign the setting sun to Indian worlds, ''j; 

Jm The royal eagle draws his vigorous young. ' -'/' 

Strong pounced, and ardent with paternal fire, 
,. Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own^ ■ '' 

He drives them frona the fort, the towermg seat, •• i 

^ ' Jor a^s of his empire ; wliich in peace ' ",; 

tlnstamed he hold, while many a league to sea ■ ' ' '* 

t ' He wings his course, and preys in distant isles." ' ' 

THOMSbir; ' 
r To point out all specific localities wl^ere gull sliooUti^' tjin, Id 
best obtained in this country, and where iill Uie iutlirt;i;i a^^k"" 
tages derived from it can be realized, "vvuuld lead us too much luiA 
matters of detail. But we may remark that the northern parts gf 
th© kingdom are more prolific of llits^s birds thiui the southcirju 
Tiiey are found in inconceivable nuiubcra in the I'cm Isltuids* off 
the coast of Northumberland; and till arouud the nortliera.and 
western parts of Scotland they axe to be found eauAlly nmnerous^ in 
particular rocky localities. In the Orkney aiid Heorides LikiiLb, 
there 'is good sport; for we conceive that most sportsmen ^vlio 
have had opportunities of enjoying tJiis i^ijeeiea of stioot lug, must 
have remarked, that the farther you e>ctend norlh, and get into cum* 
paratively unfrequented places, the haa ahy tlic birdaljccome, imi 
the richer harvest awaits the gunner. Tkj weather^ too^ ha^ a 
great influence over sport. All these diffGrcot kinds of &eji-to\yi tLve 
more approachable in stormy than in fine weather ^ only the l^t.^r 
is not so pleasant to the sportsman himself, Btit there is ng 
getting all matters to square evenly in spoftiog jiracticea.. 1^ 
good must be blended with the evil, to make even sport itsidl' keenly 
reMshed. . i. 

'HieSioan family {Anas, Linn.).— These birds have long ppjcii 
illustrious among sportsmen. The ancients consecrated thetn 
to Jpollo and the ife^ei. Callimachus^ in his h^mn upon Hih 
islona of Debos, says— 

" When from Pactolns' golden banks 
Apollo's tuneful songsters, snowy swans, 
Steering thcur flight, seven times their circlmg course, 
;, Wheel round the iisland, caioliing meantime 

Soft melody, tte fovouritea ottome* 
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Thus Qsheriog to birth irij^h dulcet sounds 
The god of han-nomr, and hence seven strings 
Her^iter to his ^Idcu lyre h-3 gave ; 
JTor ere the eiphth soft concert was bezun 
He spnmg to birth."— Dod's Callimachts- 

These birds are considered at the head of the web-footed birds, 
and to shoot them is considered a great and honourable achieve- 
ment among gunners. The hoof en or ^}A swans are very easUy 
killed, if the fire be directed towards the head or under the win? ; 
but they are ahuost shot proof in other parts of their body. The 
flight of the swan is very rapid. Heame says, "Notwithstanding 
their size, these birds are so extremelv swift on the Aving when in 
full feather, as to make them more oiiiicult to shoot than almost 
any others, it being frenuentlj- necessary to take sight ten or 
twelve feet before the hills. This, however, is only when they are 
flying before the wind in a brisk gale, at which time they seldom fly 
at a less rate than an hundred miles an hour ; but when flying 
across the wind, or against it, they are not able to make any great 
prosnress." 

The swan measures five feet in len^h, and above seven in 
breadth, and weighs from thirteen to sixteen pounds. The bill is 
three inches long, of a yellowish hue from the oase to the middle, 
and thraice to the ti^, black. The bare space from the bill over 
i^e ejrc and eyelids is yellow; and the entire plumage in adult 
birds is of a pure white ; and they are clothed, next to the skiii, 
with a thick fine down. The legs are black. 

' T^iis species of swan usually congre.gate together—kecming in 
groups or families, except at the jKiiring season, and when the 
severe frosts of winter overtake them. At this season they 
aissemble in prodigious quantities, near great nvers and laker > 
situated in thinly inliabited countries in the northern parts <f 
Europe, Asia, and America. "VVTien the weather becomes veiy 
severe, they shape their flight very high in the air, and divide their 
number in quest of more genial tempierature. In such hard winteis 
th^ are sometimes met with in various sections of Great Britain, 
ana in other more southern countries of Europe. The rule as to 
their migrations has been observed in America. They do not, hoA»^ 
ever, remain longer than to the ai)proaching spring, when ,thcy 
again retire northward to the arctic regions to breed. Li these 
movements to and fro, a few stragghng birds stop sliort, and 
petform the offices of incubation by the way; for it has been 
ascertained that they breed m the Hebrides, the Orkney, Shetland^ 
and other solitary isles. But the great body of them go far norths 
and are to be met with in the large rivers and lakes near Hudson's 
Bay, and those of Kamtschatka> Lapland, and Iceland, They are 
said to return to the latter place in flocks of about a hundred at a 
time in the spring, and also to pour in upon that island from the north, 
in nearly the same manner, on their way ^outhwcid iiktha ^\Lt\w3Q3i^ 
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l^e Swan Goose (Anas Cy^noides. Linn.) is another interesting 
species of this family of web-footea birds. It is a fall yard in 
leDjgth, and is of the size between the swan and the cofmmon goose. 
It is known from the goose by its stately deportment, and by its 
having a large knob on tNc root of the upper mandible, and a skhi 
almost bare of feathers, i .iigins down like a pouch or wattle under 
the throat. A white Ime or fillet is extended from the comers of 
the mouth over the front of the brow. The hue of the bill is 
orange, and the irides of a reddish brown. A dark brown <w 
black strine runs down the hinder part of the neck, from the head 
to the back. The fore part of the neck and the breast are yellowish 
brown, and the back, and all the upper parts^ brownish gray. 
fringed with a light colour. The legs are orange. 

Some writers maintain that these birds came originally from 
Guinea^ in Africa. The breed now, however, is very common 
everywhere, and they are widdy and numerously dispersed, both 
in a wild and domestic state. They are found in ereat numbers 
about Baikal, an eastern section of Siberia^ ana likewise in 
Kamtschatka. They are kept in a state of domestication in most 
of the Russian provmces. 

llie Mute Swan {Anas Gygnus Mantuetits^ Lmn.). The plumage of 
this swan is of a snowy whiteness. It is much larger than the 
wild swan; often weigiiing twenty-five pounds, and measuring 
three feet and a half in length. The female frames her nest 
among the rough herbage, near the water's edge. She lays from 
six to eight large white eggs, and she sits on them for the space of 
six weelM— some say eight— before they are hatched. The young 
do not acquire their full plumage till the second year. 

The swan, from the earliest records of our history, has been pro* : 
tected on the river Thames as our royal property, and it continues i 
at this day to be accounted felonv to steal their eggs. By this means - 
their increase is secured, and tney prove highlv ornamental to the ■ 
river scenerjr generalljr. We are told that, in the reign of Edward 
IV., the estimation in which they were held was such, that no 
one who possessed a freehold of less than the clearyearly valne of 
five marks, was permitted even to keep any. In those times ■ 
hardly a piece of water was left unoccupied by these birds, as well 
on account of the gratification they gave to the eye of their lordly ■ 
own«rs, as that which they also afforded when thejr eraced the ■ 
sumptuous boards at the splendid feasts of that period ; but the ■ 
fashions of those days have now passed away, ana swans are not 
now as common as they were formerly, being by most people coai ■ 
sidered a coarse kind of food, and .consequently held in Httle 
estimation : but the cygnets (the young swans) are still fattened 
for the table, and are sold for a guinea each, and even more ; henee 
we may infer that they are better food than is generally imagined* 

Wild Geese (Anser. Linn.).— These birds form an important item 

jfo the shooter's vocabulary. Six different species visit the British 

Shores in winter. The gray-lag is cm!& oi ^w^\$sx^^«a4 ia thi 
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origin of oar common domestic goose. These are well knoxm to all 
comitry people in Britain, from the circumstance of their always 
flying m a pwticular figure— that of a wedge. They are a dilliciilt 
bird to approach in regular hunting form. They are shy and wary 
to a proverb. When they arrive in winter, tliey frequent the sea- 
coast, and little rivulets and creeks, feeding on marine and other 
grasses, and display a great partiality to green wheat. The ouly 
mode of getting within range of them is by ambush, or advancing 
upon them under cover of some kind. Colonel Hawker recom- 
mends that we "ascertain in the water meads what part they have 
us^ (which we shall be able to see by their dung and feathers), 
and then we should wait for them at dusk in some ambush that 
commands the fresh places adjoining. Contrive, if possible, to get 
the line of a dyke or drain, so as to take their company in the 
flank.'' Mr. Daniel likewise says : — "Their tlight is always (ex- 
cept in thick fogs) very elevated: their motion is smooth, ac- 
companied with little rustb'ng, and the play of the wings seems 
never to exceed two or three inches ; the regularity with which 
they are marehidled implies a sort of intelligence superior to that 
of other birds, which migrate in disorderly bodies. The arrange- 
ment observed by the geese is at once calculated to preserve the 
ranks entire, to break the resistance of the air, and to lessen the 
exertion of the squadron. Thev form two oblique lines, like the 
letter V J or, if tneir number be small, only one line; generally 
they tmonnt to forty or fifty, and each keeps its rank with ad- 
mirable exactness : the chief, who occupies the point of the angle, 
and first cleaves the air, retires, when tatigued, to the rear, ana 
the rest by turns assume the station of the van. Pliny describes 
the wondemd harmony that prevails in these flights, and remarks 
thatj tmlike the cranes .and the storks, which journey in the ob- 
scnnty of the night, the geese are seen pursuing their route in 
bioAd day.** 

The wud goose generally weighs about ten pounds; and measures 
two feet nine inches in length, and five feet m breadth. The bill 
is thidc at the base, tapers towards the tip, and is of a dullish red 
hue, with the nail white. The head and neck are brown, tinged 
wimdnll vellow, and from the separation of the feathers, the latter 
am^eora striped downwards. The upper part of the plumage is of 
a aeep brown, mixed with ash-gray ; each feather is lighter on the 
edges; and the lesser coverts are tipped with white. The shafts of 
the leading qmlls are white, and the webs gray, and the tips black. 
ThA secondaries are black, tinged with white. The breast and 
belly are crossed and clouded with dusky and ash colours on a 
whitish fiTound. The tail feathers and vent are of a snowv white- 
ness. The middle feathers of the tail are dusky, tipped with white ; 
those adjoining more deeplv tipped, and the exterior ones are nearly 
all white. The legs are pale red. 

During any succession of frosty days, especially if accompanied 
intix Asaowstorm, there are few places Qa1ik^^x)&sc^<:»s6^''^^^i^ 
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\dU Dot aftordinoze or less of Trild gooi&sbootiK. >If..9ei^.(m 
tke water, or into themarslies, after these bisds, ooes not suit ^ 
•fbrtsonaa's convenieiioe or caoice, by attending iiie lu)9(^ sud 
waaH riyera that are only partially frozen, and following tiieir <)oiia#, 

' he may frequently find diversion, and be alxnost certain of meet* 
ing wiHi some of these birds. There ore many looalities 0A;the 
inoor districts of the nortii of Tiggland where these wild geese 

^.frequent every winter^, even when it has not been ygsj OfM.fsif 
stormy. ''' 

. The Siberian Goose {Jmer B^oollif, Linn.)— This is oaUsd&B 

, laughing goose, or white fronted. These are seldoin seen. in. .^ 
country. Colonel Hawker tells us, that they were unknoivnb^ 
tiQ the frost of 1830, when there were eighty of them alighted m fi 
field near the villago of Wilf qrd, where, he says^ they were beaet by 

^a swarm of gunners, and attacked, but only with very mo40^i4e 

:'sucoe83. ThQ gallant Colonel himseK succeeded, however, on. 1#^ 



following day, m bringing down twenty. They are desooi>(s4:# 
.vcn; hard to kill. ' ..,v/ 

'^^0 Cormorant {Pelieanus Corbo, Liim.)— There are three ,irji|- 
Tieties of this bird Known to shooters; tie great bhx^k, die -ogfe- 
goose, and the crested. The common cormorant weii^lia ; ibovjj 
fr0ra four to seven pounds, and the.&i^e varies Ivoui thiiiy^vi^ 
.inches to four feet six inches in breadth. Tlie bill, to tlia qoriei-i 
of the mouth, measures four inches, and its dffce two and tlw?^ 
•quarters. It is of a dark homy consislcuc}', and the tip, ov jm^ 
of the upper bill is much hooked and sWpcnc^d, Prum the kij^ 
pf this it is furrowed on each side nearly to tlie top, witJujut uiij 
Visible appearance of nostrils. The lower bill ia coisiprf 3S(id, fiild 
"ttovcred, about the gai)e of the mouthy witJi a unked yc Ug ,vi^K 
skin, extended under the chin and throat, where it Iwi^i V^i^m, i^n| 
•forms a kind of poiich, which, together uitli the spriiij^antc bJiidi^ 



skin, extended under the chin and throat, where it \w{ 

•forms a kind of poiich, which, together uitli the spriiij^ ,, 

each side forming its rim, is capable of esteiision f u :t i^ii^at wiu-^ 
and by it the bird is enabled to swallow prey apparouU} 1v?o litigc 
to be admitted into its throat. The skin about iL a l'vcs is uii%^ 
and of the same colour as the pouch; tlit eyes, av hick h^ve ji.ie- 
mai^bly wild stare, and arc placed ueur tfic Qill^ lt>ok likt; i^^fl 
h'ttlc greenish glass globes. The crown of tbo head aaid iit^ "af^ 
black; and on the mnderpart of the former the featliqr^ ^TO 
elongated, and form a sort of loose crest. In so:&ic sj^eciijienflSt 
the cormorant the tlrroat is white, with a kincj of stripe p^g^iM 
from it, upwards, behind each eye. In others the eljecks mia ifkj^ 
are mixeci with b^o^^'n and white; while ii:i oilier speeic.s iht }ic;si4 
and neck are streaked with scratches of tln^ lattgi' colour. Tli^ 
middle of the belly is white, with a pal<^li of the sr.mc CLiIour ove;:' 
each thigh. AH the under parts, however, tcgcf her with the }yM^ 
andriHup. arc commonly of a glossy bhm black, witli green shadeja^ 
The shoulders, scapulars, and wing-coverls, arc of a bronze browk 
hue, tinned and glossed with green; aiid each ffja^ther is bort (erect 
with shming bluish black. The secondary j^yiUs are nearly of tl|i| 
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fSAine eoloar. The coterts and primaries are dusky. The tail con- 
sifltfl of fourteen stiff husky feathers, which look as if thej were 
idisooloated by being dipped in mnd or dirty kcnncl--water. Tie 

teare thick, strong, black, and coarse, about two inches and a 
long, and the Outer toe is more than four inches in length. 
'• The cormorant is a natircof ahnost every climate. Tlicy abound 
te great numbers in Greenland and Nova Zcmbla, and parts ad- 
jacrait; And the natives have a curious method of taking them, by 
means of lures or decoys. They make use of the jugular pouch of 
Ite bird for a bladder to float their fishing-darts, after they are 
■tilfown; Their skins, which arc tough antflcathery, arc used" for 
jMtnnents, and their flesh for food. But it is said that the eggs of 
W bird are too foetid c^'en to be eaten by Grcenlanders. 
'.' Thete birds usually assemble in flocks on the summits and inac- 

rible parts of the rocks which overhang or arc surrounded by 
Sea^ upon which the female makes her nest of the withered 
Iftai-iang, weeds, sticks, and grasses, which arc cast on shore by the 
waves ; she lays four or live grcenisli-white eggs, of the size of 
tttbse tt a goose, but of a longer shape. There are sporting writers 
Mtdnaturalists who assert that, in some parts of the world, these 
Wyds bnild their nests on trees, like the rook and the heron ; others, 
again' stricken with the singular conformation of the feet and the 
^Srttied claws, have ascribea properties to them which they do not 
jhb^^s, atid maintain that they nold their prey in one foot, wliile 
<Hth the other they ptush forward to the shore, or carry it thither 
bl'tne same manner on the wing. But this is pure fancy, unsup- 
Mfrted by any evidence of fact. The tnith is, the feet of these birds 
^ n6t nttea for any such purposes. They are, like those of all the 
ttpert diving tribes, placed far behind, and wliile, by the position 
tifthcs^ and: the powerful stroke from their broad webs, the birds 
tt^ aWe to pursue and overtake their slippery prey, the hooked 
marp^edged beak is the only fit instrument both to catch and sc- 
dir9 it, and there is no need to use the awkward expedient of 
rtiioyirig it afterwards to the foot. 

'!A^t sea, or in tlie inland lakes, these birds make dreadful havoc. 
From the greatest height they dfrop down upon the object of pur- 
iMt, dive alter it with the rapidity of a dart, and; with an ahnost 
ibunting certainty, seize the victim ; then emerging with the fish 
across tne bDl, with a kind of twirl, throw it up into the air, and, 
^fiittcrously catching it head foremost, swallow it whole. 
, While at rest ou tlic shore, commonly on the ledge of a pro- 
jecrting rock, these birds sit, more or less, in an erect posture, 
ntid arc propped up by the stiff feathers of the tail ; and in i)laccs 
vwiere they have not experienced the direful effects of fire-arms, 
they have been known, however wary at other times, to sit and re- 
ceive repeated shols, without offering to move out of the danprer. 
At other times and places, while tlicy sit in a dosing and stupified 
state, from the ctu'.ets of one of their cut-tomary surfeits^ they nmy 
easily be taken, l)y thro-.rinjr nets over Ihcin, or by putting a noose 

K 
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axoand their neckB» which they avoid no farther iihaa by atiigniig 
tike head from side to Bide a$ long 88 they con. 

Not^Fithstanding' the natural wHdnesa of their disposition, it 
seems, according to some accounts, that certain speeies of these 
birds were foormerly tamed, and rendered subservient to the pnr^ 
no&es of man, both in thia and other conniriea. Among ^the 
CSbinese^ it is said, they haf c frequently been trained to fish, and 
that some fishermen b^ many of them for that pnipose, by which, 
they gained a good tivehliooa. A ring placed around the neick 
hmders the bird from swallowing; its natural impetite loins wi&. 
the will of its master, and it instuitly dives at the woija of com- 
mand; but unaMe to gorge down the Mi it has talteiL it retunis 
to the keeper, who secures it to himself. Sometimes^ if the fish be 
large and ill to manage, two will act in concert, one bird taking it 
by the head, and the other, by the tail Willoughby tells u& that 
m England, when these birds are brcm^ to the rivers, their hoods 
are taken off, and then a leathor thong is tied round the lower 
part of their necks, that they may not swallow down the fish they 
take. The birds are then thrown into the water; they dive imme- 
diately, and, for a time, with remarkable swiftness, pfurauza^ the 
ilish with great ardour. When the^ have cau^t them, thev rue to 
the smface, and pressing the fish lightly with their bills, they 
swallow theiiL till each bird has swallowed five or six ; then the 
kceners call them to the fist, to which they readily fly, and little bv 
fitue, one after the other, vomit up aU their finm^ captnresi, whica 
appear sometimes a little bruised, with the nip the burd has giyen 
them with its hooked bill. Wheoa the fishermen have done> they 
set the bird on some hi^ pkce^ and then loose the string from 
their necks, which leaves the passapie free of air to the stomach, and 
1^ way of encouragement paix of the prey is given back again to 
each bird. Whitiock tells us, likewise, uat he had a oost of cor- 
morants manned like hawks, which would come to hand. He took 
great pleasure in them, and relates, that the best he had was one 
preseirted himby Mr. Wood, Master cf the Cormorants to. CS^aries 
the First. 

Dr. Heyshara relates, that about the year 1759, one of these birds 
perched upon the castle at Carlisle, and soon afterwards removea 
to the Cathedral, where it was sliot at upwards of twenty times, 
without effect ; at length a person got upon the cathedral, fired «t« 
and killed it. In another instfmce, a flock of fifteen or twenty perched, 
at the dusk of evening, on a tree, on the bsinks of the nver Bak, 
near Netherby, the seat of Sir James Graham. A person who saw 
them settle, fired at random at them, in the dark, six or seven times. 
with9ut either killing any or frightening them away. Surprised 
at this, he came again at daylight, and succeeded in killing on^ 
when the rest took flight.* 

Colonel Hawker tells us, that the cormorants may be seen in the 

• Latham, WilloDghhy, Bewick, &c. 
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eyeiung, parsnmg' a regtilar course towards the dlff, on the sea- 
coast, where they roost, and that in their flight tliey are offcen mis- 
taken for Brent geese, and shot at as such by inexperienced 
shooters. They are likewise sought after by adventurous persons^ 
who are able to reach the middle of the rocky heights. In attempt- 
ing to shoot them in such positions, much circumspection is requi- 
site in secreting the sportsman from observation, so keen-sighted 
are these birds, and so jealous of any object that bears even the 
sonblance of a weapon, tliat they immediately take the alarm at 
the slightest display of au enemy, and thus dude the devices of 
the best sportsman. The shooting of these birds is considered an 
excellent exercise for young gunners. 

!Pke Wild Duck (Jnas Bochas, Liun.)-— This is the parent of our 
dcoKiestic duck, and is a little less in size than it. The wild mcJlard. 
or drake bird, measures about tweniy-three inches in length, ana 
thirty-fire in breadth. It commonly weighs from thirty-six to forb^ 
ounces, the bill is of a yellowish hue, not very flat, about an incn 
broad, and two and a half long, from the comers of the mouth to 
the tip of the nail ; the head and upjper half of the neck are of a 
^ossy, deep, changeable greeu, tenmnated in the middle of tho 
neck by a white collar, with which it is nearly encircled. The 
lower portions of the neck, breast, and shoulders, are of a deep 
vinous chestnut, and the covering scapular feathers are of a kind of 
^EvCTy white, while those underneath are rufous. Both are prettify 
oroBsed with waved threads of brown. Tlie wing coverts are ash ; 
the quills brown, and between these intervenes what is called the 
kum^-spoi, in the duck tribe, which crosses the closed wing in a 
jtt)Biisv6rBe, oblique direction; it is of a rich glossy purple, with 
vjdet or green reflections, and fringed by a double streak of wliite 
and black. The belly- is of a pale grav, delicately pencilled, and 
crossed with numberless narrow-waved dusky lines, which, on the 
Sides and long feathers that reach over the thighs, are more strongly 
and distinctly marked. The upper and under tail coverts, the lower 
psrt of the back, and the rump, arc black; the latter are glossed 
with green. The four middle tail feathers are hkewise blade, with 
Jtaple reflections, and, like those of the domestic drake, are stiffly 
corhsd upwards, the rest are sharp poiuted, and fade off to the ex- 
terior sides, from a brown to a dim white. Legs, toes, and webs, 
red. 

The plumage of the female, which is called a flappery is very 
difibrent from that of the male, and possesses few oi- none of its 
beauties, except the spot on his wings. All the other parts are 
plain brown, marked with black. Slie makes her nest, lays from 
ten to sixteen greenish-white eggs, and rears her young gcnendly 
in the most sequestered mosses or bogs, far from the haunts of 
men, and hidden from his sight among the reeds and rushes. To 
her young, helpless, unfledged family (and they are nearly three 
months old before they can flv), she acts the part of a fond and 
dutiful parent, carrjin^ or leading them from one pool fx) another. 
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m her fearft and incimatiom dired; her ;' and she is kno^n in tiAk 
ooontTT- to use the same ^f stratMems to niskad the -spoitsmau 
aiidhb dog as those ahreadvnotieearespectiii^the partridge. 

Like most of the duck tribes, the mallaniS; in Tast quantities 
leave the north at the end of antunn, and, nugratmg sonthwazd; 
arrive in the beginning of winter in large flocks, and spread them* 
solves over all the loughs and marshy wastes in Gneat Biitam. 
They pair in the sprin?, when the greatest part of them again 
TCtnm to the north to breed, during the summer months of oom^ 
paratively warm weather and long days. A few stn^gling bomb 
remain every season with ns^ and breed, rearing thdr young in onr 
bojgy grounds, which remam with us tnronghontthe year. 

It IS somewhat curious and out of the usual eouise of nature^ 
that those wild ducks have been known to build their nests on 
trees, even to the height of twenty-five feet from the ground: 
There are several well-attested instances of this in the amials of 
British wild-duck sporting. 

Wild-duck shootmg is one of those sports which requires to be 
ftM timed, One caimot go out whenever fancy may jirompt and 
pursue the amusement with any hope of success. These binis are 
Ycry shy, and must be plied and dodged about to gain upon themi 
BO as to bring the shot within ranee of them. They have fixed 
times of feeding and visitmg certain localities ; and the only way to 
effect any destruction among them, is to watch their movement^ 
and conceal yourself from observation. You may thus often inters 
oo|yt their flight when congregated iu considerable numbers, and 
bring down several at a shot. They are sometimes very eaaihr 
killed, and sometimes almost impervious to the lead pellets. M 
depends upon the part of the body hit. Rejgularwild-duok shooters 
are often very successful in moonlight nights. The birds are then 
less shv and suspicious. We have ouiselyes offcen been very lucky 
under these lunar auspices. 

With respect to wild-duck sho(5tin^ in boats along the sea-shore^ 
in rather stormy weather, we have little to say grounded on <mr own 
experience. Tlic truth is, we have several times been rather vahajfct 
in this kind of sport, but we never got a quarter of a mile from the 
shore till our stomachs rebelled, and we were literally detid for th« 
time being. AU the wild-ducks in Christendom could not have 
raised us on our legs. To porsoiis who iire proof against tiiSs 
insidious sickness, wo have no doubt such sport abounds with th^ 
cncciting and pleasurable to a reasonaWe cedent ; but wc saytOiaU 
who are not possessed of such sing^ariy constituted stomaoha^ito 
eschew the sport, and keep on terra firma. ^ ■' 

There are tew places near the shores of Groat Britain where wiltl- 

(luck shooting cannot be had. Some localities are certainly more 

/«mous than others ; but there is an abundance for all sportsmepi 

<hirmfir the season: and it is an interesting sport on this account, 

t/ia^ there are fewer restriciions\i\^Qivv\taciiL^Tcv&^\\s.^^ almost 

aojr other kind of game. Cam\mdse%\fi», \A\M^^^KSt^^&5asi«Sft. 
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Mere^ in Lanjcashira, in North and South Wules, in Scotland, in 
the Fern Islands, off JBambro Castle, in Northumborlanjd, there are 
countless thousands of these birds to be met with in the winter 
season. It is necessair to observe that, by a recent Act of Parlia- 
dient^ no wild-fowl, either young or old, can be legally killed from 
the last day of March to the first of October. 

'Ehe-Pociard, or DwMrd {Aiuu Feruia, Linn.)— Mr. Daniel gives 
ns the best account of this bird: — "it is aoout the size of a 
widgeon, weifi^ one pound twelye ounces ; its length is nineteen 
SBohes ; Dreaoth two feet and a half j the bill is broader than the 
widgeon's, of a deep lead colour, with a black tip j iridcs orange ; 
the nead and neck orange chestnut, ^vith a small triangular spot of 
white under the centre of the lower mandible ; the lower parts of 
the neck and breast, and upper part of the back, dusky blaok; 
flcapulars and wing-coverts nearest the body of a gray white, 
elegantly marked with narrow lines of black ; the exterior wing- 
coverts and quills dusky brown ; secondary quiil-feathers reguWly 
edged with a stripe of white ; the belly ash-coloured and brown ; 
vent-feathers and eoverts of Udl black ; the tail consists of twelve 
short feathers of a deep gray ; the legs lead-coloured. The female 
has the head of a pale reddish brown ; the breast is rather of a 
deeper colour ; wing-coverts and belly cinereous ; and the back 
marked like that of the male. These birds are eagcrlv bought by the 
London poulterers under the name of dun birds, as tney are deemed 
eoDcellent eating ; the greater part of what appear in the markets 
are caught in decoys ; out the construction and mode of working 
are penectly distinct from that wherein the other wild-fowl are 
taaken. A decoy for dun birds is called a ilight-pond, and has nets 
fastiened to tali stout poles, twenty-eight or thirty feet long ; at the 
bottom of each pole is fixed a box, niled with hca^-y stones, suM- 
eient to elevate the poles and nets the instant an iron pin is with- 
drawn, which retains the nets and poles fiat upon the reede, small 
willow boughs, or furze. Within side the nets are small pens, 
made of re^ about three feet hig[h, for the reception of the oirds 
thai; stnke against the nets and fall down; and such is the form 
and shortn^s of the wing of the pochard, that they cannot ascend 
again from these httle inclosures if they would ; besides^ the num- 
iiiers which are usimlly knocked into these pens, preclude all 
chance of escape from tneni by the wing. A decoy-man will some- 
times allow the haunt of dun birds to be so great that the whole 
Burfaoe of the pond shall be covered with them previous to his 
attempting to take one. Upon such occasions he bespeaks all the 
assistance he can get, to complete the slaughter by breaking their 
necks. When all is read;)^, the dim birds are roused from the 
pond, and as all wild-fowl rise against the wind, the poles in that 
Quarter are unpinned, and fly up with the nets at the instant the 
dun birds begin to leave the surface of the water, so as to meet 
tiiem in their first ascent ; and they are thvi^ \iew.t ds>w^ Vs^ ^sjssk.- 
dieds. At the pond of Mr. Baxion, «it GL<i^'wgst'\s^^^^'5k^'« 



mm,VPc^^9r^My» ^^^ imkcuiot one 4rqp a8.fiQeclr»>.VM8P0>p^A^ : 
i^f.taraaiur^.£[)iu: §iQui Iioisas to farnrdiAm wafi; and tE8:lf>«i! , 
hu^ uvljl&pepiuiiunre bepabiOJim to ^idUed«iia pieaaiBAMitiii^ . 
flat, from the numbers of their companions het^ied up aboy^ thfllUt 
by the lut.al !>i ux>iJ^t^i- ai' tbe pole^.aad oi^tfl. The few atteQi||ks 
madi- to dumc^hcute the pochard have tieeji faiubcprto unaaQCNNpniJb ; 
They do tolcniblj well woere there. .is plentjr-pf vatsx; ho^.oaMat. 
bear Winog about m hard, pebbly §i!0und»."* :.'.,." 

Tl^i^e bircU leave the northern regpions ogi t]ie coipinencoiiKMit m- -. 
wmtcr, njid flire^u their course sooth vard. It issaidthafetbcf- 
fi^qufiat ]i^i>ii and the entire section of the Holy Ijand, .aiad;iim 
▼exy numerooB m som^ of the lakes and manhy dkkicts ». 
Ameqea, especiaHyin Carolina and Lofusiaoa. In foanoe tbuf' 
make then: appearance about the month of Octob^. io, namerooff 
flppls, and about the same period they may be found in aH the Jbnr 
and fenny, districts of Great Britaiu. ^ . ^ >l 

. We. have seen capital sport with the gun in shootbg thesebUB, 
eapfwaaltj in .a severesnow atorm. accompanied vith a haxd -ftos^ 
l£ey axe not so difficult to jknock down with tokaraUy sized ^oit . 
as som@ other wild fowl ; it is, however, always amatterof cli& 
cvilLy to get ^itliin mngir of them, lor they are very sby^ aiMi> 
rejiiaiif'Lbl)' quick in teoug^uiaing an.enemT. : . 

T/w ^FidffeoB. {Jna* Pendqpe, Lian.)— This well-known, bud 
wcLglt-^ abuut twi^uty-tlirce ounces, and measures nearly tiwei^ 
iueUes ill length, aiid two feet three in breadth. The pill is««^ 
infill fuid a h-^M J on jr. iuutow. and its outer edges are aerrat^ 
The upper lucindibk- L^ of a dark leaden hue, tipped with hla^ 
l^e crown of the bead is v^ry high and narrow,, and is of a ,cneimi 
cabuTj with Vk sinuU spot of the saraje under each eye. The irest-oi 
the h^^idt tlie ueok, u.ud thi^ breast arc of a bright rufous ohestwitA 
falTilly freckled on tk; httnd with black spots, and dadbeston ^ 
cl^nand tlmuti, wliid] nrc tinged with aTinoua colour. Abaaa 
composed of beautifully waved or indented narrow. ash-brown ^njL 
white lines separaXes the breast and neck. The sc^uiacsand bacl^ 
are marked with similar feathers, as are also the a^des ol the: body 
uuder the win^ even as low as the thighs. These, however, wra 
paler. Tbe belly to the vent is white, and the ridge of the wing 
and adjoining. coverts are of a dusky ash-colour, s»proadung to 
brown. The great ooverts are brown, frmged witH jrhite, ^and 
tipped with black, which forms a border to the changeable grojon 
heaiUvspoU of the wings, which are likewise bordered on the vmv 
side by the deep velvet black tbs of the secondary quills« l^ 
6i:ienor webs ot the adioining quuls are white, and dio$e qest-tb) 
back» which are very long, are of a deep brown, fringed vi^' 
yellowish white. The greater quiUs are brown, the vent and 
^pper ^-caveris are Uack. . . o. . 

Widgeoxia Hy in amaJl fLocks during ti\e idght, and may be diflr 

. . \\ \i 
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tmipBelifid from ^ther wild fowl by the peeulitr whuitlmg note 
th^f nae while on the win?. Th^ hare been domesticated in 
manv places, and are generally mncm admired fbr their liveliness 
and tamtf . 

Hheee birds quit the lonely and desert regions of Ihc north on 
thfr amroach 6i frofirty weather, and direct their course to the 
sefttlfli, oreaking into detached and diverging lines, and spreading 
themaelyes over the shores, morasses, and lakes of Cerent 
eoontnes. Graat quantities ctf them are found in the east, par- 
tlimlttly in %ypt. and in the islands of the Mediterranean. 
They^ lemain m these parts dming the winter^ at the end of 
wbidi the dd birds pair, and the whole tribe, m full pluma^, 
take their departure northwnrd about the end of MarcL Whue 
the Iridgreon remains with us, it freanents the same -phices, md 
feeds in the aame mode as the maUarq^ and is often taken in the 
decoys abng with that and other species of the duck tribe. 

There are a great number of birds called divers, and amons: the 
number ate the scoter, scaup, golden-eye, and morillon, wiiicid are 
calcelated to afford the fowler some share of sport. Colond 
Ijcwkes' says there are teveit kinds of these divers to be fouud in 
(Sreat Britain, exclusive of other six which are separately classed 
us the gfmus Mergus. Mr. Daniel says that '' incr van' mucli 

inns and a ' 



b€»th in plumage and size ; some weighiiu^ two pounds and a half, 
imd others a pound less, are caught in the decoys -with the ducks. 
bk hard weather, they frequent the shores and tide rivers in prcat 
plenty, and are almost always, at that season, fat and in good con- 
ditioiL They do not fly iu such large flocks as many of the duck 
species, and usually close to the surface of the \nitcr, and bear 
vctry hard blows from the shot without dropping, imless struck 
upon the head or wing. The scoter is seen m prodigious num- 
bers from November to !March on the TVmch coasts, especially if 
tbB wind be to the north or north-west. Tlie day seems to be 
spmt by these birds between diving and flying to small distances 
over the-^Titer. which they do so low as often to dip their legs in 
it! they swallow their food Avhole, and soon digest the shells, 
which are found crumbled to powder among their excrements. 
'Rfesy have been kept tame for some time, and will feed on soaked 
bread. The flesh tastes fishy in the extreme, and, from this 
cause, is allowed by the Uoman Catholics to be eaten on fast days 
And in Lent^ and indeed, to say the truth, must be a sufficient 
mogrtafictttion." 

As far -as our own personal experieaice goes in the shoot insr of these 
diveiiB, we think it amusing enougrh, but not very profitable. We 
have never been able to hit one bird out of ten. IlKey are uncom- 
monly quiok in their diving movements : the moment the gun is 
pointed, down they go. In stormy weather, that is, with a wind 
from tlio north-east, eeld and frosty, a irportsman by tlie east coast 
of Bntain may mow and then way^ky \&&«& \sa^ ^rl ^^qjss. ^"^^^^ 
sad aitaceed in iiaggmg a lew mcfi, \in^ ^^s^ ^BftR^&Bx^ «r-^ 
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eortWicJn, ' |»itienec, and the' cbnctimncc of facvototble dretttri- 
stoces. fsv^h to do this. These birds seem to have poverfol 
itisti&(^ that man is their imtoral enem^r. 

THe Teal {Anas Crecea, Lhm.). — ^This is one of the most favonritef 
of the duck tribe among 8p9rtsmen. It is a beautifal bird, ahd 
admirabljr proportioned. It is about twelve ounces in weight, arid 
is fifteen inches in leimth, and twenty-four in breadth. The bill fe' 
dSffk, tipped with white. The xrides are pale ; and a glossy bottle*- 
green patch, fringed on the upper side with pale brown, and- 
beneatn with cream-coloured whfte, covers each eye, and extftmis 
to the nape of the neck. The rest of the hecuL and the u^r pttrt 
of the neck, arc of a deep reddish chestnut, darkest in the foreiferd,- 
attd frecHed on the chin and about the eyes with cream-cokmi^ 
sfots. The hinder part of the neck, the shoulders, part of 'the 
scajpulars, sides under the wings, and lower beUy towards the vebt.' 
ate elegantly pencilled with black, ash-brown, and white traversea 
waTed lines. The breast, ^dually resemolin^ the beautifully 
spotted appearance of an Indian shell, is of a pale Drown or reddiSn . 

eow, and each feather is tipped with a roundish heairt-shaxicd' 
jkspot. The belly is a cream-coloured white. The quills, lesiser 
and greater coverts, are brown, and the last are deeply tipped with 
white, which form a bar across the wings. • The first sn o( the 
secondary quills are of a fine yelvet black, while those ncrt to 
them towards the scapulars are of the most resplendent rfossy.' 
gfccn, and both are tipped with white, forming the divided wack 
and green bar, or beaum^pot of the wings. ' . 

The tail consists of fourteen feathers of a hoary-broWn colrai'v 
with jpale edges. The legs and feet are of a dirty lead colour. Tte 
female, which is less than the male, is prettily freckled about the* 
head and neck with bro^vn and wnite. She has not the greed 
patch between the eyes, but a brown streak supplies its plaee,' 
which extends itseK to the nape of the neck. The crown of the 
head is dark brown. Tlie upper mandible yellow on the edgi*. 
olive green on the sides, and olive brown on the ridffe. The jwdl, 
is black, and the under biH yellow. The breast and belly are i/i 'd' 
glossy yellowish white, spotted irregularly with brown. The u^jpiet; 
plunu^ is dark brown, each feather is bordered vdth rusty bro^;,* 
and fringed with ffray. The wings and legs are nearly the sam^%«K= 
those of the male oird. • ' 

Teals arc common in most narts of Great Britain in the -Wijttef 
months, but it is not very well ascertaiaed whether theyremaht" 
throughout thje year to breed, as is the case in IVance. We haW 
seeh ourselves about a dozen nests of these birds during the' laSt'' 
forjijr years, but not more. The female makes a large nest" edm^ 
posed of soft dried grasses, lined with feathers, cunningly conceatei! 
ma hole among the roots of weeds and bulrushes near the edge of '' 
th^#ater; and some naturalists have asserted, that the n^t, in 
so)b&e=(iad6aL actuaUy rests on the surface of the water, so ^ to rii^ 
aad^aBimk it. m egg^ are of the 6i2e of those of jtf jKgecA; and' 
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^i .to BIX xnr.^eyen in niuxJier. The? arc of a dull vihiic colour 
, ,_ .^d witli small brownish spots. Some have been known to. 
lay twelve eggs. Buffon says, tuat numbers of young teal arc seen 
ii^.'ifipols, teeding on tresses, wild chervH, &c., and, tmques- 
ti^oly, as they grow np, they feed, like other dacks, on the 
¥f^;i^u8 seeds, grasses, ana water plants, as well as upon the 
sniallfir animaiS bcinp with which all sta^^nt waters are eq 
abjinduitly stored. The bird is highly extoUcd for the excellency 
ot ij a wour. 

,;W^haye already remarked, that teal shooting is considered » 

criydp amnsement. Colonel Hawker says^ " Of all the prizes that 

a ;w?ld-^owl shooter could wish to meet with, a flock of teal is th8 

very, first Indej^ndently of their being by far the best birds ol 

UQwholeaaas tnbe, they are so much easier of access, and require 

a slight blow, that no matter whether you are prepared for 

ipwl, or partridge, or snipe, you may at most times, with vejy 



a.wM duck, but most probably will keep alone the brook hkc *[ 
sharo .flying woodcock, and then drop suddenly down; but ypu 
10^ keep your eye on the place, as he is very apt to get up again, 
and fly to another before he will quieth- settle. He wul frequently, 
tQQ, ,0wim down stream the moment ancr he drops ; so that, if you 
dp not cast your eye quickly that way, instead of continuing to 
look for him m one spot, he will probably catch sight of you, and 
fly up, while your attention is directed to the wrong place." 

i^Tpsd sixG seldom seen in any quantities ; scarcely ever more than 
te^iCH*. twenty are assembled togetherj and this only in stormy 
'vrepithcr. and in certain favourite lo(!ahties near the coast, or the 
edges. 01 a sheet of water, whose ed^s are fringed with long grass, 
oi; aruflhwood. Thev are comparativcly a solitary bird; they con- 
fine tii^maelves chiefly to famiHcs ; and it is only in this way that 
^y, are interesting to the sportsman. A man may range a consi- 
cjerable section of marsliy country, and not see more than a pair or 
twp| of teals. In aU the moor and boggy districts in the north of 
£i|gmd they are to be met with; but as wc have just said, never 
Iq. any. quantities. 

There is a large portion of wild-fowl shooting carried on as a 
nu^i; of business and traffic, and not properly of sport. This is 
chiefly confined to the low districts of the coast, where birds of the 
dijick xind especially congregate in immense quantities, at certain 
seasons of theyear. Many persons gain a good hvelihood dv this kind 
01 wooiing. The f ollowiag is substantially the account of the matter^ 
rjjaijye to the Hampshire coast, and the Isle of Wight, which Mr. 
Gqlpm gives. Tlic coast between Hampshire and the Isle of Wi§ht 
is peculiar, consisting at ebb-tide of vast muddy flats, covered with 
green aeaweed; it aliords tibe fowler an opportunity of practising ■ 
arbp, perhaps not elsewhere resorted to, llowling and fishing are. 
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jBiJced^ •om tlui^ ooftsticoiMiiottily' tM - ^cumjfii^'ttlfMia W'^tt HMbbICI 
peonB. : Sfl wiio in ^amttiisrmhk^lpxi'c^j^']^ \Sb&.mdM,\ 
whtxi ihar are oferflowod -hy dMy'tkiB,' ia Whiter with' iiis l^itti, ix^ 
eyaojxs amws on, nms op in 'his boat tnfntf' tine litt^ Steele ' 
vdiich the tide leaves inthe'ttidiaadB, and lietf In: jMtient ecinMlU^ 
tioa of his prey. S«4^owl- tusually feed bf m^M, When, in sdl IM)^; 
SBibitadee; th^ come down to graee on the ^tsvviawito m'lM^ 
ahore. Ab -die sonoroiis dood adiwtaeea (for their iicAse ' vM ' ^ '*' 
a pack of hounds in the air in fuH ory), the attentive fo^Htx 1 
which wKf ihey bend their eonrae; peraape he )ias'1iie' mtntifi^ 
tohearlfemaiifl^t at too great a dstaimlcnr his Mb (f^bfi 
tfan longBBt benel) to leadi them; aad if fae|Mciinfot'«dgie l&H 
r6and some creek, which it is not always in hii power io '*8p^ | 

despairs of sncoess that sight; peifaiq)B, hoireTer; he id 

foctunate^ and kas the aatififactioa to h«ur l^e mj nostt li^o.,,..^ , 
neaver^ till at length tbe host serttie on some pteni upon-m ^S^'^ 
of whidi Ms boat is moored. He now> to sdentiy as p(mlmi^' 
primes both his pieoes anew (for he is generally donUe atViiiMl);" 
and listens with all his attention. It is so daik, he cAtt talfcf';^' 
aim; for if he could discern the birds, they wonld also aoelihft^ttttf^ 
being' extren^y timorous, would seek some other ^astcdne, ' Tncniftll.i 
they march with noise, they feed in siksioe ; somemdistixid;'ft0fiiai^'| 
however, if the night be still, iasne from so vast a eancoors^; B^' 
dkects lus piece, therefore, torwards ihe sonnd, fires at a vetarat^j' 
and instantly catching up his other gnn^ discharges it when^ lis 
silicoses the fiocdc to nse (m. the wing. His gaiitts lor the nigjit )[^^ 
now deciiied, oad lie has only to gs^er his harvest. He ]MBn#'; 
diflctely pots on his mwi-pBttens (flat square pieees of l)Oard, %A^ 
the fowler ties to his feet that he may iiot sink in '^e'ooii^j'- 
ignoraot yet of his snooess. Had goes groping about hi the dafk^i^" 
qoest of his booty, piddng up sometimes manv^jand perfaapir -iiM'^ 
one^ 80 hardly does the poor fowler earn five smllings, expoMl |^ ' 
an.' open boat, during a solitary winter night, to tiie wto^ier asfil'' 
cosaes, rain, hail, or snow, on a bleak coast, aleagoe profaaUl^fitMd' 
the beach, and often liable, without great care, to l» iSssed hdi' w' 
mud, where he would become an inevitable prey to th^ retnrjlh^-: 
tide. I have heard a poor fellow say, he never takes is <loef'%fiffi' 
him in these expeditions, because no aog could bear theooldwhiift'' 
he is oUiged to suffer; for the tide often throws next dsgr, oii 
different parts of the shore; many of the birds which be 
but oottla not find in liie m^t. 

The danger, Mr. Danii^lteils ns, of fowlers attaddnr tl^iHlA' 
fowl in small boats, aanses from the eircumstanoe that when UMM) ; 
happens to be ioe in the river, they get encircled by it, and tantM^ 
hoiie-to extricate iiiemselv«B by foUowing the eurreilt, wheimc.. 
it may take them. It not unfrequently happens Hiat thtfineti 'i^' 
dgtained two or throe tides before they ea& work their way' «tat ^'gt- 
tbeicr^ entmglemmit. They snSet iau&\i, mAms^ ^saate, ftam'tM' 
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cijidkiHii pzesaore aguawt ^-aideSi^ which «re not tirestjr indiea lii# 
fiDDsn tiiie mrCacB of .ilia water; m this the pnntcr hy iikht chc^ 
dowa with the tide,, or iifioi^ his paddiea after thefavd; be bio^ 
their, hannbaL, and takes emery aavBntageof win4 tide» mooB, Ae. 
JB^-iran, wiuch carriesss much^s a Uttie eanaon^ b kid with Hat 
iDBsale over the sten of the punt in a hiti^ which legoktea the 
hoB^ainu At the bottom of the pimt he lies upon his belly, wai 
g^f» near the route of the fowls that are upon th« water as posh 
foU^; When wlt^i range of his gon^ he rattles with his feet agaont 
the bottom of his puneL and when toe fowls begin to sprinff at this 
cmemscted sound, at that moment he poUs the tiigeer, ima cots a 
klie'i&uxngh their janks. He instantlv follows ihedhectiaR of his 
slut, fRdd gathers up those that are kiued or just expiring, for venr 
sejddm he makes it answer to row after fowi that are only woundeov 
HJD &ea. eharges his pm^ and drifts farther down the riveiL in 
hqpfis idt a. second, thud, and sucoesaiTe shots. By this mode s 
m^faaA bronght home from fouisoorc to a hundred of wild fowb 
of maous kinds in one night's excursion; and this wUl net seem 
an ezacsjerated account when the multituaes which, in hard, &ostf 
:«nrther, with the wind at east or north-east, haunt the BTackwater 
rcfisraie known. * * * The gun proper for this shooting, when = 
fofipwed as aa amusement, has no occasion t^o be more than three 
feet four inches iu the barrel. The regular shooter for profit uses ofse 
c^ihisee feet eidit, which would not weigh less than twebre pounds 
(i^]^n..this scale the whole gun wiU bo about eighteen pounds 
TOg^i) ; this quantity of iron, of tlie above length, wfll be sa 
capude, or more so, of throwing shot as sharp aad distinct as ^a 
hnniltwo feet longer. Should this heavy mass be objected to as 
cumbersoine to carry, let it be remembcrea that these guns are not 
meant to lie wpaa the arm, or to be carried about in the -fields ; the 
shooter ii either seated in a boat or upon a marsh ; in either sitna^ 
tion the gnn docs not fatigue him, since he has nothing to do but 
eWvate it as the wild-fowl fl^ over his head, and after firing and 
oharringj let it again lie bv mm until fresh objects require its naei 
\Yai£ont this poniaerous sunstance, no man oan stand the reooil of a 
gnn that willoarry a sufficient charge £or doing execution at greai 
Iengtli% and to kill many birds at a shot. A. oommon fowling^pieee 
may do its business well so far as its capacity extends, but it witt 
cairy very few pellets ot either sin^e or double Biistd shot; the 
lattfir is generally used by the pnnteis for da^, and the fonner te 
ni^t-8hoK>ting ; the largest BJS patent shot is too light for either, 
but ^vcn with that a gun with a comraon-«dzed bore would not oarify 
enaagh to do any great execution, if a rout of fowls were ever to 
numerous." 

Onand in the vicinity of the Fern Islands^ near to Berwidk4ipon* 
Tweed, there are an immense quantity of wild-fowl oongnsgated, 
and here they breed in surprising numben. It is impossible, in 
ia|ilYiin] on tne groundL to step upon a single square foot of ttqaoA 
without csroshiiig eggs beneath yont i^, 1bl.\)» ^vi^Rst^w^naK 



when there is a etomfioia tibye eaat QriiartJire«st, with a heavy sea 
hroakiiig on the shoreu the wild-fowl may he thot^ even on the 
main Ian dy in considerable qualities, hj artfully conoealmff (meself 
^ng the beach. We have seen the storms have so hewiku»ing.aa 
elSecL even on these hardy hirds, ihat they seemed quite stupid* afloid 
would have come within twenty yards of our (pins, even in da(jE¥ 

Sht. Hea^ g;uns for hoat-fishui^ are not used in this distriqk» 
[ely from the cause that the sea runs so wild and stormy, evK& m 
tolezahl^ weather, through the various channels whidi dividei 
this singular group of barren rocks from each other. 
' Lake and Fond ahaotiMg has likewise a peculiar character, ttid 
gaa Qnly he followed in particular sections of the kiagdom. These! 
ajce. chi^y the femiy districts of Linoolnshire and C^bridgeshire^ 
where the various kmd of wild ducks breed amoi^ the reeds ana 
long grass in the boggv grounds ; here the young are hatched, imd 
9bf;aui, in the month cf August, tbe name ot flojmrn, and the auoiott-' 
ing of them then commences, and is found to oe excellent spontj 
Xois kind of shooting is altooother different from that whimu is 
practised on the coast, where the birds only come to feed at parti* 
colar seasons^ and where they never breed. These fens, or snases, 
or broads, are sometimes amazingly stocked with birds of all kindl4 
and great numbers are shot, or taken in traps and nets, and sent to 
tlie London market. 

A gun oi^ftp pounds toeigM is found to be the most eligible. , T3ie 
914 heavy pieces of seventy and eighty pounds renderea the sus!b 
immovable when fouled on grass and winklcs^hich are sIkeUs 
alarewed over the oozes in countless myriads. The sportamaQ.>in 
such a punt rows with his back to the gpn, until he sees the fgiwJL 
when he turns on his face, and works himself alonff with a kind of 
jffong, weighted to catch the ground. When there is so ks^ 
wito: that the shoving-pole cannot readily reach the ground^ two 
paddles are made use of to push the fowler forwanL Ilavisg 

S'vcn these general directions, we must refer the reader to Colonel 
awker's work for further information, as to mud pattens, nmd 
boards, and to several modifications of the launching punt, iho 
lauucbmg sledge, the Sussex mud-boat, and the Poole canoe;: all 
devices and instruments to facilitate the caj^ture of the wild fowl 
in the creeks and oozes of this part of the British coast. 

Before parting from this branch of our subiect, we must q[UDte a 
few sentences respecting a scheme the Colond calls an taUmix 
"The j)lan I adopted a few seasons ago was to make an island vi 
the nuddle of the ooze, where I was sure of the first shot, unless 
any one was there whose punt drew less water than mine, which 
happened not to be the case. The way to make an island that will 
stand the overwhelming south-westers is this : Go at low water, 
and drive strong poles, from nine to twelve feet long, into the mud, 
at about the interval usual for Ledge stakes, till they stand no 
more than two or three feet in height, then make a hedge toindoae 
asfiiutk space as you may wish your gun to sweep; fill in.yonx 
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fence witii facaots, well lashod on, aiid then cover them with thng. 
sei^weed, and light gravel, taking care to leave a smooth np-Hu 
stir£gtce, which your ffun wHl play well upon, and without leaving 
m protnhcrance that would protect the birds from the shot. 
After your island has stood a few heavj- gales, you will then see 
n^her vou hare to replenish it or not; and when all appears to 
stand well, go and cut off your stakes level with the island, as thex 
ttight otherwise wholly alarm the birds, and partly protect them 
Itdm your shot. Let your island b6\x)mT>leted a few weeks before 
the autumnal passage of the birds, and rll warrant that the &st 
Wavy gale ana spring tide will drive to it some home-bred ox bird^i, 
if'iiot curlews. These, provided they are not driven away by somt 
preBMturc tyro of a gunner, will bring down the birds of jpnssiige' 
idiich migrate to the coast ; so that, with the first ffood mr and 
twy kiffk iwW. you may expect to see— not one particle of your 
iteid— 'but only the rui or carpet, as it >vere, which is forniea by 
tke innumerable birds that cover it.'' 

There are a number of miscellnneons matters connected with 
wikUfowl shooting which wo shall hastily mn over. 
- The dress of the wild-fowl sportsman shoidd siiit his amusement. 
Mr, Daniel says: — ^**To be properly equipped for this sport in 
«0MfV weather, it is essentially requisite to be well clothed. Flannei 
shirt, drawers, and additional exterior and warm garmctrts, ^viU 
nob be found unpleasant to those who face the cold winds upon 
thtt marshes, or sit iBxed in a punt alongside the ookcs ; thick ^iim 
sloddngs, and over them what ore termed wads by the fishermen 
(knit woollen stockings that come up to the middle ; and however 
lielegant in their appearance, prove very solid comforts to the 
wearer) ; and over tnesc double defenders of the legs, a pair of 
waterproof boots ^vill also be'found indispensable. A cap must ho 
worn, made of skin, instead of a hat ; the wild fowl will not ap- 
woach near the latter, and nothing so much or so soon shies 
ftem." 

i -There is no kind of sporting with the gun that requires more at- 
tention to health than wild-fowl shooting. It is a severe and much 
exposed amusement, and should be very guardedly engaged in by 
toimg men of a consumptive tendenev. Indeed, we have known 
many a man possessed oi what is called an iron consfifitfion, smk 
mider long continued exposure to night air, want of sleep, with 
peihaps a too groat indulgence in tippling, to h^p the cold out 
The best means for this is to go out to the sea-shore in a frosty 
ii%ht pretty well soaked with warm tea; it will enable the sports- 
HUia to stand longer uniniurcd by cold and damp than anything he 
ean take. We have found this to be true from personal experience, 
a6 well as from the testimony of others. 

■Wild-fowl shootina: ean be obtained in almost evrrj'- section of 
the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, and in most of the mount ain- 
ons and moorish districts of both islands. North and South Walcj/. 
presents some fine lakes for this kind of shooting, and so HkewiMf 
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dOill1iie<Hi|^;UBad]oci£iiMofSeo1^ TheifiiGleobaJrtofthis 
fartofBatauKypiniB cratamnd field for the sport; and to one 
wlio mlieft to enter tefkmfy into it, tre vodld leoomniesd lum 
i» take a toiir round the western isles, br tlie nortli cafe, re- 
tbnmig-b:^ ihB eastern side of Itie island. He nili find spoxt U 
tbb d^mntifm to his heart's content. 

■ We find that -wild-fowl shooting is zeaioasbnomrsiied in lodifl^ 
both by Bcitiidi leaidents as well as natives. The Engbsh,*' safS 
Mr. Pennant, ** send out their servants as well as Indians to shoot 
these wild-fowl on their passage. It is in vain to follow tham: 
they therefore form a row of hnts made of booj^, at mus'ket-^m 
distance from each; other, and place them in a hne across the porta 
of the west marshes of tne country where the fowl are expected to 
jf^ai, Eachstand is occupied by a singlepenoii; tfaeae, on tfaaa(^ 
pioach of the birds, mimic their caekk so well that tiiey will nm mn, 
W%el, and comenear thehoveL The sportsman keeps motionlMa 
ana on his knees, with his ffun cocked, and never firaa till he hat- 
seen the eyes of the wild-fowL Be fires as they ore maa^ ftom 
him; then picks up another gun that lies aigb huu and disauoges' 
that. The fowl kuled he sets up on stadba, as if ahve, to^deooy 
O^ers: lie also makes artifieiaF birds.for the same piorpoae. Laa 
^ood asky (for tliey fiv in very unoertain and unequal nimiben^ a 
smjg^ Indian will kiU two hundred. Notwithstanding every knd 
of wild-fowl has a different call, yet the Indiana are admirahlh 
in their imitation of eveiy one.'' 



CHAPTEE XrV. 
BOOK aHocrrme. 



This is very excellent sport, and comes to the sportsmEui's re- 
lief at a seasonable time— the month of May. The rook is about' 
the size of Uie carrion crow, and is very like it, exo^t in its giosBf 
phunagc. The base of the bill of the rook, and nostrils, as nv aa 
the eyes, is covered with a white skin, which constitutes one o(^ 
the points of difference between it and the common carrion cnrtr: 
Books are gregarious, and collect in vast multitudes at momiia and 
evening to repair and return to their feedbj^ and resting pbces.' 
During tbe breeding time they Hve together m large societira, anAi 
build their nests on trees close to each other, and not unfrequentl^ 
even in the heart erf a populous city. " Some years ago there were 
several large elm-trees in the college garden, behind the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, Doctors' Commons, in wnich a number of rooks had 
^ahsn up their abode, forming in appearance a sort of convocatUm of 
aerial ecclesiastics. A young genliermaii '^Vo \a^«jdL in an attic, 
and was their close neigoibour, feecxueatVy tiTi\ftt\»ai<5i)^\fiixa^^ 
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thmpii!^ this pawfs Uhhutk gainfr fay mem of a-oroasbow. On ihe 
iamonJLe tnoQ Imd a cunons oeid«iviliaii, whQ oboerving from im 
mif ^ai the rodcid often dropped seDJSoIeas from their peorch. or,. 
ii it may be said, without using aflgure, lopped the twig, * making 
190 sign.^ nor any si^ bemg made to his vision to account for the 
ihoiomenon, set fais wits to work to eonsider the cause. It was: 
probable during 9kpr(fiiku time of peace, and tbe Doctor having 
pkatty of ieisttie, weighed the matter over and over, till he was 
at length folly satisfied, that he had made a great omithologieat 
ttsoovery, that its promulgation would give wings to his £ame> 
oad tiutt he was fated by means of these rooks to 

* VoUto vivus per ora virum/ 

and foolscap were quickly in requisition, and he 
J wrote a treatise stating circumstantially what he himself 
had seen, and, in ooncksion. jg:iying it as the settled conviction of 
lai mind that rooks were suojeot to th.e/alling sickness ! "* 

Bookeries are famous for their strifes and contentions. The 
birds acre singularly sharp^ and very clever at taking what does not 
beloog, to them ; and these invasions on the rigfits of property 
caoBe immediate reprisals^ and restitution of the stolen goods. We 
have d%eB seen nests torn to pieces by what maybe \xsnn!sA gene- 
ndtcchmafion, and their occupants drummed cmt of the so^ety. 
Tbey display great economy in the building of their nests, ahnost 
invariably using the old one, when it happens to be i)reserved. 
T^ey trim it up afresh, and place the softer articles in it, for the 
eggs and the young. ITicy begin to build in March j one bring- 
ing materials, while the otner watches the nest, lest it should be 
plundered by its brethren. Tiiey lay five or six eergs, of a pale 
^een colour, marked with small brownish s^ots. Alter the breed- 
ing season rooks forsake their nest-trees, going to roost elscAvliere ; 
but return to them in August, and again in October, when they re- 
pair their nests. 

There is one trait in llie character of the rook which is peculiar 
to that bird, and whicb does him no little credit : it is the distress 
wfaiohhe exhibits when one of his own kind has been killed or 
woimded by a gun, while feeding in a field or flying over it. In- 
stead of bemap scared away bv the report of the piece, leaving the 
wounded or aead bird to its fate, he shows the greatest anxiety and 
arnnpathy for him, uttering cries of distress, and. plainly proving 
fiat he wishes, if he can, to render his brother some assistance. 
He hovers over him, and sometimes makes adartfromtheair dose 
up to him, apparently to try and divine the reason why he lingers 
behind. 

" While circling round and round 
He calls his lifeless comrade from the ground." 

* Uone'a Every-D«s T^oOs.. 
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If the bird be wounded, and can flnttor aknip the gnnmd, the 
sympathizer appears to animate him to make fresh exertions bj 
incessant cries, flying • Httfe divtvooe be&ne him, and beckoning 
him to try and follow. It is said that eren when a dead bird has 
been hnng im terrorem, to a stake in ft field, he has been visited by 
some of his former friends, but as soon as tibey found that the Citt 
was hopebss, they h«ye geneialty abandoned tibat field < il ib|g^K 

Aa soon as the young rooks jeare the nest, t^y are fiirntifttji 
apoitsuian's gun. There is a mndli better dianc^ howevtt'. of 
.killing and getting tiiem when they leave the nest and flit inn 
1^ branches ofsomeneighboanng tree. Tlieseare ealted 5 n iag S l C 
When the yonng rooks are sitting on the edge of the nest, if ^riM^ 
titty afanost invariably tumble into the nest, or if (mly WoonMI^ 
bangto it with singular tonaoitv. When they sit on the. bninAlil 
jipart from the nest, and are killed or woimded, they geo^faOjr Ml 
to thfi gmmd. 

> • We have often been la^j amused with the f^paraolly £K. 
atinctive care and abhorrence wMdi nx^ manifest for ^ gnh. '& 
many parts of Bn^and, the country peopte fi^nerally fim& bdliM 
that these birds can smell powder, from the singukr iiqraibteM 
they display in detecting tiw mesenoe of the deadly instmsMttlL 
We have often tried them with a sticky or pole, like a gaii jbtti 
thi^ always seemed to be aware of the difference between %e iham 
and the real instnnnent. Thdr instinctive mancBuvree as 16 Ail 
matter are known to all sportsmen who ever carried a gun. -'" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FIGSON SHOOTING. 

'3Eee shooting of these well-knowu hirda is both a sporting 4md 
^MM^'iur amusement ; it is interestiiig, however, under both aspects. 

The bird has been noticed irom the earliest of times for ha 
iomeaitic habits and instincts. It knows its waj home, though it 
ba nimdreds of miles off; and this has been, and stiQ is,, jui^f ooa- 
■idered one of the most sorpxiaing and nnaocxrantabla factsm tte 
fo^^ history of animated beings. lAnaereon, in.Jds-Odos.'JHB 
tfpuiiialiaed the pigeon aa tiie beaicir of epflues. Xavrostnauli 
lypit iius iaiitiei a meaaage by ^shis biid of l»a auoeeas in'tibe Olyn^ 
games on the day it occurred. Fliny states that a oomimunoatm 
WE^ k«^pt «^p duiin^ thi^ stit^a oi Muiitinfti -.by .^igeem. carrfbrB. 
^iu:it{> (Cakto XV J mskes liiG C^teiUanda Damiata, apreadftibe 
miw& of UrlLLr^ death uJi over i^pt ■ Sir Jdm Maondwdle, inrip 
iloufi^k&d if! Xhv vd^u» uf the ^mm aitd Uiird Edward, aotkx^atfte 
iialp^ f'f iUi oolt^ree^ ill Chimin ktc Um traiiSDnflaion ot. letters oa 
pVpoftitfLt buiduufts. T' 

; , 4^a varietif^i of the pigeon J^Uy arf tery nnmacDiifiL vaad 
^aifii^alii^U and omitholo^miil wi-^urs^ Imvc dtifered conaiderauy on 
tbe feulujept of their oU^ai ijc^i oa. linTMiras , plaoea . tlunn aiiWDg 
^arj'oms^ ujK>ii the grounds thfit hotli iJiiir in the season of love, 
both vork jointly in mi^ducr tlif; nest, and take their turns in 
sitting on the eggs. La YaiUant's clasairication seems now, how- 
eyer, to be the one generally acquiesced in, at the present time. He 
arranges these birds under three detuiitc sections ; the first contains 
coiomoes, ramiers. and tourierellet ; the second, calumiars, and the 
third, calombifalliues. 

We shall first notke pioeon-maich shooting. When this com- 
menced in England, it is difficult to say. Wc find it noticed at 
length, and as an established sport, above sixt^ years ago, in the 
Sporikuf Magazine (1793.) The account given of it there ii substan- 
tially the same as the amusement displays at present : and on this 
aeooont, we shall lay it before the reader, as bemg the ocst we have 
of the matter. 

" The great celebrity of this sport, hi which some of the first 
shots in England are so frequently engaged, encourages us to oom- 
munioate an account of its fashionable influence and increasing 
prevalence, as a subject entitled to a place in our sporting detau. 
Jfatohes coming under this denomination are of two kinds : — ^the 
first are supported by private subscription, among such gentlemen 
onl^ as are members of their distinct and separate clubs. Others of 
an inferior complexion come on, or take ^ace, by public contribu- 
tion from candidates of every descriptioiL and are generally 
excited and brought about by the landlords of inns, who oner prizes 

L 
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•of plate, parses of gold, &o., Ac, to be shot for. This practice of 

pigeon shooting is also common in almost crrery part of the kingdom, 
mit in none is it so frequently repeated or so fashionably foUowea 
tB in and aroond London. In the counties of Buckinghamshire, 
Berkshire, Hami»hire^ and Surrey, it is patronized, where, at this 
season of the >xjar, it is in perpetual succession at one spot or 
smother. Having proceeded thus far in our general account, it 
becomes us uott to enter on such description of the sport as may 
tender it perfectly easy of comprehension to those who have never 
haul an opportunity of being present at so eager a struggle for 
superiority. In direct conformity with propriety, we advert ilrst 
to the match, as it is generally made and decided between a given 
number of gentlemen from difterent clubs opposed to each qjlier j or 

- members of the same club, when, by tossing up for the first dioiCe, 
they continue to choose in rotation till the party is completely 
formed, which maybe contracted or extended to any number reqcdred 
for the convenience of the company intending to snoot. The match 
thus made, and the names of the opponents arranged uponx>aperby 
the arbiter, the sport begins in the following order : 

" Several dozens of pigeons having been provided for the purpose, 
are disposed in baskets behind the company, there to wait the 
destructive crisis, the * deadly level' that dooms them to instant 
death, or gives them liberty. A shallow box of about a foot lonff, 

. and eight or ten inches wide, is sunk in the ground parallel vfmi 
the surface, and just twenty-one yards from the fdotmark at whkh 
each gunner is Dound to take aim. The box has a sliding lid,- to 
which is affixed a string held by one appointed to the office, whd is 
placed next the person going to shoot, from whom he takes the 
word of command for drawing the string whenever he is rouJy to 
take his aim, another pigeon being so expeditiously placed in tlie 
box for the succeeding shots stands ready (by the runners that 
furnish tlic pic^cons), that ten, twelve, or fifteen dozen of pigeons 
are deposited in the box, flown, and shot, in much less timet&DOi it 
is i)ossi])le to conceive. The gunner is not permifted to mithis 
gun to his shoulder till the bird is on the wing ; and the bird arAst 
fall within one hundred yards of the box, or is deemed a lost 'ShJDt. 
During this rapid succession (one of each side shooting altenwri*^), 
the arbiter is employed in nencilling opposite to each name^'fiie 
success of every mdividual, by A 1, or A ; this, at the end 4rfThe 
match, denotes the superiority, by demonstrating which parfy has 
killed most i)igcons at the least number of shots. Exclusive « the 
general betting upon the match, there is a variety among^ indi- 
viduals— tlie shots of some against others, and the field betting' of 
the bird against tlie gun, as fancy may prompt, or the rejnitanon 
of the gunner dictate. He that kills most pigeons in the matehj at 
an equal number of shots with the rest, is by such pre-eminence 
^Ae capfam of the da,j, stands elected as chsdrman for the iheetiilg, 

and does the offices of the table accsoxdrcvgVj . 
^^ Matches of an inferior descnp\iw«i«i^ t^^3fi^'tftS3t»^sssa!^w&^«Q^ 
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g^iaratiy come under the denomination of a help-all or make-feast, 
at the insti^tion of those indnstripns, liberal hmdlords who adver- 
tise three pieces of plate to be ^ven to tliree best shots ! but at the 
moment ot entering the list, it becomes a collateral part of the 
contract, that each adventurer is to contribute his proportion 
towards the gifts of the plate, to pay for his pigeous, and to dine at 
the ordinary. These matters properly adjusted, the shooting is 
carried on in precisely the same manner as before described, with 
this exception only, that every individual shoots for himself alone, 
without any connection with party. The candidate killing most 
pigeons at the least number of lots, becomes entitled to the piece of 
plate highest in value, and so in proportion ; but in so great a 
number of candidates there is frequently an equality of success ; in 
aoeh cases they are called ties, and arc shot off at the remaining 
pigeons till the superiority is ascertained and the victor proclaimed. 
xEus done, the day concludes with the same degree of festivity and 
superabundance as before described, but in a style of inferiority, 
necessaiiiy regulated by the pecuniary resources of the parties con- 
cerned. Looking, however, to its attraction as a matter of sport, 
little or nothing can be said in its favour when put in competition 
with the more noble and manly enjoyment of the sports of the 
field. The liberal mind feels a temporary repugnance at the idea 
of first confining, and then liberating from that coniinemcut, hun- 
dreds of domestic animals doomed to instant death, with a very 
slender probability in their favour, when a moderate snot will bring 
dpwn fourteen or fifteen, and some nineteen out of twenty. This 
picture affords but an indifferent idea of the sportsman's humanity 
who indulges largely in this species of gratification ; and further, 
we poresume to observe, for the informati9n of the incxi)erienced, 
tjiat it is the most infatuating and expensive amusement the juve- 
nile sportsman can possibljr engage m; for one day very seldom 
tenninates without the appointment of a second : one extravagance 
as constantly eugcmlers another, to the utter exclusion of economy, 
•: which is upon all similar occasions generally laughed out of coua- 
;,jt«aaDce. JCxperienoe has also convinced us, that eight, nine, and 
-tfai pounds for pigeons, in addition to the bill of fashionable exor- 
llitanoes for the day, amounting to tlie inconsiderable reckoning of 
iitwo or three guineas each, has sent many a pigeon-shooter to his 
j.jbed, AAd awakened him to the pillow of refiection." 
>;:.: ^Uiat these statements mivf not appear altogether one-sided, 
rwe shall give a quotation ot a somewhat modifying character 
ia^ to the ^xB/os and nature of iMs practice of pigeon-match 
shooting. We agree with Mr. Daniel, that '' shooting of 
pigeons and of game is so widely different, that a person may 
almost always strike his bird from the box, that scarcely ever 
makes shift to hit it when rising from the bush, unless a nointer 
ascertains to an inclr from what spot he may expect the oird to 
spring. No method is so advantageous in learning to shcot well 
.a0 Bcqmmg it by practising it «^ eu^^ \^\Mg^^VLVKs^'^fc 
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trap glides ofiT in silence, arid nbt-a nerW is diseamposed by the 
imaUest alarm : but in the is^, "vhece the,:partia^ge.or pbieaaant 
-lises witii all ihe vigour of. an annual txertuisp las i^eis to^saca- 
serve life and liberty, the consequent soundof their. poiicais in tocar 
ascent to the air, which is always attended with conaidflrablB aoiae; 
will jjerhaps create more of ^t trepidation, whidi, wittttpoBoeBsed 
even in a nlBing'degiee, effectually deters from ateadisfisainaboot-: 
in^, than if the shooter had^never accustomed Inmaeif to.>fi£& at 
objects whose flight is so dissimikr. Many young ahooteraexer-: 
esse their 'i&iil at swidlows, swifts, and maridns ; .but the flight of 
thsBse is so irregular and unlike that of everv other bird whiohth^i 
sprtsman pursues, that even a certainty of idllius- them (which, by 
the way, a despicable bad shot may acquire a knack of doing b^* 
seizing a particular moment when they are just upcn tho torn, am 
are for *an instant stationary), does not at. all lorward their dex- 
terity in brining down axiy other- species of game." Mr. Daniel 
says again, that "as a mode of shooting to bet large snms 
of money upon, pigeon-match shooting is nethaps thelfiaat^oigec- 
tionable, since every shooter has an equal chanceas to the distance 
from whence the bird is sprung ; but certainly it is not exactly tiie 
kind of shootilug that a sportsman will ever try or fancy as an, 
amusement." A decided favourer of this sport observes, "ihs^, 
'v^tever degree of utility may otherwise attach to it, pigeon-: 
shooting has 'the farther merit of annually deUveringrsome-hanr. 
djreds of miserable birds from the dutches of metn^poHisn bkok". 
gtmrd fanciers, by whom they are too often kept in- «a unnatnial , 
and torturing ^tate of confinement. Indeed, then- carriage insaoka; 
to ihe place of execution is no mitifH^tion of theiri ^wituxesi ifet . 
hkpp^ are those which there find their quietits. Further, it . is «u ; 
Englishman's sport, since it is a free one, in which a man may axer-. 
esse his gon, although of the unprivileged xdass." 

!Pigeon-match footing is still practised in many parts of Eujand,^ 
and in the metropolis and suburban localities. The tenns: oTtheBc 
matches vary, according to the fancy of the concoetors of :th«D..; 
Sometimes they are an-anged for single, sometimes for do^e 
guns ; sometimes for this weight of sdid;, and sometimes for iHuii.. 
We think, however, withm these few years these matches kn^^. 
been decidedly on the dedine, and are not now conaideied vo . 
fashionable as they were wont to be some years ago. 

The Mf^dove, or Cushat (Cohmba Paimnbus. Lmn.)-«We ali^. 
now make a few observations on ^nld- pigeon shooting. Dlhis Iwd < 
varies from twentv to twenty-two ounces, *nd its length. is ibaai 
eighteen inches. The bill is yellowish, and the iridcs amoL&liftU 
ytilow. The head, coverts of the wings, :and scapulars^ ate vox ia 
aleep Ibluish Ash hue, and the neck and breast viBaceous,'beaBtif«]h . 
'^gjossed -with green and caDper-colour, changeable: when viswedi 
(jmider different shades of light. On each side; of the neakiiuaai 
tis ra large ]^tch \ of . glossy whit.e. whicli almost joins fbehindi;A0 
'Jgtck and tail arc ash-coiour^and tJic hitter black at. th^ .point, i iaaj 
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Teat and Ihijgin have an ash hue, and the bastard wiag is ahnost 
fafaiek. Befamd it a few of the coverts are ^Thite^ forming a line 
down to the larger gaills, wliich are dusky, fringed with white. 
The legs are feathered mnch below the knee, whicli, with the feet, 
are of a pnnilish red. There is little or no distmotion in the 
plnmage of the sexes^ bnt the female is not quite so large. 

It is a disputed nomt among naturalists whether the wild pigeon 
migtates farther than from the northern parts of this island to the 
soatiiem. Its nest is rather rude, as most schoolboys know. 
Grafattm says :— 

" So ruddy is it fonned. 
That oft the simple boy who counts the hours 
By blowing off the dandelion flowers. 
Mistakes the witch-knots for the cushat's ncfit." 

Some writers think the wood-pigeon (for it often goes by this 
nune) has decreased within late years very much. We think 
this a niist«ke. Of course we do not know how matters stood 
when Mr. White of Selbome wrote his admirable Hisiory, but we 
know something of the bird for the last half centutr, and our 
belief ia that it is as numerous now, if not more so, than at any 
PK¥ioQ9 period of history. It is impossible to travel in any 
direetion m Great Britain and not see Mist flocks of them, at least 
00- those traets of countrv which abound \^ith a fair portion of 
wood^ and are in a state of tolerable cultivation. Mr. A V bite saj-a 
on tms point that ** he had often killed near twenty in a day, and 
that on some occasions, with a long fowling-piece, he has even 
shoir se[v«n or eight at a time on the wing, as they came wheeling 
over his head, and that there were often among them little parties 
(^fimall blue doves, which are called rockiers." 

Tlie wild pigeon requires rather a severe blow with the shot to 
hieck it down. Its feathers are close, and resist shot like those 
of water-fowl. When these birds collci?t in considerable numbers 
about tnnrip fields in winter, they im-ariably set scouts out to 
watoh over a surprise. These sit on some two or three of the 
highest trees in the neighbourhood, and when they give the alarm 
the entire body move off in quick time. "We have been often 
strack. and somcthnes a little mortified into the bargain, to see 
how*aaioitly and cleverly these sentinels perform their duty. Yet 
in spite of their instinctive and systematic vigilance, the sjiorts- 
inan may often succeed in eetting within range of them, and do 
considerable execution, by having a pretty good gun, and using 
iiwttygood sized shot. In the months of July and AuEnist we 
hive often noticed this bird visiting old pastnrcfields, and feeding 
ratiier keenly on the seeds of a species of grass which is then 
abundant. We have not failed to profit by this hint as to such 
localities, and have sometimes done cxecntion in them when all 
other places were of little avail. 
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As pigeons are required to be bred for the pinpose of shootisfr- 
matches, a few words onthe best modes of doing tnis are requisite. 
The first thing is a commodious place to rear and protect them. 
This, of course, will nccessaiiiy be varied according to the circom- 
atances and position of the pigeon-breeder. But whatever be the- 
size or shape of the dove-cote, it must have two holes or rooms to 
nest in. Without this arrangement is made, there will be con- 
stant confusion, and the cgss will get broken continually. If a 
dove-cote can he entirely isolated, it will urove more secure than 
any other, as vermin will then find it dimcult, and in some eases 
Jnrpossible, to shelter themselves in it. WTien pigeons are kept in 
a room, and they have to lay their eggs on the noor, they are liable 
to be dcstroyecrby rats. 

It is recommended that every dove-cote should, if possible, have 
a south-west aspect ; and if a room be fixed upon for tiiat purpose, 
a hole may be made in the roof of the building for the passage oi' 
the birds, and which can be closed at convenience. A platform 
should be constructed at the entrance for the pigeons to al^bt 
upon, and with some defence against strange cats, which will often 
destroy a whole dove-cote in a sinrie ni^t. If oats can be reared 
to be familiar with pigeons, then they may be of import-aut 'ose; in 
guarding the dovc-^jote from the intrusion of rats and mice, liiis 
platform should be painted white, this being a favourite colour with 
the birds, and it is ukowise oouspiouous as a mark to enable them 
to find their way home. The boxes should also be cdoured, and 
renewed whenever necessary, for which purpose lime and water 
will be suflBcient. 

Cleanliness is of great importance in a dove-eote : the want of it 
w:ill soon render the pkce a complete nuisance, and the birds will 
become covered with vermin. The place should be thoroughly 
cleaned once a week. Water to pigeons is of great moment. 
They have an instinctivo anticipation of rain, and will remain on 
the house-tops, spreading their wings, and patiently waiting its 
arrival. When they are confined in a room, they should be allowed 
a wide pan of water ; and this should be often renewed^ as a bath, 
which cools, refreshes, uud assist.s them to keep their bodies ;olear 
of vermin. In attendance on pigeons, caution is requisite "with 
respect to their figlitinp, to which they are more prone than might 
be expected, often to tlie destruction of eggs and young. 

The common barrel dove-cote is known to every one, and thwe- 
fore needs no formal dcsoription. It is adapted to aunost eva? 
situation and locality. • • - ; : 

Pains must bo taken to pair the pigeons properly; thi* 'ib a 

matter of some nicety. This may be done according to the faacy 

of the keepers, for the purpose of varying the colours, or witb^ny 

o^Aer view. Old pigeons are difficidt to retain securely; ttey «e 

apt t6 take flijgiit on every oppoTtwmty oi ^aisdn^j then* Modern. 

■^15 better to h&re wbat is cfiled. «<jiiak«ci, c« ^oea.^Vw^'ws^iiet 

Sown: thcBe, hGm^^or^t'di^rsi,9^'^^j^,Kvsi&^^ 
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acoastomcd to the surrounding sccnciy beforo tliey have acquired 
sufficient strength of wing wherewith to lose thomselvcS) will 
become perfectly domesticated. 

In a room or loft appropriated to tlie rearing of pigeons, tlip 
shelves should be placed sufficiently high for secuiitv against 
vermin, a small ladder being a necessary appendage. The usual 
breadth of the shelves is about twenty inches, with the allowance 
of oighteen between shelf and shelf, which will be quite enough 
not to incommode the tallest biros. Partitions between the 
shelves may be fixed at the distance of about three fcet^ making a 
blind, by a board nailed against the front of each partition, where 
there will be two nests in the space of every three feet ; so that 
the pigeons will sit in privacy, and not bo Cable to disturbance. 
Or, a partition may be fixed between each nest; a ^ood plan, 
wliich prevents the young from running to the hen, sitting over 
fresh eggs, and perhaps occasioning her to cool and addle them ; 
for, when the young are about a fortnight or thi'ce weeks oLl, a 
good hen will leave them to the care of the cook and lay again. ■ , 

i'ood and water should be given to piscons in such a manner as 
to keep them from being containinatea with dirt of any kind. 
Earthen pans may be used for this purpose ; but there arc neat 
meat-boxes and water-bottles made for the purpose, wliich arc 
cxoellent things, and preserve great cleanliness m feeding. The 
-meat-box is formed in the sliape of a hopper, covered at the top to 
■keep the grain clean, which descends into a square hollow box. 
Some fence this off with rails or holes on each side, to keep tlie 
grain from being scattered over ; others Jieaiii leave it quite open, 
that the young birds may the more readily find it for their food. 
The water-bottle is a large glass bottle with a long neck, holding 
fi»m one to five gallons ; it is belly-shaped hko on egg. so tliat 
the pigeons may not alight upon, and soil it. It is placed uiwn a 
'Stana or three-footed stool, made hollow above to receive tlie belly 
-of the bottle, and let the mouth into a small ]ian beneath; the 
vafcer will gradually descend out of the mouth of the bottle as the 
pigeons drmk, and be swoet and clean, and alwaj's stop when the 
.surface reaches the mouth of the bottle. 

■ . The Stock-Love (Columba (Enas, Linn.) There is considerable 
. unoertainty about the identity of tliis bird. Bewick calls it tlie 

wild-pigeon; and Colonel Montague the rock-dove^ or rockier; and 

he. says that ornithologists seem to differ conecrmng the rock and 

the stock pi^i^eon, tho>agh it appears almost imix)ssible to conoeh'e 

them a distmct species. In those described under such names, 

. tiiere seems to be so much similitude, except what may be ex- 

. pooted from a snecies lialf reclaimed, and frequently returning to 

;\ih&r natural wud habits again, tliat we cannot but consider them 

AS 000 and the same species. Bewick rather cooUy says, that the 

■ fitook^dove, rock-pigeon, and wood-pigeon, with some small dif- 

: iexeskcea, may be incluacd under lab i&a^*& ^t^tskos^^sc^ ^^!^ 
wodd-pigeon ongM to be tukcn^slAiel^ q\k!s> QlV^K^s^^ss»aK^^^^)»»8K^^ 
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ii'WeU; kruywn nearer ixy prodaoe .any-sexml iitercovne intli our 
cknestic {Hgeon; thoogk ercojeffiMrt luui hcen: tried •sHoohiiigeiniity 
dttold sag;ge^. Besides, as it has beaio^ten remarked the deter* 
ttiaato^size of ihe Mnood^igecn, from whsdi h» nemr seems to 
nary, is qiiite ineoonoilabre with: the notkm that he iaof >th«.BaH0 
speoDues as "the ooiunon bnd. 

HhB stock^dord is >veTy> gennrally diffiised ■ throughout: aJi - ih0 
couLtries in Europe. It is said to be migratory ; rat tkia -is- not 
weU ascertained, llie nest of the female bird is vezy kxwel;^ and 
nid^ ptrt together;: sa much so^ that the em can be distmotlyf 
seen trom the imder part of tbd nest. Sha tavs two white e^:: 
'Aefle bhds lire on= wild fruits^ herbs, and on all kinds of gramj 
Tlwy am very partial to peas. They aredeticate eating, except 
wben they have been for some time feedbg on turnips ; they .then; 
aoqredre a strong and rancid flavour. 

They axe a shy bird to approach, but aro somewhat more- easfly. 
Idlled with shot than the common wood-pigeon. When thegf^ 
as^mbls in larf^ -flocks, they set scouts to watch; but by a little: 
care, and kee]^mg perfectly still, if possible, the sportsman ma5r 
succeed in gettmg a fair shot at them. Some writers say they am 
more common in the southern counties of England tiian in. the' 
northern. Thev are likewise numerous in some districts of Wales. 
In some of tne continental states, particularly in Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Servia, they appear in great flocks, at certam 
seasons of the year, and are shot in large numbers by the sports- 
men and peasants of these countries. 

Turtle Dove {Columba Tutur^ Linn.)-^The length of this bird is 
nearly twelve inches. The bill is brown; the eyes yellow, and 
surrounded with a crimson circle : and the top of the nead is ash 
colour, mixed with oUve. On eacn side of tiie neck th»e is a spot 
of bkck feathers, tipped with white. The back is an adii ooIdui;' 
with each feather trmged with a reddish brown, , and the; wins : 
ctnnertB and s^ulars aro likewise of a reddish hue, slightly Biiotted t 
mth hhick. The ouill-feathers are dusky, with paloiedgts. 'Tbft- 
forepart of the neck and breast is of a light, punmsh rcdL; and ^>: 
beUy, thighs, and vent, are white. The two middle feathers of iheii 
tail are brown, the others dusky, and tipped with white. The two>; 
ontermost are also edged with, the same, and .the legs aro-ctf.i.a" 
reddbah hue/ 

Thd> note of the turtle dove is singularly tender and- niaintiffB^-.: 
andjhas been famed for this from the earliest .times by P^ets*^ 
aid sentimentalizers of all. grades. In addressing his notj^.thii 
male bird make use of a variety of winning attitades^ cooing; at/ 
the same •time in -the most gentler and. soothing starainsw. Thisifhaa! ; 
given rise to its emblematical representation .of oonimbinl-. attabk-»> ' 
montsand ha^pznesBi These birds arrive late in .the^ spring, aad 
depart about tie ktter end of August. They £re(pient thethiokefli' ' 
and best sheltered localities of woods and phmtations, where th^ 
Imild tb&jrneBtsAMithQAsaifjbttBdi^i^^ The 
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idnafeiays tvoti89i. aad-has only one brood ia-this cooatryt hvM 
ja^vnamer dittaftes-Bne is sui^oacd to breed seveBral times tbKoagbT 
ontr theyear;: Turtle-doves are pretty comnuw in Kent^ -whuib 
they Bse sometixnea seen in flocks of twenty to thirty, frequent^ 
thexiea^dds, where, it is said, they do ffreat damage. Their stur 
in this country seldom exceeds four or five months, during whiaa 
tiikie they pair, build their nests, and rear their young, until tt!^ 
am strong enough to f oUgw them in their retreat. 
' A variety of the common turtle has been described by the name o^ 
the Bp(^tea necked turtle-doTe. The difference consists in the whjc»]0 
sik- of: the neck being black, and instead of those feathers beinf^ 
t^ped with white, th^ is a round spot of white on eaoh, veiy: 
near the end^ Dr. Latham says this bira was shot in BuckinghMtt^' 
shire, Aod that he observed one of these amongst some birdis tliM»' 
came from the last expedition to the South Sea&; but as it was- in 
ajparcel wherein were some which belonged to the Cape of Good 
'OSxpOy it is possible that this single bird might come from 'thl^t 
phsoeL The bastard jiroduce of the common turtle with'tlie tuitier. 
o£ the aviary, has been proved by frequent experiments to be^ 
bMren, although the two species from whence it originates appear 
t<ir'b& closely alned, and a mixed breed is easily produced** 
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SHOOTIXG OP SMALL BIKDS. 

Wi» confess to feeling some compunctions of conscienec'in wiititig 
tfani €hiq)ter. If we oould consult our own sentiments, and make 
them the standard of other sportsmen's amusements, we should 
sai^;,;Ne?er^iiTe a shot at any of the birds herein mentioned. Asr. 
Ivrian of nature^- and of ail that animates the hedgerows and the. 
fifilds 'with their presence and their song, we have a strong dislike 
to- be the instrument of destruction to what have all our lives bees 
objects of interest and pleasure. We know this is not in skict 
accordance with the sporting eode, and if our principle were le^ti-) • 
mstely oarried out, it might put, perhaps, an end to all shooting. 
We«ee the logical dilemma, and feel its Torce ; but still we cannot 
altdgetber conquer our internal emotions, and so continna to da< 
wiiat men in almost all departments of Kfo continue in some 
nmsure to do, ■ from the antagonistic elements df hnman nature — 
to fdel one thing, and do the oontraary. 

TSk Bedtcmp {Tiurhu lUaau^ Linn.)— This bird is nearly abort 
flte ounces in weig^, and is about ei^t inehes in length'* 
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'Rio bill is dark brown, tbe eres a deep hasel, and the i^umage in 
general is similaar to that of the thrush. A Dnnte streak runs over 
the eye which distingiiishcs it from thai bird. The bellj ia net 
(foite 80 much spotted, and the sides of the body, and the general 
mass of feathers under the winvs, are tin^ with a livdy red, 
which constitutes its peculi&r characteristic, and which confers 
iqxm it its name. 

These birds arriTc in this country a little earlier than the field- 
fBores, and when the latter come they minpB freely tosether. They 
frtqnent the same localities, liye unon the same kind of food, and 
are very similar to each other in their leading features. The red- 
wing leaves in the spring, for which reason their son^ is not 
known to us : but travellers tell us it is very harmonious and 
sweet Tlic female builds her nest in low bushes or hedges, and 
lays six eggs of a greenish blue colour, with small black spots 
dotted upon them. 

We are told l)y historians that the Eomans held the flesh of the 
redwing in the highest estimation, and they kept thousands of 
them together in aviaries, and fed them with a species of x>aste, 
ehiefly composed of bruised figs and flour, and on various otter 
kinds of food; all with a view to improve their deUoacy. These re- 
ceptacles were so contrived as to admit light barely sufficient to di- 
rect them to food. Every object which could lyossibly remind the 
birds of their former liberty was sedulously kept out of sight ; sudbi 
as the fields, the woods, the birds, or whatever might msturhcr 
break in upon their memories, or impair their improvement. Under 
this treatment, the redwing fattened to a gr^t extent, was sold for 
a high price, and was raised to the highest edible dignity 
amongst this luxurious people. 

Bewick tells us that a r(^wing was taken up, November 7, 1785. 
at six o'clock in the morning, which, on its approach to landj hau 
flown against the lighthouse at Tynemouth, and was so stunined 
jiuit it fell to the ground and died soon after; the li^ht, it is con- 
jectured, had attracted its attention. The same writer observes, 
that when redwings appear on the eastern coast, they as oommoi^ 
flsmouncc the approach of the woodcock as does the arrival of the 
wrme3k that of the cuckoo in the south. 

The best time for shooting the redwing is in hard frosty weath!^ : 
they are then more bold in maintaining their feeding grounds and 
collect besides in greater numbers. The sportsman should^ kow- 
ever, shelter himself as much as possible. At idl times tiiesc birds 
set scouts to watch; and on this account it requires consido^ble 
art to get within range of them. 

The Fieldfare (Turdtts Filarus, Linn.) is an interesting and beau- 
tiful bird. It is about ten inches long. The bill is yellow, and 
each comer of the mouth is furnished with a few black and bristly 
hairs. The eve is light brown, and the head and back part of the 
neck are of a li^ht ashen hue ; the former spotted with black. The 
coverts of the wings are of a deep hoary hiKywn; the riunp ash- 
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QolourecL and the throat and breast yellow, with ro^Lir siwts of 
black. The belly and tliighs are of a yellowish brown, aud in tho 
young birds more decidedly yellow. 

There are some varieties of this bird which display a somewhat 
different pluma^ ; but these differences are not of a very im- 
poortant cast. They arc mostly confined to tlie comparative faint- 
ness of the black spots on the orcast, or the greater predominance 
o£' white in various sections of the body. 

• The fieldfare is migrat&ry, and arrives in tliis country' commonly 
in: the first week in Ociol)er; but this depends considerably on tho 
state of the weather. They arc considered as prognosticators of 
the forthcoming winter, \vhen they make their appearance early, 
it is said that wc shall have a hard season ; when lute, a mild one. 
They generally come here in large flocks, and disappear about the 
ktter end of Jebruary, or the beginning of !Marcli, and retire to 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, and as far as Sil)eria aiid Xamtscliatka. 
Buffbn tells us, they do not arrive in JiVancc till December, when 
\hey assemble in flocks of two and three thousand. Their food is 
hflws and other berries andlike\^ise worms, snails, aud slugs. 

• The fieldftire is a shy bird to approach witli a gun. When they 
are in any considerable numbers, they appoint regular scouts to 
give the aleurm of danger. They can tneretore seldom be shot, ex- 
cept by stratagem, or by accidentally getting within range of a ilock 
of them. The shot easily kiUs them, their feathers being loose and 
tiieir frames dehcate. 

Bewick says that fieldfares seem of a more social disposition 
than the throstle or the missels ; they are sometimes seen singly. 
{mt in general form very numerous flocks, and fly in a body ; and 
though they often spread themselves through tne fields in search 
of food, they seldom lose sight of each other, but^ when akrmed, 
fly off, and collect together upon the same tree. 
I The TArusk or Throstle (Turdvs Mueieus, linn.).— This bird is 
often, in country districts, an object of the sportsman's attention, 
more especially if he be a young one. It is lar<^r than the red- 
-wing, but less than the missel-thrush, to which, in other respects. 
it bears a great resemblance, both in form and colour. A small 
notch Ls found at the bill of the throstle, which is characteriatio of 
aU the tlirush species. The throat is white, and the spots on the 
: breast are very regularly formed, and are of a conical shape. The 
insddo of the wings and the mouth are yellow, so likewise aro tho 
legs. The claws are strong and blark. 

The throstle is distinguished by its clear and harmonious notes, 
and is one of tho chief songsters of the groves, and takes tho lead 
among the feathered tribe : — 

*• The jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe (discordant heard alone). 
Aid tlie full concert, while the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole." ..>:-.■ i 
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Ite throstle or thiasliis not properij niigratoyy iib tbia oountijr,- 
it is nevfnrthdcss inore munearous in pamcukr plftoea at. some, part: 
of the year than at otibers ; and this tojrcunstanoe has. gxren ri&otoi 
fiie idea that they moye^ to a certain extent, from. one phuse to 
iaujihtit. Tho female builds hec nest generally in biiakeai;.t;he« 
hfloel;' the. thoni^ and sometimes on the hranckes of trees. It- i^ i 
oomposed of dned grass, cemented togetluer by. clayey. mattob. 
BnSron maintains that these birds are migrakory in Prance, and -iftiy • 
peorm the south section of the kiogdoan about the cnd.of,.Sepr. 
tember, and before cither the redwing or fieldfare are seen.. Thot 
fismaie bird has not such a brilliant plmna^ as the male; 4he^ 
oolmtrsand spots are more blended and faint m the fonner:ih«ii)int 
tlra latter.' 

TA&Minel Thrtuh {Turdtu Fiscmrtu, Linn.).— This bird is aboij;^ ; 
eleven indies long. The bill is of a dusky bue, and the .base of lib t 
yeUovr. The eyes are hajsel. The head, back^ and leaser. oqyikU i 
ol'the Tirmgs are of a deep olive colour, and the latter ti|q;xed vith'; 
"whiie: though "we have seen the white, in some instaaixat, mui^ 
more briUiant than in others. The lower portion of the back /or 
rtaap is tinged with yellow; and the checks are of a yellowish., 
white, spotted with brown; and so likewise are the belly and 
beeast. The quills are brown, fringed with pale .edges, and im. 
ta^ feathers are the same, the three, outermost being! tipped* ^xntL- 
white. The legs are yellow, and the daws are black. 

The female builds her nest in bushes or low trees, .and laysfou;.: 
ot five eggs, of a greenishcolonr, marked, sometimes irrefiidarly>, 
with red spots. Its nest is made of moss, leaves, and small »fibre», : 
of twigs, and lined inside with dry grass. It commences early in. 
the year to stn^, and this too when the weatheris stormy anduagen • 
ni^.; and this circumstance has induced the oountr|ri)eople^ innumy]; 
districts in England, to call it the storm cock. It feeds on various, 
knids of berries^jparticularly those of the mistletoe, of whidthird-: ^ 
liine is onade. Hence the notion which formorly prevailed that tha . 
plant of this name was only propazated bv the seed which passooi. 
tlttoughthe digestive argsna of this bird, and the origin of, the;,] 
phrase, Turdus malum sUd caeat. It likewise feeds on caterpiUars.. 
and various kinds of insects, on which it chiefly rears i its young.. . 
It is a native of altaost every country in Europe, and in .someaeor, \ 
turns of it is said to be migratory. It remains in England .the en-; . 
tireyear, - and has frequently two broods in the. season. 

The Lark (Alauda Arvensigj Linn.)- This interesting bird : 
often falls a prey to the shooting t}'ro. We feel some degree of 
lileasure at the thought of never having fired a shot at one. 
"Tlie daisied lea he lovcs^ where turfs of grass 
Luxuriant crowns the ndgc; there, with liis mate. 
He founds his lowly house of withered herbs- 
And coarsest spear-grass 5 next, the inner work 
With finer andT still finer fibres lavs, 
JRoiinding it curious with Mb speckled breast.'' 
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This bird is so well known, that any description of it is aapei4u- 
ons. It builds its nest upon the ground^ w-here it is exposed to 
tiifr depredations of many of the smaller animals of prey, as .the 
veAsel and the stoat. Mr. Mndie says : *' The lark selects her 
gionnd with care, avoiding cdayev places, unless she can £nd two 
clods so placed as tliat no i^art of a nest between them, would .be 
below the surface. In more friable soils she scrapes till she has not 
only formed a little cayity, but loosened the bottoui o£ it to some 
cfe^th. Over this the first layers are placed very loosely, so that, if 
any ram should ^et in at the top, it may sink to the bottom, and 
there be absorbed by the soil, liio edges of tlu: nest are also raised 
a little above the surface^ have a slope outwards, andarc, as it were^ 
thatched. The position m which the bird sits is a further security, 
and as the head is always turned to the weather^ the feathers of 
thi6 breast and throat completely prevent the rain from entering 
the nest at the side, while the wmgs and tail act as pent-houses 
in the other parts, and, if the weather be violent^ and the loin^ 
fail at a small angle -vnth the horizon, the forepart of the bird, upon 
which the plumage is thickest, receives the whole of it.*' 

What is called the twirling for larks, is a mode of amusement 
followed in France, and is thus described: — 

These birds arc drawn to any given spot in considerable num- 
bers, by a singiJiir contrivance called a mirror. This is a small 
macnine, made of a piece of mahogany, shaped like a chapeau braa, 
and his:hly polished, or else it is made up of common wood, in- 
laid vnth small bits of looking glass, so as t9 reflect the sun's 
rays upwards. It is fixed on the top of a thin iron-rod, on an 
upright spindle, dropped througli an uou hoop or ring, attached 
to a piece of wood to drive into the ground. By pulling a string 
fastened to the spindle, the mirror twirls round, and the reflected 
lig^t unaccountalbly attracts the larks, who hover over it, and be- 
come a mark for the shooting s^rtsman. .There is often what 
the French call capital snort in this way. Sometimes six dozen of 
these birds arc shot before breakfast: sometimes the sportsmaai 
sits on the ground, and pdls the twirler himself and sometimes a 
boy or servant is employed to do it. Ladies often partake of the 
amusement on a cold dry morning, not by shooting, out by watch- 
ing the sport. Occasionally there arc ton or. a dozen parties out 
tocher, firing at a distance of ive or six hmadred yards, and by 
this device the larks are kept constantly on the wing. Ine most 
favourable mornings are, wnen there is a gentle light frost-, witli 
little or no wind, and the sky clear. "When cloudy the birds wQi 
net appear. To a bystander it would almost suggest the thought, 
that the larks themselves enjoyed their own deartmction, for the 
fascination of the twirler is so strong as to rob them of the usual 
fruits of experience. After being fired at several thnes, they re- 
turn to the twirler, and form again into groups above it ; some 
of them even flying down, and sitting upon the gronnd, within 
a yard or two of the astonishing instrument, loomg at it this 
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wKf afid that way/and aQ vap together; as if noiloa^ had hap- 
pened. 

In some parts of Germanx, larks are taken in great qrumtities. 
Dr. Latham tells ns that the doty paid at Leipsic for these birds 
amoonts to twelve thousand crowns per annnm, at a grosch, cnr ttvo- 
pence-halfpemiT, for every sixty larks. 

In this country, some larik shooters in winter, and when there is 
a certain portion of snow on the gronnd with hard frost, sweep a 
povtion of the snow from the sorrace of the gToimd, and strew over 
it a little chaff or grain. This area need not be more than twenty 
yards square. The birds will greedily frequent it, and by means of 
a natural hedge, embankment, or an artificial screen, great slau^iter 
can be effected. 

We would, however, advise young sportsmen to refrain from 
any such practices. Tne bird gladdens the heart of man ; as Pope 
says: — 

"Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings !" 

and we really do think that there ought not to be rmytpoiiinffynih 
his safety. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

KABBIT SHOOTIKG. 

'* More difficult than hares to fait. 
They fiequently appear to flit 
like sbadows past one ;— good, indeed. 
Is then the aim that bids them bleed. 
If yon wonld see them nicely stopped 
In the thick wood, yon must adopt 
Snap gliootin?, for yoall seldom there 
Have time to take them full and fairj 
E'en lost to view^, advance your gun 
'^ "nk they 



Quickly to where yon tkink they run : 
Regard not grass, nor brush, nor briar. 
Through eacn. and all that instant fire. 
Bang! it's well— yon saw him not 
And yet you're killed him on the apot."— Watt. 



E.1BBIT shooting is considered one of the minor legitimate sports 
of the gumier, and has a considerable portion of pleasurable jex^- 
msat connected with it, chiefly from the uncertaiuty of anooess— 

V though it may appear to a casual observer that it could never beia 
difficult matter to kill a rabbit ; but actual experience tells anoth^ 
tale. It is one of those shooting exploits that requires a combinatMii 
cf qualifications, not always found in one aad the same sportsBWtt. 
There are four kinds of these animals oommoidy known among 

^d^glera and fanciers of them, namely, warrenen, parhsny hedgtAo^, 
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. ml mpifetk^irts,. The wanreoeis are widely distrihated, and at^ to 
be found in almost every section of the British coast, where ttae 
fico sand bank&y or moimds of aaof kind. Though all of one speeiei9>, 
- tbey vary considerablv in size ; those in the English warrens beiqg 
greatly suxMerior to tnose found in Scotland^ ooth in size and ui 
flavour. The warren rabbits of the Irish coast are very much like 
those found in Scotland^ though on the whde, a shaae larger in 
bi}ik. The richest and finest warren rabbits are located in the 
ymepa along the eastern coast ; extending from Lincolnshire to 
,Berwick-upon-Tweed. It is a curious fact, but nevertheless a well 
Ascertained one, that all the rabbits on the warrens in the west 
,9ide.of the island, are of a comparatively diminutive size^ and in 
many places have a strong fishy taste. 

. . Those who rent warrens for the sale of rabbits, seldom or ever 
,aIIow shooting upon them -, and chiefiy for this reason. If a rabbit 
be wounded, it will run for some nole or burrow; and it is 
known to regular shooters of them in such places, that so 
strong and powerful is this desire to get back to their holes, 
that animals, in the very struggles of death, suooeed often in 
scrambling into a sand Iburrow. Now warreners tell us, and 
we are convinced of the fact from repeated experience, that 
if a wounded or dyiug rabbit get into a burrow, none of the 
living ones will ever pass it : they will die in their noles first ; so 
that a single wounded or dead animal will cause the death of 
perhaps a score of their own kind in the same locality. This 
becomes a real loss to the proprietor of a warren. We have known 
a couple of guineas offeree! for two or three shots in a warren, and 
refused, solely ujjon this ground. The obstinacy of the rabbit is 
curious ; and it is equally, if not more singular in reference to the 
ferret. This little animal is often used by shooters to make the 
rabbits spring out of their holes; they are also very extensively 
used by warreners to make them spring, and fall into small poke- 
netSy as they are called, placed at the mouths of the holes. But we 
have often seen when these ferrets have been long in making their 
appearance, the warreners have dug for them, and found them 
commonly lying, though muzzled, beside a dead rabbit, whose 
very brains nave been scratched out, or their back-bone laid bare, 
rather than budge an inch for the ferret. This is a circumstance of 
daily occurrence in all the great rabbit warrens in the north of 
l^igland, that lie on the eastern side of the island. Nothing injures 
the productive remuneration of a regular warren so much as snoot- 
.iiKpver it, even though it be but a week or two in a season. 
Tftie par&er and the hedgehog rabbit, are very much alike. They 
'both firequent plantations, and high inland rooky ground. They 
are uniformly much smaller than the warren rabbits that are bred 
on the eastern coast of England ; but are nearly of the same 
l»gth and weight as the general run of Scotch and Irish rabbits. 
:I& many parts Off England, and even in Scotland, it has of late yean 
been a oi^tom among gentiemea of landed estates, who were nmdi 
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sttaohad.to la&Jaaiiur,toi ,____„ 

■Hritointo certmlocMitieB of ihair giouid%i'«ilk«i 
.portuig tke foxes. Bvt we believe tliat it . fau, in i 
tnaed out . that the nblats hred in snch jm*' 

Ait .t]ieT-.becaiiie a agolv TMWMiee, and voTid 

root oat asain. Tbaa practioe has giveii na&iiB.'mmf'A 
di^atea aaa ibickemigs uaaDjp hrmen and thni hpiT 
the dfistnictiaa of the (xopa oTprain bf the nUi^ 

•WiiJLRapeet to the 8hootin}74xf these ai ' 

(DaafydBgEeeofcoatianisieqiun^ Itiai __^ .__ 

aToiaadwuang in a stnigid line tovaida tham, o&vt<Mkii||irt %> 
glance at them. Thay mxat beanproaehad hr stmUxt JwoMlHmi 
a dog, keep him. dose to jour heels. Stoop oown^ ■—lijaiiiail <hhl 
joiiDalfrom seeing you, IT you can. ISiis^ and such likaiteA||eii%) 
jH^theonl^jrmeanstogQtaahotattheseJdndolndMi^ ml 

t^We inav.nusdentallxaiKhidB to iargahoothiR though '^ 
more ko. object of the chase, than of the gun. BtSi, i ^ 
ahootiDgseaaoQythereaffeayastnBmberof haraiabiat, j 
men allow her to make her eBoape, when a Our shot d^ 
iMrlors are remaricably ciever at finding and afaontipg.»iiim& 
sod we have known more than one instance, wheae it liiiiiTiiit^WJM 
a paasioa to the entire exohisionof any other kind «f jforing* ^!^fSi 
hava often seen an individaal in a stabUe field in^a fiD^.«fip^ 
ihisknees, and sometunes on hiaaidavortbia 




ling upon] 
and, without any dog, gaining man poor poss ao slqadjimsttL^.,,^^ 
tibat her death became certain. Q^ ahoc^woold jiarai^.lMp«ife 
fireata hareinberseatinahedgeor ooYcrof anykinaL 'IMtlttL 
thought most ansportBmanlike, and cowardly. 
' Hues are not oiffioalt to kilL Their niode of. i 
&voorable to the sportsman than the bonnoing aad.j 
laeats of the rabbit. . .1 ;:il 
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CHAPTER. XYn. 

DE£B-«EAXKIH6. 



This is oomparatively a modem shooting amnsemsil, 
chiefly to the higher classes of English sportsman. ■, It ia,; _ 
fall of interest and excitement ; and we shall eodaaTOvr toi: 
-as general an idea of it as our mnits will permit. 

The>deer, it is well Jmown. has been an tntoresting fkjfitA Qf< Iha 
ehasc from the earliest records of the human family. -Ste^lmniHg 



is treafcad of by Xenophon, at considerable kogth^andi 

{^detaJL Tf. forma tL mm^jnnnnn^ ifjwm fn ^i^jglr^^^jfnBi hJatflBTy y^j^' 
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ill down ihe midfUe a^, Tre find mvsy of ffac most important 
efnts ooiBiected with its praseration in most of tlie countries of 

."Ifm. fhe famtiiig of the deer hv dogs, wp do not nrofess to 
ydl BeS but eonine our ranails ana statements to tiie snooting of 

lliBB With wis SVOL 

I'DlMBr-fltaDdii^r is practised in those parts of the Hishlands of 
fiooUani, nd m omr conntries, which are mountainans and inac- 
fllHiUB to mjthing bat the pedestrian, his gnn, and his dogs. It 
mm iKMt kbcrioaa and excitable amusement ; keeping the powers 
^ botinBind and body anon the fall stretch. It takes the sports 
wm into the ^nldaat ana most sublime districts^ and opei& out to 
Ua ODBt rmpl i tion aome of the most magnificent landseajies that 
on Qifilifito ti&e amaes and excite ana ravish the imagination. 
The Bport. OGOsidBred merely in relatian to the outward adyentiircs 
Mi xiBDlBB Beocnnrily connected with it, is one of the highest 
did most manly kind. 

'Beer-^tafting was written about, two centuries and a half acp, 
tar^lVto'lor, eaDed the water poet. He sars, in his Pennflrsf Pit- 

'm (we jgife the modem spelling), "1 thank mv good Lord 
; & conmanded that I should always be lodged in his 
^ the kitchen being always on the side of a biaik, mnnr 
. and pots boiling, imd many spits turning and winding with 
^ntf Tarietyof cheer, as pigeons, nens, capons, chickens, pari- 
latgB^ moaroock g , heathcocxs, capereallies, and ptarmigans ; good 
diLmk, white and claret, and most potent agt$a viftt. All these, 
mm. noce than these, we had continually in superfluons abundanc^ 
oraghtby our Cleaners, fowlers, fishers, and brought by my Lord 
Umt^b tflanrnts and purveyors to victual our camp, which consisted 
of fewteen or fifteen hundred men and horses. The manner of 
hntifiTig is this: ^\t or six hundred men do rise early in the 
looming, and they do disperse themselves divers ways, and sevoii, 
«ight, or ten miles compass, they do brin^ or chose in the deer in 
many herds (two. three, or four hundrea in a herd), to such or 
inch a place, as the noblemen shall appoint them ; then >vlieu the 
day is come, the lords and gentlemen of their companies do ride 
md go to the said places^ sometimes wading up to the middle 
through bums and nvers, and then tLcy bcin^ come to the place, 
do lie down on the ground till their foresaid scouts, which are 
ealled the tinckell, do bring down the deer \ but as the proverb 
Bays of a bad coot, so these tinckell men do lick their own finirers, 
far besides their bows and arrows, which they canr with them^ 
we can hear now and then an arquobiiss or musket -shot go off 
whidh they do seldom discharge in viiin ; then after we had stayed 
three hours, or. thereabouts, we mi»lit perceive the deer appear 
on the hills round about, which beinp followed close are chased 
doiwn into the valley where wc lay ; then all the vallcv on each 
aide being waylaid with a hundred couple of strong Irish grey- 
hounds, they are let loose as occasion serves upon the herd of 
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deer, that Trith docs, gujas, arrows^ darts^ m tbe space of two 
hours fourscore fat aeer were slain.** 

We find, alsO; that at the great hunting displays civen in Scot- 
land hy the chief nobility during the aixteenm ana seventeeutk 
centuries, fire arms were occasionally used to kill the red deer. 
Historians tell us that these hunting exploits were conducted 
upon a most gigantic scale of magnificence, end were atteoaded by 
many thousands of the clansmen, who surrounded great tracts of 
coimtry, and drove* the game to where their respectivie chiefs 
wero located. In an entertainment of this kind giyeoi by tibee 



Earl o{ Athol to James Y., the Queen, his mother, the ]rDpe*s 
ambassador, and many hundreds of the most distinguished ladies 
sad gentlemen of the courts there was a kind of palace constructed, 
made of green timber, interdosed with boughs, moated all rouBd, 
and provided with turrets, portouUis, and drawbridses. The hunt- 
ing continued three days ; and we are expressly told that many of 
ilic animals were shot with the gun through the apertures of the 
joiigh building, and that even some of the ladies were bold enough 
to fire off some of those field ^eces, which were then of a rude 
construction and considerable size. 

The stag or hart, whose female is called the hind, and the joxmc 
a. calf, differs in size and horns from a fallow deer. He is much 
larger, and his horns round, whereas, in the fallow species, thev 
are broad and palmated. By these the animal's age is asoertainea. 
During the first year the stag has no horns, but a homy excrea- 
.oence, which is short and rough, and covered with a thin hairy 
skin, the next year the horns are single and straight, in tixe thiccl 
they have two antlers, three the fourth, four the mtl^ and &vei tfa^ 
sixth year ; but this number is not always certain, for sometimes 
they are more, and often less. After the sixth year the antlers do 
not always increase, and although in number they may amount to 
six or seven on each side, yet the animal's age is then estimate 
rather from the size of the antlers and the thickness of the hrtthch 
which sustains them, than from their variety. These homsj large 
«s they seem, are, notwithstanding, shed every year, and new cnte 
assume their place. The old horns are of a firm solid texture 
and are extensively employed in making handles for knives aaa 
other instruments ; but, while youn^, nothmg can be more soft "Of 
tender, and the animal, as if conscious of his own imbecility b4 
those times, instantly upon sheddii^ his former horns, retires ftbm 
the rest of his species, and hides himself in solitudes and thicket^ 
never venturing out to pasture except by night. During this 
timcj which most usually happens in the spring, the new hoHW 
are very tender, and have a quick sensibihty of any external 
impression. When the old horn has fallen off, the new one does 
not begin to appear immediately, but tiie bones of the skull a* 
seen covei:ed only with a transparent periosteum or skin, which 
covers the bones of all animals. After a short time, however; 
tbe akm begim to swell, and to form a sort of tumour, irWch 



coitttaiiis a great deal of blood, and then it is corered with a downy 
substance, that to the touch resembles velvet, and which appears 
of nearly the same colour with the rest of the animal's hair. This 
tumour daily increases from the point, like the graft of a tree, 
and, rismg by degrees from the head, shoots out the antlers frwn 
cnlhear side, so that in a short time, m proportion as the animal is 
in eondition, the entire horns are completed; but it should be ob- 
served that the substAuce of which the noms are composed, b^ins 
to harden at the bottom, while the upper part remains soft and 
attil oontinues growing, whence it appears that the horns of deer 
grow difierently from those of sheep or cows, which latter always 
■tite seen to increase from the bottom. When, however, the horns 
.lave completed their full growth, the extremitiea tiien acquire 
iBoBdity. TRie velvet-like covering, with its Wood-vessels, dries tij), 
and the former then begins to im, and this the animal hast^ hy 
'rubbing its antlers against the trees of the forest. In this manner 
*hie wliHole exteornal surface being stripped off by degrees, the bonis 
aoqoire their oomplete hardness, expansion^ and beaaty. It Is 
also said that some hinds have horns. 

It would be a vain task to inquire into the oause of the annudl 
production of these horns : it is sufficient to obserre, that if a stag 
be emasculated when the horns are fallen off, they will never gtow 
affain ; and, on the contrary, if the same operation is performed 
when they are on, they will never fsJl off. " If only one side is 
emasculated, he will want the horn on that side. 
' The old% stags usually shed their hoens first, which ^nerally 
'hm^p^u^ towards the latter end of February or the begimiing: of 

- ' Such as are between five and six years old shed their honfi 
s^oat the middle or latter end of Murch; those still younger iii 
^e month ni April; and the youngest of all not till the middle 
br-lfltter end oi May. 

li Thely jjdneraHy shed them in pools of water, whither they "re- 
tffe from the heat, and this has given rise to the opinion of their 
ahrays hiding their horns. These rules, though true in general, 
aio= yet sabject to many variations, and it is well known that a 
JMnrere winter retards tne shedding of the horns. A short time 
rfter tbw have gained their horns, they begin to feel the impres- 
tton ^ dbe mt. 

"^e old ones are the most forward, and about the end of 
August or beginning of September, they quit their thickets and 
return to the mountain or plain, in order to seek the hind, to 
whom tiiey call with a kud tremulous note. At this time tlieir 
iieek is swollen— they appear hdd and ferocious— fly from country 
tO' country— strike with their horns against the trees and other 
obstacles — and continue restless and fierce until they have found 
the female, who at firat flies frxnn them, but is at last over- 
taken. 
^ Whentwa stags ocmtend for the same female, however timorous 
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tiuiy may acpear at otiier timoL they tiien «eea .tyrihitoii-tdtli mi 
uncomiuon aegrce of ardour; they pam up tbe earoL and maomsit 
iheir QopQKient ^ith their knms, belbwug with all tilieir kffpe, 
aai stnkiu9 ^ & :deBpeorate mftwiigr AflMonst oacii othcf^ gjima^^ ifr 
deiermiBed upon deatk or victory. ^Sliia oambai oouti&fltMW 
eae of them is defeated or flies, and it oft-times hiin>eA that t^ 
viotor is obliged to fight several of these hattibs befiare ifealwc^mea 
the mdiatairfaed master of the field. TheoldaMi«aegfiBeraUyihe 
onqneron upon these occaaioDiv as they ha;?B mfin ttinng^ liud 
mater oourago, and they ase praerred J^ the hind taihajiouQgei; 
Suiatter bong mor^fieeole and less ardeat. 

9?fae stag vrced deer is common in ihirope, Baited* tfaB^AOB^ 
ittuL, and Nov^ Ameiiea; it abouidB in the sooumbdi Barto.-ef 
fiflNtii^ whcire it .010176 to an immenae siae, hot ia new extiiigMlfceit 
in BuBsia. It lires in herds, and tiliere is generaUgr cme snle wlsiaJl 
is sopveme in each herd. . i .;.■ 

■' : Tfe stag possesses a fine ^eu an aente smriil^iand sn rstffiikmtiSUSf; 
i&e that of the cat and the owl, the pye of the stag {xmtnctsin tjle 
light, and dilates in the dark, rat with this diierenoe, that tibtt wm 
toeoon and dilatation ore honacmtal, while in the finst^nfiutioAM 
animals they arc vertical. 

' When deer are tibdrsty, the^ plunge their noses^ likeaamelKMnMtk 
twry deep under water while in the act of dxiaJong^ .and eondamfc 
ihom in that iutuation for a eoDsidsrable time. * <<•) 

The number of teeth of the various species of deer and iho-aoto^ 
kpe tribe, is geuerallv thirt}'4wo, namelv, eight catting tjeeth^^ 
like lower jaw, six molar'teeth on eadi sioe of theseu seaa sik bmIv 
teeth on each side in the upper jaw ; but there are frequent eaoii 
tioDS to this rule. ->t 

^Ae ory of the hind or female is not so kmd as that of &e ant 
and is never excited but by appr^ienaion for heraelf or bar yom 
It need scarcely be mcntionea that she has no honuL or thMri«/ 
it maro fe^e or unfit for hunting than the male. When QncAs 
has coQoeived, she s^>arates &om the males, uid then th^y M 
herd apart. The time of gestation continues eight maotha «m 
few days, and they seldom produce more than one at a bdiih. 31 
usual season for bringing forth is about the monith of M^y, ov^ 
beginning of June. They take the greatest eare to seerefte t 
young in the most obscure thickets ; nor is the caution wiiJ 
reason, as many creatures are their formidable enemies. The « 
the falcon, the wolf, the do^, and all the rapacious family of th 
kind, are oontinualjy scekmg to discover iier retreat. Bat 
is more unnatural still, the stag himself is « professod et 
and she is obligod to use nil her arts toconcealher >;oung£roQ 
as from the mcot dangerous of her pursuers. At ims seaaoii. 
lore, the courage of t& male seems transferred to the iesBti 
defends her young against her less formidable opponents bj 
*Bnd, when pursued by the hunter, she offers herself to misle 
6xmt the pnneiptl olqeot of luacoDoexaL She fiies befaretho' 



far half tiie day, and tlien retnrBB to her oifiipriiig'^ whose life die 
ln»-thiis peeaiTved at the haaTd of her own. 
' l^ose persons who are fond of the paatinie of himtiiig, hmt 
Aeir pecukr terms far the diferent ohjeets of theirinirsiiifc. 11m 
Se steg i»called. the first vear, a ealf or hiMd ea^ the second a 
imM^, tiietiiM zbrock, the fonrth a j^St^i^, the fifth a j/^, the 
MK& a hart. The female is called^ the first jear, a ea(fy the seconi 
pkagnf, the tMrd a imd. 

>-<'Tbe renarkahle shyness or warinesa of the deer, giies rise to 
IhoBBaads of derioeB toorer-reach them. Afanost emr sportsnayi 
has some general method of his own to get iairlj witmn reach of 
Ihem. Tile sportsman mnstalwaTsaiiproaehtiiemnp-wind, to pre- 
^nsiiC 4ihe anaiids from scenting them, for they possess this hatkUf 
Ib Id^ perfection. Sometimes a cnrcnt of seviwal miles has to he 
lihen, hefoe they can be so aivproadlied as to grre a fair chanee of 
sport. Weather has likewise a great deal to do with the mattes; 
'When Hiis isof snch a character as to oblige the deer to freqiaent 
tiie wel-heads or pools of waters^ and more especially if these he 
pt a loeality where l^iere is any portion of brushwood or shelter for 
thegonner, then his chances of snooess are considerably incr»neik 
There is a foil and excellent description of thepvesent mode of 
4iMr-BtiADng^T given in Mr. Coopet^ novel, "The Smngriers.'' 
it ha» for its truthfulness and vivacity been approved of, and 
qaoted by Mr. Scrope and other^ well known ibr their skill in this 
sttMiBinienl. The novehst says, '^There is no deseribing the ilre- 
SistlMe fascination of this pursuit to the tnie-bred Highlander, fito^ 
albar d^r wS he traverse tiie haonts of those noble aanmaiB, or n 
wiA: inexpressible patience^ wrai^^ed in his plaid, behind a gfay 
stone, iroon some well-known commanding height, watehingrar a 
a^ict of Ihem; or creep for miles together on nis belly, li£e a 
wom^ to apnroadi ^em undiscovered. The lapse of time and tiK 
siranty of tiie weather are atike unheeded: he onk thinks of hcNir 
^O'earannivcnt his wary prey. If snceessfiil, he is ri<mly repaid ; if he 
llAi, it is but to renew the tedious and toilsome cpest, until his 
ifeipsevensiee is at length rewarded. ♦ * * * Cautiously creepmg 
IMt^e little hillock, until their eves could just peer above the tois- 
Mst header, Gtenvallioh and the forester, throwing themselves 
TtfUfn. AeirfiBices, scrutinised with their ghisses the brown expanse 
hefisiv tlunn : nor was it until more than a quazter of an hour had 
^hpsed ii the inquinr, that they arose from their reeumbent peas- 
lionir 'Nothing u stirring or in sight, as far as we can make owft,' 
iiidf <Etteiivaffi(£j 'let us move forward. Eemember, Treshaifl, 
.ire ehoot at nothing but stags. The hinds with calves at their 
feei ore not m oonmtion; and the fell hinds, as they are caUed^ 
those, that is, widi^ have either had no csdvei^ or have lost them— 
your eye^ is not practised enough to distmgui^ from the others. 
-nm mtff see plratv ef roe-deer too, here, ror the wood is full of 
ittem; hut d(m^ dhoot at them, for you might distnrb and lose a 
4kt^ irarth fifty hmi, who mi^t be l^ymg withia a few yarda of 



nil/ ' Instead of abrnptly ascending further, they now siaiKi 
along the face of the hill, till they reached the mtercourse ; *d( 
^h, worn by a rapid and perennial torrent quite through the s 
into the living rock of the mountain's side. The rugged hki 
were covered with dense thickets of the trees oofmmon to ^x 
situationJs, which overhung the stream, or interrupted its eoui 
with their fallen and withered boughs; the torrent itself da 
foaming, and impetuous, leading from rook to rock, and kd^ 
ledge, m many a pettv fall, and sometimes in cascades c^ conflict 
a'ble'height and granaeur. The pass led by a pool between twc 
tkcse falis^ ■ a deep furrowed ledge of rock aJPoraed st^;y^g ston 
when <^ stream was low, bv which an active man might spn 
acroto. Having overleai^ed this- obstacle, they soon emerged £d 
the wood upon the more open hill, where the heather, althougji a 
long-aiid thick, was less tangled than in the forest, and the m< 
sbMd and less broken gnyund afforded firmer footing. The chai 
w»s ver^r comfortable to Tresham, who now soon recovered • 
fittJing wind, and felt his sinews recover a firmer tone — and tl 
cautiously aip]^:oaohed the crest of the height, to which theiyii 
W0D their way with so much toil. ^ ■<'■ 

. ^GlenVaiMch, now stealing forwards, began with eunous a 
jealous eye to scan through his glass the broad hollow, which li 
grraduall^ above them. After continuing this survey for so 
mimites in mlenoe, he beckoned Tresham to his side, — ' AntleraJ 
Jofe!* said he, in a half whisper; * I have them, and in no4 
plaoe neither ; this will be our game, or I am mistaken. See— ti 
the glass, looc to the left of that white stump below the rock thii 
close to a small single white stone ; there he lies, I can see il 
with' the naked eye.' — 'And I can't catch him even with the ^ 
replied Tresham, after peering through the telescope ; * I 1 
nothing, Charles/— * What, don't you see that brown spot? 3 
can't have found the place. By Heavens ! there's more of the 
give me the fflass — ^yes, faith, there are one, two, three hinds £e 
ing ; and their calves too— see, look agam.' But it was in vain' £ 
Tresham's unpractised eve wandered over the brown waste, ub 
as by chance, the field of the telescope traversed the place, a sli; 
movement in what he had taken for a withered branch of so 
decayed tree caught his eve. ' Ah ! I have him now, by Jove ! C 
bkss me ! what a noble fellow i how beautiful he looks I and h 
l^uig too — and there are the liinds — I see them also ; but how d: 
we ffet at him P' — * Why, he'll cost us a scramble and a good M 
BO doubt. Perhaps we may have to climb the shoulder o( Qooc 
viahfcch, and round by his top, that high peak yonder.' — ' Thedei 
tha* will be a job— but never mind; anything for a shot ajt tl 
npble feflow/— * Well, he and his ladies are quiet where th^ 1 
for the day, and the men must by this time have got to their peer 
Ibt 'os^go and attend the passes. You see that black stump on \ 
2nn7W> below us; take your station there, it commands the whole :f] 
bekwywitbmmBiQ jshot.. I tvriil go* nearer the bom.- If yoa^ s$e m 
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thing pass, that makes railier for mo tliau for you, put jour cap ou 
the muzzk of your rifle thus ; I \rill do tho same. Good luck to 
ybu, azid hold straight/ , . 

.. " The loss of half an hour, and some trial of patiesnoe, was the 
sole result of this arrangement. One or two roes passed tlie sports- 
mcHL and aereral blackcock, the sight of which tempted Treshaia 
sorely to exercise his skill at a flying shot ; but if there were my 
deer in the wood, they took other posses than those watched by iho 
two. gentlemen. The forester now came up, and Glenvallich in- 
fOiirmeid him of the stag and hinds he had seen. The methods of 
byesst approaching them unobserved were eagerly discussed; and 
hfiNvag decided that it was at all events advisable to reconnoi^e 
them &om a shoulder of the hill above them, the party set thetr. 
fiues boldJy to the brae, and began to breast it straight up. And - 
now once more was Tresham made sensible of his own deiicienqy. 
aadof the superior vigour of his companions; pride and * pluok/ 
liowever, bore on him, though his knees bent under him, and his 
heaid'swam, with the sustained exertion. The signal to halt audi 
. rbooimoitre was at the moment as gratifying an intuuation as he> 
could have received. Five hinds with their calves, and two sta^,. 
were now distinctly visible, full eiffht hundred feet beneath them, 
aa^ they stood, gc rather lay, perched upon the brink of a giddy pre-. 
ci|ttce which rose above the hollow. ' Well, Maccombich, what's 
Ui^xt to be done ? must we climb the hUl and go round the scour ?' 
4*^ Atj 'deed, that ye most,' responded the forester. * See,' coOfJ 
tuAusa he, throwing some light particles of grass into tlie air, 'the : 
wun's a' up the hill, and there's no a bum or corry that'll hide us* 
It'iidoan yon bum, below Graiscaillichdhu, we must go, and tak' 
the hoilow a' the way to than bit hillock, and then we'll at theaa 
easy : ithey wimia stir the day, any how — ^we're sure o' that.' As > 
iWcan made these observations, he was cautiously retreating fram 
the?teink of the rook, from whenoe he had been observing the deer, 
vAxBia. all at once his person became fixed in an attitude of eager 
oUenticm, which might have supplied the sculptor with an admi- 
i^Ue sta(^ ; and straining his eyes towards the upper extent of the) 
CDtry, he exdaimed, in an earnest whisper, * Glenvallich 1 we're 
in kick the dajr 1 there he^s 1 there's the very staig your honour was 
rtfter the last time he cam' \sp ; him that ye touchcdf on the side, an.' 
we oonld na get sight o' agam. I've seen him twice since yon, and 
Giigrsnd one he is. Trochconmlorst ! but we'll have you the day, 
or the mischief's in't ; we must go clean round the scour noo, anj 
how, far we'll hae to come down the Gki^-na^^wr on hinu' Thi» 
ihfotrmatian set the party into instant motion. OS they started in- 
hi^ spirits, leaving Kenneth to watch the deer below them, lest! 
any aoodent sirauld startle them, or lest they should feed away 
&om the spot. i 

J'- The ascent proved most arduous, for they had to pass round 
the peak of one of the loftiest mountains in Scotland, at a heights 
fi<pDcel9F:two bundled feet bebw the .summit. Tr^aham was osieef 
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more forced to abondou liis rifle to liis gillie, and still he found Bim- 
self lagging bcliind ; for Maccombich, stimnlated by a sight of the 
aninials no loved, forgot the inability of others, audi ^ded up the 
hill with the swiftness and snrefootedness of the goat. Even Glen- 
vallich at length found it expedient to call npon him to slacken his 
speed : and Trcsham, breathless and reeling, was absolntdr forced 
to uiivLe freancnt halts. Youth and spirits, and good Engush bot- 
tom themselves, failed at lengthy and the yxma^ man came to a 
standstill, ' You were right,' said he, * about this cimsed jacket ; 
it ia too heavy for such WOTk— by the Lord, man ! a fellow to climb 
this mountain should go in a cucrpo : the kilt's joTxr cmly — ^to the 
devil with the velveteen ! ' and he tlirew it from him, remoiniiig in 
his sliirt sleeves and waistcoat. — ' Stay, stay, Harry ! those white 
arms will never do; they would give alarm at two miles' distance; 
lien^, here's the jacket you despised in the morning.* — ^*' Thank you 
— ^this is a relief; and now have at it once more.* The highest 
point was reached at length, and a descent, little better than a pre 
cipice, lay before them. But though Tresnam. in cooler moments, 
might have shuddered at the danger he ran, nis mind was at this 
time too highly excited to scruple . at following his darinff com- 
panions, who bounded onwards at a rate which soon carried them 
to tlie bottom. * Now for it, Harry : now for it in earnest/ said 
Glenvallich, after a moment's halt to recover breath. * Double 
quick^ while we may— we shall soon have to go slow enough;' and 
entenng the body of a shallow watercourse, they descendled its 
rough bed at a rapid pace. The wafk of a hand from Dimcas who 
led, stopped the party; and crouching low, they changed their 
quick st<jp for a stealthy pace, with which they rounded a height 
and under its shelter remained, until their exact ^ositiooB. witii 
regard to the object of their cpiest, should be ascertained. Lode 
here,' wliiarpercd Glenvallich, taking Tresham by the arm, after 
having m;ule a sliort examination liimself; * what think yon of I)un- 
can for a pilot ?' Eaising his eyes to a level with the heather top. 
Treshjun could see. at tlie distance of not more than three hxincinMl 
yards, tlie horns oi a noble sta^ just arising between two hags. No 
other part of the animal was visible \ but tne moving of tiie antlen, 
which slowly turned from side to side, proved snMcicntly that hfi 
maintained a vigilant look-out after hi* own safety. ' Wcrll match 
him yet, I think,' said Glenvallich. Retreating a few ^mrds, to get 
farther under cover of the rising ground, ^£ccombich, followed 
by the rest of the party, crept on all-fours from the waterooursc, 
across thirty or forty vards of long heath-covered muir, until they 
reached a maze of ^eat-bog cracks of little depth, but sufficient to 
cover a man creeping' flat upon his belly. That, although thie moss 
was moist and muddy, thev \vere forced to submit to, as the only 
way of crossing imseeu by their intended victim, and in liis maimer 
they gained about a hundred and fifty yards mor»npan the deer's 
jposition. . 

'^Tlie forester alone was now sent on to ascertain the means of 
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fiirther progress ; and after an absence of more than ten nunntes, 
iidiich to the sportsmen seemed a fuH honr, he returned creeping 
like a worrn^ and heokoning the party to follovr m the same msmier. 
This tliey did ; and at length, keqaing along the peat cracks, got a 
chasm deep enoneh to afford sufficient cover for the whole body. 
* He's no a liunaer^ yards from you this moment. GlenvalKch,* 
■sYhispered the forester: in scarcely audible accents, and the vind 
is strong from him. Ye most climb this knoll ; if yon csn get him 
■witliin eighty yards, dinna seek to get nearer, for hc*8 in a wide 
preen hench. and he's very jealous. 1 dinna tliink ye'll mak* mnckle 
Better o' it, out achone ! sir, tak' time and be canny — ^I wndna for 
ten pounds he got awa !'— * Never fear me, man; but here's- Mr. 
Tresham must take the first chance — ^I'll nre only if he misses. 
Come along, Hsury.' The forester cast a look of mingled dis- 
appointment and remonstrance at his master, but it waa disregarded. 
Tresham, also, who still shook from head to foot with reoent exar- 
tion and present excitement, would have excused Mmself from 
interfering witli the anterior rights of his friend in this particular 
animal : but Ghmvillach would not listen to him, *Have done with 
this debatinpr,' said he, * we shall lose the deer— follow tte^ Trea- 
ham.' Cautiously^ like a cat on its prey, foot by foot and inch hy 
jadh^ did GlenvaJnch. ^ovelling in tlie neather, advance towardls 
the crest of the knoll in front of him; when the deer's antlers 
moved he was still— when they took their natmral poeition he 
moved forwards. Tresham followed in his track, stopping or 
advancing as he did, until they had reached some twen^ paces 
onwards rrom the ravine. Glenvallich then signed to him to raise 
his head witli caution. He did so, and saw, with a sensation of 
eacer delight which increased his agitation to a painful ixrtGk, the 
noble stag lying among some nishy grass, apparently in the 
most unsuspicious tranquillity, occasionally scratchm^ a port of his 
hide with a fork of his antlers, and driving away the msects which 
ajjpearcd grievously to torment him. ' Tfie him as he lies. Marry ; 
ann low, at the shoulder ' whispered GlenvaDich. The netot of 
Tresham beat more audibly than ever it had done on going into 
action, as he carefally extended and levelled his rifle. Whether it 
was tne slight dick of cocking, or some movement made in the 
heather as he stretched out the piece to take aim, is tmcertain ; bnt 
the stag started, and made a movement as if about to rise, just at the 
moment when Tresham was pressing the trigger. The drcinnstance 
probably unsettled his aim, for the rifle eu^oded, bnt the ball flew 
over its intended object. But not thus was the unfortunate animal to 
escape ; for scarce had the report of Tresham's shot made him start 
from ms lair, when the rifle of Glenvallich gave forth its fntal con- 
tents, and the stag, making one high boond from the earth, tum- 
bled headlong forwards, and lay struggling in the agonies of death. 
He had anticipated the ^sibility of nis friend's failure, and pre- 
pared to remedy it— which he aid efiectually, for the ball nad 
struck the animal just behind the shoulder, ana went dean through 
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sIkMM Tt^fayij: stairtii^ iit>-$ M li^e arm of 6l!isiiva]lidk fmlled '/ 
him 4own a^paim. "'* Hiish} m quiet!'' whispered^: * never-do sk»\ 
-^ftt' toaj^ be ' tMt«eaty dor^ aeer near ' to xis of wmch ' -we: 'knb^ 
nqtmti^^^nich 3 haHoo wotiM send themoff. Load your pieoe^'^oaii • > 

•^Tyldl^ they irere perfonnmg -^m neceasarjr operaiifMii 'Mac*;i » 
coftBi<S, 'W'honaA joined them^ and was keeping watch around ii 
thetik, idiiehed bsB (Stpx, and pomtine with one, showed hki4hfe&i'^ 
fbo^ifta^s {»xyfiaj^ of d;o the further hiU^ no donU bvtho''^ 

reports of the rifles, and probably by the exclamation of Tresaianii'Ji 
*Qod bless me ! ' said the mortified youn^ man, *this is a lesson 
I shall not forget ; but who. could have miagined it P ' A little 
further scrutiny by the practised eye of Maccombich, was sufficient 
to convince the party that there was no more game in view ; so the 
hunters advanced to break the deer, ,as it is called, by cutting the 
throat and disembowelling it ; and while Maccombich was per- 
forming this sportsman-like dijjy^ it was amusing to watch the 
rapture to which, when unrestramed by habitual caution, he now 
gave full way on the glad occasion of a successful shot. Apostro- 
phising it in Gaelic, he addressed to it every reproachful epithet he 
could think of, as a villain which had so often baffled their murder- 
ous efforts ; it was a scoundrel, and a rascal, and a devil, to whom 
he wished abad end, and whose soul, heart, and livet, he gave to the 
devil : then changing his tone, he lavished, upon it every expression 
of endearment in which his language is so fruitful ; but which, 
when translated, often sounds strangely enough to English ears. 
It was his dear, his darling, his bonny beast, his cattle, his love. 
He seemed to abandon himself to the very intoxication of delight ; 
and it was singular to see a man, habitually grave and reserved, 
acting as if for the time he had actually been deprived of reason." 

As we have already noticed, it requires the utmost caution to 
get within range of the deer in these Highland grounds. Every 
movement should be studiously guarded, and the silence of deatii 
should reign among the party. To gain the wind of the deer is a 
great point ; and it sometimes happens that a herd of the animals 
seem to be affected with a strange emotion of surprise, for they will 
stand and gaze, even vrithin range of the gun, until several of them 
are killed. This is so strikingly the case in some instances, that 
one cannot help conceiving that it is the pure result of something 
like infatuation, and is certainly completely at variance with their 
habitual timidity and shyness. 

The marksmen always, if possible, take their aim behiad the 
shoulder of the animal; if effective in this direction, death follows 
instantly. "When, however, the deer is only wounded, it is then 
left to itself by the herd, and the deer dogs are set to work to follow 
and capture it. These animals display singular sagacity and eamest- 
ness ia hunting the fallen captive ; they wiU confine their hunting 
solely to the iroimded deer, and when they have overtaken him. 
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thieryt either seize^ (H:Md..ki]awai bay, tSl,tlie,j|Q)9irt9meii ^r^e^j, 
whea anolher m^ii in some vitBl fflAarter. pai8'«ojena itpt^ ^c^K^j;; 
Tiwdogsaarerewaidedby thedrinkiiigofius.ljpod. .,.., . ,i, y,i,j 

Tike shooting c^'the roebuck in the Highteftd>^(4' Sootlaj^ 
coiDu»idered a most animatiDg syort* ,T3m animjyi.i^ oonsiderapl^,,! 
smaller than the red deer. Dogs are nsed of the harrier breeds ^^ , , , 
theaei chase the roebuck to certain iai^Qurflible loi^ties^ ^here/ihe 
riflb ^run does great executiou. The shootii)^ of it, mA. aU ^,.> 
spfuiiHg incidents and oircttmstanoes attending it, are 9)uoh.of ^,i i 
samia oom^botion. aa those already mentioneaiQ rejfer^oi^e W ,tn^,j| 
red. deer, . 
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APPJBNDIX.^ 






•fn' l-f ■ . ... :'l'j(f 

Xofetta lire sflfyeral matteirs of some degree of interest and i mp cirUuico 
txiktho ajbooting soXHrtsman, which we haye here placed under the 
biebd oC^iLappenaix^ chieflr on account of not havinff suitable piA 
tioDS'to insert than in the oody of the work. We sihall esamoatM 
them nnder distinct heads. : i .o 



PHBASEOLOGY. 



^- J is a peculiar kind of language used by sportsmen c„-„^ 

itd the snooting of birds, which only fowlers are supposed to ^ 
apqnamted with. The follpwing are the chief phrases :—K sqfc- <- 
herons and bitterns ; an herd of swans, of cranes, and of curfeiys.| 
d^,demmp of sheldrakes.; a spring of teals; a coveri of coots; a 
SfK^pt^ pf geeae : a hadelpnge of ducks ; a sordy or sute, of mallai:d3| 
a^?»m^ of peacocks; a «s^ of pheasants; a d«?2^ of quails ; a (foiT^ 
0^. jp^MTtridges ; a congr^atim of plovers ; a walk of snipes ; a Jafl 
Ofi woodcocks; dk brood of hens; a building of rooks; a mnrmvra^ 
Hon of starlings ; an exaltation of larks ; ojlight of swallows ; a hon 
of sparrows ; a watch of nightingales ; and a charm of goldfinch^i 



GAME LAWS. 



( Hares may be killed at any time of the year. Pheasants from 
the 1st of dctober to the 1st of Eebruary. Partridges from the 
Iflt of September to the 1st of Eebruary ; penalty for killing thsm at 
other times, U. — Grouse from the ISfth of August to the lOfch- of 
December. Black same (m Devonshire, Somersetshire, and tih» 
New Forest) from the 1st of September to the 10th of December. 
Blade game (everywhere else) from the 20th of August to the lOtti 
of JDaceniber. Bustards from the 1st of September to the Istcf 
J^aia&y/peiiaZ^/for killing at other times, 20/., or not les^ fhsti 10ft 
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far ike first oSsausc, and far every subseqaeni oSsmx 30/^ or not 
less than 20/. 

Any person taking or ^fflmg g&me on Sondayi or Chzistmas-days 
to forfeit^ for thenrst offence, not more than 20/^ nor less thxin 
10/. ; for the second offieuce from 30/. to 20/.; and for the third 
and every subsequent offence, 50/. 

An "nqinJifift ri ppTsitti Irilliiip can uiAf beoGBXvieted of one penalty 
in a day. That is, an unqualified person, or even ajpoachei, wonl^ 
have no more to pa^ for Killing mty head of game m the same day 
than he would for killing one. Thou^ the i>oacher, or unqualifiea 
persoiL would be liable to the other penalties— viz^ 5/. each for 
evfiry head o£ game which he sold, offered for sale, or wkaotk iiaft 
even been faund in his possession ; and if a dog or gun, or aagf 
otiKT engzacLwis used in the destruction of game, he would iJ» 
beluUe to SO/, penalty, provided he iiad not taken ont a sportiiig 
certificate. 

If a persGU eo in pnrsuit of game with a do^ and gun, he can 
only be charged with one offence, and con>icted in one penalty for 
botiL (7 Term Reports, 1520 

Killing from seven o'clock at night to six in the momiiig; 
between the 12th of October and 12th of Jebruar^, and from nine 
at night to four in the morning, from tne 12th of February to the 
12th of October (besides the ouier penalties before named), first 
dSbnce, not more than 20/., nor less than 10/.^ second offence, froo^ 
90/. to 20/.; third and subsequent, 50/. 

Servant of a lord of a manor may kill, and yet the lord c^ fife 
uianor may not, unless he is qualified. 

Informations for penalties relative to the game laws, should ht 
bifought so far as the conviction to take place within three monthsi 
A. penalty may be either recovered l)y information before a Justi^ 
6f peace, or sued for in any of the courts of record at W^mmste?'. 
jEnthe latter casc^ the action must be broogfat within six montli{( 
tffeer the offence committed. 

'Babbits, woodcock, snipes, quaih, and landrails^ axe made game 
only so far as relates to shooting them, for which, therefore, a 
certificate is required; but one without a certificate may catch, 
sell, or have them in his possession. 

Wild fowl any one may shoot from the coast, &om a public 
path, &c., &c. 

A person with neither qualification nor license has a right 
io oany A'tpaaa, ;providcd he does .not nse at for the deifcruotion- of 
gdms. . 

;• Gamdceepers are siilject to the foil penaltiea of arnqpaiified oafl 
tmlioensed porsons, as well as to aotious of trespass, if tk^ outite 
the bounds^ tibe ananor for whidh tLqy are appointfld, ^T 

Only one can be iq>pointed to each manor. / 

' Defmialkm qfa Gamdhenper.—liiit dflputa&mgiaafced ioa gam8- 

keeper must be xegistcied with the oleik of liie peaoe within 

totutrdaggsafterit ^aB^MBied^aiidacertffioaUtftkmiifithoiaayB^ 
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\ithd€t'd^Wc^ "IW?. " The depwtatioii for one gamekeeper Bolfls 
'' ^od till another is appointed. If a new gamekeeper is appointed 
■within the year, the game certificate of the former keepNcr may be 
' transferred to nim for the remainder of the year, and this mnst be 
done free of all ezpenset, by the derk to the commisaioners of the 
• district. 

. Ibrm qfa Depuktium.— {To be written on a 1/. 15*. stamp). 
Know all men, by these presents, that I of 

in the county of , Esqnire, lord of the 

manor of ^ , in the same comity, haye nominated, de- 

pnt<3d, and appointed, and by these presents do nominate, depute, 
and appoint of , yeoman, to be gamekeeper 

of and within my said manor of , with fall power, 

license, and authority, to pursue, take, and kill any hare, pheasant, 
partridge, or other game whatsoever, in and upon my said manor 
of . for my sole and immediate use ana benefit, and 

also to take and seize all such guns, bows, greyhounds, setting- 
dogs, lurchers, ferrets, trammels^ lowbeUs, titiys, or other nete, 
harepipes, snares, or other engmes, for the pursuing, taking, 
or kulmg of hares^rabbits, pheasants, partridges, or other game, as 
a3iall be used withm the precincts of my said manor, by any person 
or persons, who by law are prohibited to keep or use the same. In 
:<iritness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
ddy of , 18 . (Signature and seal.) Sealed and die- 

livered in the presence of 

J The signature of one witness, specifying his pkce of abode; is 
Sicient.) 



ON THE PRESERVING OF BIRDS POR STUFFING. 

Mirny sportsmen make a point of preserving rare species of game 
with a view of making collections, of greater or less magmtudie-, 
both for private amusement, as well as to throw U^t upon the 
natural liistory of the feathered creation. The following are soto 
remarks and recipes on the subject, worthy of attention : — 

Various methods have been attempted for preserving birds froii 
putrefaction, so as to retain their natural form and position, as well 
as the beauty of their colours and plumage. A good antiseprtic for 
animal substances has bceli much inquired afker^ as, for want of it^ 
many curious animals, and birds particularfy, from foreign partsi, 
entirely miscarry, and others of the finest pluinage are devoured by 
insects. The foflowing improved method by Dr. Lettsom, seems to 
be the least troublesome, and the most complete. After opening 
the bird by a longitudinal incision from the breast to the vent, dis- 
shcthig th0 fleshy part from the bones, and removing l^e entraUsi 
ej^eSj tdngae, ^a orains (wMcb ia lariBe birds mAy be extract 
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lijpugh the eve-holes with a soreeon's director), the cayities and 
. iiiside of the skIii are to be sprinkled with the powders mentioned 
below. Glass eyes, which are j^ferable to wax, are then to be 
inserted, and the head stuffed with cotton or tow, and a wire is to 
. be parsed down, the throat through one of the nostirils. and fixed on 
the breast bone. Wires also to be introduced through the feet, up 
the Legs and thighs, and inserted into the same bone ; next fill the 
body with cotton, to its natural size, and sew the skin over it : the 
attitude is lastly to be attended to, and whatever position the sub- 
ject is placed in to dry, it will be retained after\vards. The d^'cing 
compound is as follows : 

Corrosive Sublimate J lb. 



Saltpetre, prepared or burnt 
Alum, burnt . 
jFlowers of Sulphur . 
Camnhor . 
BlacK Pepper . 
Tobacco, ground coarse 



ilb. 
ilb, 
Ub, 
Hb. 
lib. 
lib. 



.Mix the whole, and keep it in a slass vessel, stopped close. Small 
birds may be preserved in brandy, rum. arrack, or first runnings ; 
. though the colour of the plumage is liable to be extracted by the 
spirit. Large sea-fowl have thick strong skins, and such may be 
skinned; the tail, daws, head, and feet are carefully to be pre- 
served, and the plumage stained as little as possible with blood. 
The inside of the skin may be stuffed as above. Kuckahu observes 
{m the Phil. Trans., vol. ix. p. 319), that " Baking is not only useful 
in the fresh preservations, out wiU also be of very great servixse 
to old ones, destroying the eggs of insects ; and it should be a 
constant practice, once in two or three years, to bake them over 
again, ancl to have the cases fresh washed with camphorated spirit, 
or the sublimate solution, which would not only preserve col- 
lections from decay much longer, but fdso keep tliem sweet.' 
But Br. Lettsom remarked that, "Baking is apt to crimp and injure 
iho plumage, unless great care be used, and, therefore, tiie prober 
degree of heat should be ascertained by naeans of a feather, oefoye 
such subjects are baked." And he prescribes as the best preserva- 
tive, boxes well glazed : and he adds, "When the subject is to be 
kept for some time in a hot climate, it should be secured in a box 
filled with tow, oakum, or tobacco, well sprinkled with the sub- 
jhmato solution. In Guiana, the number and variety of beaittiful 
birds is so great, that several persons in the colony aqvantafeously 
employ themselves, with their slaves and attendants, in killing ana 
preserving these animals for the cabinets of naturalists in different 
parts of Europe. The method of doing this, as related by Mr. Ban- 
croft (in his Nat. Hist, of Guiana), is, to put the bird which is to 
be preserved in a proper vessel, and cover nim with high wines, or 
the first running of the distillation of rum. In this spirit he is 
suffered to remain for twenty-four or forty-ei^t houiB^KOr longer, 
till it has penetrated through every part of his body. When this 
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is done, he is taken out, and his feathers, which are no ways changed 
hy tiuB immersion, are placed smooth and regular. It is then put 
into a machine, made for the purpose, amon^ a number of others, 
and its head, feet, wings, tail, ftc, are placed, exactly agreeable to 
life. In this position they are plsiced in an oven, very moderately 
heated, wh(T?e they are slowly dried, and will ever liter retain 
their natuikl position without danger cf putrcfactiou. 



THE GUX. 

As the gun is a very important instrument to the sportsman, and 
as there are so many different theories and rules respecting its 
nature, fonctions, and management^ wc have thrown together* a 
few remarks from various sources, m addition to what is stated in 
the body of the work, with a view of affording the reader the moot 
extended knowledge on the subject which our limits will pennit. 

"JffiHt. You seem very decided as to your DptBiDai of the 
xektiye value between London-made guns, and those i^ a mucli 
less prioe manufactured in the country. In what gnalities do you 
suppose the advantages to consist, and how do you prove these 
giuuaties may not exist as well in a country as a London made gun! 
]^niy state your OTonion at length. I have never hesrd tike matter 
fully diBeuBsej. chough I have certainly seen much confidence 
duywn 1^ tiie advocates df each. 

"Penim. The value is derived from four causes: ffoodaess of 
mw material, temper, dose fitting, and adaption of the several 
parts to each other, in shape, position, and suDstanceu as fittest to 
Mfil the duties for which tney are separately and collectively 
mtended, in the ^eduction of convenience, permanence, and effect. 

" Let -as CGBisider this in the same light in which we should 
▼iew any other branch of merchandise ; first it must be oooiceded. 
that wliereveB: the best maker may be, there the highest quality ol 
produce will be found; it is Ukely^ therefore, that the mateml 
offered to the London maker will be superior to lihat brought for 
sale to the comparatively small consumer (in price^ if not iu 
guantity) in the country; the well-known competition existing 
between all London makers, renders it probable that he will ust- 
his utmost exertions to secure this advantage in the highest degree. 
Secondly : with regard to temper, there are two things to be con 
sidered. namely, the degree of hardness required to prevent a more 
ment tram wearing itseK away; and next with reference to its 
action upon other parts in contact with it, as in some machines wc 
have wheels bushed with brass to diminish friction. Great tact is 
jeguisite in this matter; first to know the tem^ required; 
aotxjiBdtr, togireit. The workman who can effect thiSj is vahuible . 
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in proponioa lo nis knca-Iedzc- ; is he likeij to renuJn in the 
oonutry at low wi^es, or ij ^io:>me the serrani o: ihe hi-r" t^s- 
bidder? Cb^-fittu.;: ^ &C'^ur^:e eve ani prac.ised huii :ure 
ibsolutely neoessuy lo eStci thi£, whicA is a m^ caufie of pemia- 
Bence in a gun-lock, as MiereoT all pans bear their even proper: :oi.s 
of stress, and (the temper and posuion of all pans being corrt'ot) 
an even wear is the r»?s-il:. But the sios: pmctised Avork:.-. .!i 
lequires an extension of :i::ie, in some decree proportionate :o ;ho 
goodness of his work, coiny>3jini: i' wii li that of others less <k-'.:".il, 
ad this he adds to the price; the London maker can best ano.\I lo 
pay that price. 

Lastly, the fitness of^iie parts for the duties they hivo to 
fulfil. It may be said here, that the sreater the i|uan:i:y oi 
material inanufacnireJ, t!.e greater dc^rree of knowledge i.:usf Vo 
ittained bv the mauufac- urcr. Assuming then that the :^uporii^r;iy 
of material is shown, ^ve hr»ve to prove that the cheaj^ r.u»nuf:;o- 
torer either cannot, byruantity, cmain such a kuowWce oi :1\8 
ftqnisite shape cf the priits of a jrun, as, when put loitv'tiiov. s :•..:! I 
make it equal to that cf a Loudon maker ; or, if in i,>j<>ossiv^ii o: 
that knowledge, eannor, in the same dcCTce, aviiil iiim^iolf oi it. 
SupxK)sin;r, then, that he does take the pat rem of the most approved 
ahape for his guide (a circumstance we find not to be com;uo:uy . 1\< 
case), or even in the absence of equal opportunilios of coi!ii«insx :>. 
that great spur to iuijjrovcment. can mvont a bettor >lupi^ \h:\:\ 
others, this can only reler to the handling of the gun; iis workiii]:, 
pnttinj^ together, that ii |X)ssesses the form of goocuiess only, >\ itlu ut 
as before shown, depending so much upon material, tomp»'v. ;\vj 
the reality: and as well might you expect to procure an lwiwU' oi* 
dress equiauiv convenient, lasting, and fitting, of a count r\ lai'or. 
asthatwhicli may be had of a first-rate workman in i.o.ul :v. :is 
procure an article of the nature of a gim of ti»e s:uiio ili';,i\o oi" 
excellence in the country as in town. 

" JffiUs. Have you not omit ted t he considerat ion, t hai n 1 1 \\ v ^ rk - 
men can work cheaper in the country-, from the diiuinisliea i^iiio o.'.' 
food and house-rent, than in hrger towns; us idso ilu^ c.iorr.'.uL.s 
profits made by London gun-makers ? 

"Peritut. The advantage you here mention, doej< not romr into 
play — it is a matter of consideration for the workman alouo. I 
would admit it, did I consider tliat the workuuui himself vas ill. 
paid, bnt the contrary is the fact. It has already Won ('(monlrJ. 
that, idthough a gun progresses in viduc as it pn)gn\sscs in yvuw 
yet not in an equal ratio, and part of the diflerenco ci^iisists ni 1 lo 
greater (I might most say uiidue) pay, in proportion tt) his Inlioiir, 
which a firs&ratc workman can procure; and secomll.v, iu ti:o 
ifreat credit which any one maker may obtain over others fn»m i In- 
known excellence of I'lis work : these lattor arc two little nu»nt);o- 
lies, and must be paid for wliilc they exist ; but it is your Inisim-.'S 
to fix a limit upon this by selecting from the bt^t makers, aiul pro- 
curing the most for your money ;4Uid you uuiy be certain, that 
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altlioogh large manufactories can be carried on with greater adyaiir 
tage in the country, in circumstances where mdoderate abilit; is 
required, and many bands used, and machinery can also be caBed 
into play upon the same terms, yet superior manuAl dexterity will 
alwajs oyercome the difference of deamess of living and presfsnt 
itseu where there is aud ever must be the greatest mart, and m^gst 
continued as well as highest bidders f9r it ; to wiL in tbat jfism 
where the manufacture to be produced is in the hignest credit a^ 
perfection. And as these two will, therefore, canmme to opei^ 
upon each other, the demand for guns, and the perfection of tt«ir 
mtuiufacture, will draw the best workmen, and tney wiU a^dn pro- 
duce the most perfect guns : and London will thus continue me 
best mart for the burer as well as the seller, until some other qltj 
spring up, where tne purchasers of the article become mdze 
numerous, and the talents of the workmen more appreciated.'* 



THE BIFLB. 

The following statements are interesting to sportsmen at ifao 
present moment : — 

I have made many experiments, and thought a good deal, byway 
of ascertaining the best calibre for answering the particuLur or 
general purposes to which the rifle ma^ be applied. We all know 
tliat the resistance of the au: is the cmef obstacle which profjected 
bodies have to encounter. It is so verv great, that the rang© of 
projected spheres is more regulated by the degree of this resistaoos 
than by the velocity they receive from the powder, — ^the increased 
velocity of the ball being met by a geometrically increased ratio d 
atmospheric resistance. The larger bullets, therefore, haviiur less 
surface in proportion t9 their mass, arc, proportionatdfy. mu^ leas 
resisted ; so that the flights of the larger exceed those of the lesser, 
iu more than the proportion of their respective diameters. For in- 
stance, a thirty-two pound shot, whose diameter is about six inches, 
will, with even a less proportionate charge of powder, and at an 
equal elevation, range half as far a^ain as a nine pound, whose dia- 
meter is four inch^. The proportion which the surface of a sphfie 
bears to its mass, increasing iu a geometrical ratio to the dieareuB 
of its diameter— the smaller the sphere, the greater is the propor- 
tionate resistance it meets with ui its flight. At length, we nnd 
that small particles of the heaviest metals, becoming, as it wer|^ 
nearly all surface, wiU actually float in the atmosphere, or remam 
suspended for a considerable time in the lightest nuids. Hence it; 
is, that from the same piece, and with a simHar charge of powder, 
we shall find that the range of an ounce of bird-shot will regularly 
extend with ths increased sizei>f the shot employed, untile m pro- 
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gliftsion, we get to tlie onnce bullet itself, which fitsthe piece : and 
J'^ldch, by the by, at an elevation, would not be impelled farther if 
ii jiwjected from a twenty-four pound cannon. 
i 'uie theory of the airs regular resistance to the onward progress 
/'ti the bdlet, must also be applied to the irregular action of the 
j^^Vind across the line of its flight : which action also increases in the 
L iTrtk) of the decrease of the weight of the bullet. At the distance 
M 315 yards I have found a strong cross wind to cause a rifle bullet 
^: bf nineteen to the pound to diverge from three to four feet. On 
Hhe other hand, I have used a rifle carrying a bullet of ten to the 
^^ jbound, which, with the same wind, did not. at the same distance, 
^' diverge more than about one foot. In constructing a butt for rifle 
/practice, regard should, therefore, be had to the more usual direc- 
tion of the wind ■ and, as far as the locality will allow, the butt 
should be placed so as to have the wind more frequently in the line 
of the range, either way, than across it. 

Tor general, and especially for military purposes, such lar^e rifles 
as the last mentioned would, coupled with the ammunition, be 
found too heavy. The rifles commonly used in the United States 
carry, I am tola, a bullet of thirty-two to the pound. The adoption 
of so small a calibre, I take to have been occasioned by the use of 
the rifle being, in that country, ori^ally and generally confined to 
the interior or thick forests, wherem it seldom happens that an ob- 
ject is to be fired at beyond the distance of one hundred yards ; 
and where, moreover, the wind is much less felt than in an open 
' country. 

Under the above circumstances, the half-ounce rifles are adequate 
\ to their purpose; but in a more open, and especially in a moun- 
tainous country, the calibre of rifles should be considerably larger. 
In a hiUy country, you are often in the actual presence of the 
enemy, and capable of greatly annoying him, at distances at which, 
on a plain, the view is uninterrupted and confined by the least con- 
siderable of surrounding objects. In a hilly country, occasions are 
perpetually offering, wherem long rifle ranges would cause consider- 
able mischief to your opponents. Such long ranges can never be 
obtained, nor depended on, with the half-ounce rifles of the Ameri- 
cans and T^lese. 

If the foregoing observations are founded on fact^ it is easy to 
decide what sort of rifle should be applied to a^articular purpose. 
With resspect to general purposes. 1 am inclmed to fix on the 
cadibre of one ounce, or sixteen bullets to the pound. The En^- 
. fish Government rifles are of nineteen or twenty to the pounof; 
to whic!i calibre there is little objection, especially as it is the same 
as that of the cavalry carbines and pistols. However, I could ad- 
vance several reasons — I do not call them very important ones — 
for preferring the French regulation ; according to which all the 
fire-arms of all the different corps, both of cavalry and infantry, are 
of one and the same calibre, of sktcen bullets to the pound. 
With respect to the rifle, at least, I would most strenuously 
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recomxoexid the substitution of percussion for flint locks ; oTer 
which the advantages of the former are as great as the latter ar^ 
superior to the huge wheel and pyrites locks of two ccnturie? 
a^o. In oomparison to the percussion gun, the very best flint one 
absolutely hangs Are, and one out of twenty is absolutely a niiss- 
Arc. , A cap is put on much quicker than a flint lock is primed:} 
there is no time lost in changing flints ; and if Mr. Joyce's pec* 
cubsion powder be used, there is no foulness or corrosion whatever^ 
lastly, the rifles at present in use might be converted into copper 
caps at a trifling expense, and new copper cap bcks will cost leas 
than flint ones. The onl^ obiection to the change (and I own it is 
ft very great one indeed)^ is the blind prejudice of custom. 

To render the use ot the copper cap piece still more cligib 
especially for military jjurposes, there i-bould be no lateral veu, 
I^c in the breech, but. m lieu of it, a broad convex-headed screxf,; 
which, upon being withdrawn, opens a passage into the chamber 
under the nipple, of an eighth of an inch in diameter. ". 

By tliis simple contrivance, — ^which I have applied to all my 
own guns, i-ifles, and pistols, — should any obstruction occur, either 
froni wet or dirt, which cannot be removed by merely probing 1^ 
nipple, it will infallibly be cleared out by removing the screwi 
scooping out the passa^^e into the cliaml)cr, putting alittic powdcc 
therein, and firing it oft, after having probed the nipple, and replaced 
the screw. The apeilurc formed by tlie removal of the screw^ 
greatly adds to the facility of washing the barrel. , , f 

Instead of the brush and brass wire piicker, required for UM 
present flint-lock service, the use of percussion pieces would make 
It necessary to substitute a Kttle instrument of steel, resembling 
the letter T, one half of the horizontal part being a four, or wh» 
is perhaps better, a three-sided pricker or probc^ of about oncp 
tyventietli of an inch diameter. The other half of the horizontal 
piece fonns a kind of little scoop, corresponding to the diameter oi 
the lateral screw above mentioned, upon tlie removal of which it is 
to be employed. The centre piece, or loot of the T, is a tumscreWi 
sunnounted by a little ring to attach it to the jacket. Ajs, howerer, 
the instmment will not be often v.aiitcd, perhaps it had better be 
kept ill the trap of the rille stock, in the inside of which I attach 
it, oy a thong, to a little screw staple. 

Some persons recommend that, instead of the lateral screv 
above described, the nipple itself should be taken out, in case of 
obstruction, or for the purpose of wasliing the barrel. This is nflfc 
only in(iffective, but highly improper, as it requires the use of a 
particuhir shaped key or pincer to screw the nipple : whereas such 
tilings as will turn a screw, or serve the purpose of a pricker, are 
to be found everywhere. 

The percussion powder for the caps should by all means be com- 

Jonscd of the nitrate of mercury, first brought into use by Mr. I". 
oj'ce, of Old Ck)mpton Street . This, instead of having the slightest 
tendency to corrode the piece, 's^oxuii x^tker appear to possess an 
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iting property, for I have repeatedly found that, ha^-inff 
ards of twenty rounds with this percussion powder, ana 
iecc by for a month without the least cleansing, it has neen, 
piration of th?it time, as perfectly free from the least speck 
the day it came new from the maker's shop. This would 
not be the case even with a common flint lock ; but as 
►mmon percussion powder, composed of superoxygenated 
f potash, it actually corrodes the parts of a gun as much 
of nitric acid itself; in fact, upon combustion, it evolves 
s a residuum of that active nuia upon the iron. The con-i 
apid destruction of the parts is such as would, especially 
y service, occasion grcaf inconvenience, 
often compared notes, and reflected upon the respective 
;s belonging to the magazine or copper cap locks, either 
iry or sportin^j purposes. Of magazine locks hitherto 
the best and sunplest is that by Forsyth, with the maga- 
ig upon a plane, in which is the touch-hole, being connected 
3ock by a bridle, which causes it to follow or precede its 
ITor military use, this lock has the advantage over the 
p, inasmuch as it saves the time and attention required 
ig^-nothing else being required than to cock and pull thd 
In rifle practice, the use of this lock will more than 
he small additional portion of time which it requires to 
n even my rifle cartridge, above what it takes to drop a 
into a common musket, with all its windage. On horse- 
advantages of such magazine locks are still more evident 
itant, as every one knows what an awkward loss of time 
er the operation of ^ming a flint lock occasions to a horsc- 
otion : whereas, with the magazine, containing thirty or 
dngs, and a swivel ramrod, a carbine orpistol may be loaiied 
jome speed or precision on horseback^ at a trot or a gtdlopj 
itting m a chair. It is certainly easier to put on a copper 
bo prime a flint lock, but with the magazme, there is no 
peration at all. With the common corrosive percussion 
)oye spoken of, the magazine lock certainly becomes very 
military purposes ; for after having* fired a shot or two 
lubseciuent cleaning, the lockwiU be nearly immovable 
'fcer. However, in the late Spanish campaign of 1823, 1 
il magazine rifles and pistols, and no other tlian the cor- 
pcussion powder, but the officers and men to whom I 
them were so proud and so careful of them, as to keep 
ays in the most perfect order. Anyhow, it is evident 
javalrj' officers at least, the ipercussion magazine locks are 
lly to' be preferred ; and, for both officers and men, I will 
ft passant, that it is far better to have one double pistol 
or half-a dozen single ones ; and that whether one or two 
used, they shoi Jd, upon going into action, be secured by 
D the sword-belt, so as, in case of need, to be instantly dia. 
)y being dropped over the left shouldeii By having .onlj- 
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